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without  seeing i  endears  zOithout  hearing.  The 
bible  was  open  before  them ;  but  their  attention 
br  their  affection  (one  of  the  two  it  must  have 
been)  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface. 
And  as  our  Saviour  preached  to  them  in  the 
same  way  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  writ- 
ten (of  which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter),  they 
were  as  much  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  his 
discourses,  as  for  the  true  sense  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  The  same  defect  may  be  in  us 
at  this  day,  and  certainly  is  in  many,  althoug^l 
we  have  the  scripture  in  our  mother  tongue ;  a 
blessing  which  was.  denied  to  us  so  long  as  we 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome.  If  a  man  hears  the  bible*  all  his  life 
with  a  Jewish  mind,  he  will  know  no  more  of 
it  at  last  than  the  Jews  do.  The  son  of  Adam 
will  be  left  as  ignorant  as  the  son  of  Abraham, 
unless  his  heart  and  understanding  are  opened 
to  admit  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion. It  is  vain  to  argue  about  the  super- 
structure, so  long  as  the  foundation  is  disputed, 
either  through  ignorance  or  disaffection. 

This  obscurity  then  in  the  word  of  God  doth 
hot  arise  from  the  language  or  the  grammar ; 
/or  so  far  the  bible,  like  other  books,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  critical  industry:  and  much  useful  labour 
hath  been  employed  by  learned  and  pious  men 

in 
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in  clearing  the  letter  of  the  scripture  from  the 
ambiguities  to  which  all  language  is  subject. 
The  difficulties  under  which  the  Jews  laboured 
were  not  grammatical  difficulties :  and  what- 
ever these  may  be  in  the  original,  they  are  re- 
moved for  all  common  readers  by  the  translation 
of  the /bible  into  their  mother  tongue.  The  great 
difficulties  of  the  scripture  arise  totally  from 
other  causes  and  principles;  namely^  from  the 
matter  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  various  ^nw 
under  which  that  matter  is  delivered. 
:  Let  us  consider  first,  how  the  case  stands  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  the  scripture ;  and  then 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  form  or  manner  in 
which  that  matter  is  represented. 

The  bible  treats  of  a  dispensation  of  God, 
which  began  before  this  world,  and  will  not  be 
finished  till  the  world  is  at  an  end,  and  the  eter- 
nal kingdom  of  God  is  established.  It  informs 
us  of  the  institution  of  religion  in  paradise,  with 
the  original  dependence  of  man  upon  his  maker: 
of  a  primitive  state  of  man  under  a  former  cove- 
nant, which  is  how  forfeited  :  of  his  temptation 
and  fall :  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  redemption.  It  founds  a  ritual  on  the 
remission  of  sin  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
the  benefits  of  intercession ;  which  the  heathens 
also  acknowledged  in  the  traditionary  rites  of 

their 
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their  priesthood.  It  relates  the  dispersion  of 
the  Gentile  nations,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  foretells  the  manifestation  of  a 
Saviour  in  the  flesh  j  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  j 
the  calling  and  conversion  of  the  heathens ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  its 
preservation  against  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  the  gates  of  hell.  It  treats  of  a  spiritual 
life,  ,and  renewed  affections  in  its  members  ^ 
that  they  must  even  be  bom  again  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  return  to  a  state  of  childish  ^impli-^ 
city  in  their  understandings ;  it  assures  us  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  after  death;  of  the 
futurejudgmentof  the  world  by  the  man  Jesu§ 
Christ ;  of  the  glorification  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  wicked.  It  opens  to 
us  an  invisible  world  of  spirits,  some  of  whom 
are  in  alliance  with  God,  ?ind  others  in  rebellion 
against  him  -,  assuring  us  withal,  that  every  mam 
will  have  his  final  portion  with  the  one  party 
or  the  other. 

None  of  these  things  are  known  to  us  by 
nature ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  are  > 
for  if  man  draws  a  scheme  of  religion  for  him- 
self, not  one  of  all  these  articles  finds  a  place 
in  it.  Therefore  as  the  nature  of  man  doth  not 
know  any  of  these  things  till  God  reveals  them, 
it  must  of  course  be  under  two  very  great  diffi- 
culties ; 
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culties;  first,  of  understanding  or  comprehend- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  of  admitting  or  receiving 
them. 

From  the  difficulty  we  are  under  of  compre- 
hending such  things  as  are  above  natural  reason, 
the  manner  of  the  scripture  is  as  extraordinary 
as  its  matter :  and  it  must  be  so  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  Of  all  the  objects  of  sense  we 
have  ideas,  and  ,our  minds  and  memories  arc 
stored  with  them.  But  of  iavisibk  things  we 
have  no  ideas  till  they  are  pointed^out  to  us  by 
revelation:  and  as  we  cannot  know  them  imme- 
diately, such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  know  sensible  objects, 
they  must  be  communicated  to  us  by  the  medi- 
ation of  such  things  as  we  already  comprehend. 
For  this  reason,  the  scripture  is  found  to  have  a 
language  of  its  own,  which  doth  not  consist  of 
words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken  fironi  visible 
things.  It  could  not  otherwise  treat  of  God, 
who  is  a  spirit,  and  of  the  spirit  of  m^n,  and  of 
a  spiritual  world;  which  no  words  can  describe. 
Words  are  the  arbitrary  signs  of  natural  things; 
but  the  language  of  revelation  goes  a  step  far- 
mer, and  uses  some  thmgs  as  the  signs  of  other 
things ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  world 
which  we  now  see  becomes  a  sort  of  commen- 
tary 
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tary  on  the  mind  of  God,  and  explains  the  world 
in  which  we  believe* 

It  being  then  the  professed  design  of  the 
scripture  to  teach  us  such  tilings  as  we  neither* 
see  nor  know  of  ourselves,  its  stile  and  mannet 
must  be  such  as  are  no  where  else  to  be  found. 
It  must  abound  with  figurative  expressions ;  it 
cannot  proceed  without  them  :  and  if  we  de- 
scend to  an  actual  examination  of  particulars, 
we  find  it  assisting  and  leading  our  faculties  for- 
ward J  by  an  application  of  all  visible  objects 
to  a  figurative  use ;  from  the  glorious  orb  which 
shines  in  the  firmament,  to  a  grain  of  seed  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  this  sort  of  language 
did  our  blessed  Saviour  instruct  his  hearers ;  al- 
ways referring  them  to  such  objects  as  were  fa- 
miliar to  their  senses,  that  they  might  see  the 
propriety  and  feel  the  force  of  his  doctrine. 
.This  method  he  observed,  not  in  compliance 
with  any  customary  figures  of  speech  peculiar 
to  the  Eastern  people,  but  consulting  the  exi- 
gence of  human  nature,  which  is  every  where 
the  same.  He  spake  a  sort  of  language  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  into  all  lands  y  and  which 
we  of  the  western  world  are  obliged  to  follow  in 
our  preaching  of  the  gospel,  because  we  cannot 
otherwise  preach  it  so  as  to  be  understood  by 

our 
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6ur  hearers.  Here  I  find  it  necessary  to  con» 
firm  what  I  have  advanced  by  some  examples. 

As  we  have  but  imperfect  notions  of  the  re-» 
lations  and  differences  between  life  and  deaths 
our  Saviour,  when  he  was  about  to  raise  a  maid 
to  life,  said  to  those,  who  were  present,  the  dam" 
set  is  not  dfad,  but  sleepeth.  He  did  not  say, 
she  is  dead,  and  I  will  raise  her  to  life ;  but  she 
is  asleep ;  whence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  she 
would  awake.  They  who  were  not  fkilled  in 
the  divine  language  of  signs  and  figures,  laugh- 
ed him  to  scorn  ;  as  if  he  had  spoken  in  igno-^ 
ranee  what  was  expressed  with  consummate 
truth  and  wisdom:  for  the  substitution  of  sleep 
for  death,  when  we  have  it  upon  such  great 
authority,  has  the  force  and  value  of  an  whole 
sermon  in  a  single  word :  it  i$  a  seed  from 
whence  a  tree  of  Jife  may  be  unfolded.  ^ 

Upon  another  like  occasion  our  Saviour  es;- 
pressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  his  disci- 
ples; our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth}  and  when 
they  did  not  understand  the  force  of  his  words, 
he  said  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead.  When  he 
spake  of  the  deadness  of  the  mind,  a  state, 
which,  however  real,  must  always  be  invisible, 
because  the  mind  itself  is  so ;  he  expressed,  it 
under  the  same  term  with  the  death  of  the 
|)ody  I,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead:  of  which 

expressiort 
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expression  no  sense  can  be  made  by  those  who 
are  not  aware,  that  the  scripture  speaks  to  us  by 
things  instead  of  words.  Admit  this  principle, 
and  then  all  is  clear  and  consistent.  It  is  as  if 
Christ  had  said,  ^^  let  those  who  are  dead  in 
"  their  spirits  (with  re«pect  to  the  nexv  life  of 
"  the  gospel),  ^^mploy  themselves  in  burying 
"  those  who  are  dead  in  body;  for, they  are  fit 
"  for  nothing  else :  but  by  following  me  and 
**  preaching  the  gospel,  thou  shall  raise  men 
**  from  the  death  of  fin  unto  the  life  of  righte- 
"  ousness/* 

*  In  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  the  gospel  are  so  constantly  describ* 
€d  under  some  allusion  to  nature,  that  their  ex-^ 
pressions  are  not  true  till  they  are  figuratively 
interpreted.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted^ 
and  every .  mountain  and  hill  shall  he  made  low^ 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  strait^  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  Who  ever  heard  that  this 
was  literally  fulfilled?  In  what  part  of  the 
world  were  all  the  mountains  levelled;  the 
vallies  filled  up  ;  the  crooked  and  rough  places 
made  strait  and  plain?  But  in  the  figurative 
iBense,  all  these  things  were  to  be  brought  to 
pass  in  the  minds  of  men  at  the  publication  of 
the  gospel,  when  all  flesh  should  see  the  salvation 
3  ^  of 
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of  God*.  Then  should  the  high  and  mighty 
of  this  world  be  confounded  and  brought  low ; 
the  humble  should  be  exalted,  the  meek  en- 
couraged, the  crooked  ways  of  men  rectified, 
iheir  wild  and  rugged  tempers  softened  and  ci- 
vilized. 

The  bible  has  farther  difficulties  arising  from 
another  principle.      For  it  pleased  God,  for 
wise  ends,  to  exercise  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
his  people  with  a  system  of  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  had  no  value  but  from  their  signifi- 
cation.   I  mention  no  particulars  here,  because 
th^y  will  occur  to  us  abundantly  hereafter ;  but 
the  fact  is  undoubted  from  that  general  assertion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  the  law  had  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come  f :  and  again,  that  the  instituted 
meats  and  drinks,  the  holy  days,  new  moons 
sand  sabbaths,  of  the  law,  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  having  their  substance  in  the  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  Christianity ;  or,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  whose  body  is  qf  Christ  J.    And  there- 
fore in  tl>e  gospel  things  are  still  described  to  us 
in  the  terms  of  the  law ;  the  substance  itself 
taking  the  language  of  the  shadow,  that  the  de- 
sign of  both  may  be  understood  :   as  where  the 
apostle  jsaith,  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed 
for  us,  &c.  fix)m  the  application  of  which  term 
-  to 

^  Lukeiii.  d.         f  Hcb  x.  !•  %  Col  ii.  17. 
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to  the  person  of  Christ,  we  are  taught  under 
this  one  word  of  the  passov^r,  that  he  is  to  us  a 
lamb  in  meekness  and  innocence  of  manners ; 
pure  and  spotless  from  every  stain  of  sin ;  slain 
(and  that  without  the  breaking  of  his  bones)  for 
the  redemption  of  his  people  from  the  wrath  of 
the  destroyer ;  and  feeding  with  his  body  those 
who  put  away  all  leaven  froro  their  hearts. 

But  now,  beside  this  first  difficulty,  which  we 
are  under,  of  comprehending  the  matter  of  the 
scripture  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
is  delivered,  we  are  under  a  second  difficulty  as 
to  the  receiving  of  it ;  without  which  our  under- 
standing of  it  will  be  very  imperfect,  if  any  at 
all.  For  the  force  of  men's  minds  is  generally 
found  to  be  according  to  their  affections;  for 
.which  reason  the  disaffection  of  the  Jew  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  conspicuous  weakness  of  the 
understanding.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tain truth,  confirnied  by  the  experience  of  all 
men,  that  when  any  object  is  admitted  into  the 
mind,  it  must  find  a  faculty  there  which  cor- 
responds with|its  own  peculiar  nature.  When 
there  is  no. appetite,  the  sweetest  meat  is  of  no 
value,  and  even  the  sight  and  savour  of  it  may 
be  disagreeable.  When  there  is  neither  ear  nor 
^kill  in  music,  heavenly  sounds  give,  no  delight  j 
and  with  the  blind  the  beams  of  the  sun  give 

no 
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no  beauty  to  the  richest  prospect. '  It  is  thus  in 
every  other  case  of  the  kind.  The  mathema- 
tician and  logician  apply  to  the  intuitive  faculty 
of  reason ;  the  poet  to  the  imagination  or  mirror 
of  the  mind ;  the  orator  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
affections ;  the  musician  to  the  musical  ear^ 
The  mathematician  demonstrates  nothing  but 
to  patient  and  attentive  reason  ,  to  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  dull  the  poet  is  a  trifler ;  on  the 
hard  and  unfeeling  heart  the  orator  makes  no 
impression ;  and  the  sweetest  music  is  referred 
to  the  class  of  noises,  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
harmony.  Thus  when  God  speaks  of  things 
which  are  above  nature,  his  meaning  must  be 
received  by  a  faculty  which  is  not  the  gift  of 
nature,  but  superadded  to  nature  by  the  gift  of 
God  himself.  For  spiritual  truth  there  must  be 
a  spiritual  sense ;  and  the  scripture  calls  this 
sense  by  the  name  of  faith:  which  word  some- 
times signifies  the  act  of  believing  ;  sometimes 
the  matter  which  is  believed  ;  but  in  many  pas- 
sages it  is  used  for  that  sense  or  capacity  in  the 
intellect,  by  which  the  invisible  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God  are  admitted  and  approved. 

It  is  a  doctrine  which  may  occasion  some 
mortification  to  human  pride,  and  it  seldom  iFails 
to  do  SOS  but  no  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  decided  than  th^is,  thsit  all  men 

VOL.  IV.  c  have 
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have  not  faiths  that  it  is  the  gift  of  Cod  where- 
cver  it  is  found ;  apd  that  the  natural  man,  or 
man  with  no  powers  but  those  of  our  common 
nature,  receiveth  not  the  things^  of  the  spirit  of 
God:  so  far  from  it,  that  they  seem  foolish,  ex- 
1!favagant,  and  incredible,  and  are  rejected  with 
mockery  and  contempt  by  men  who  can  write 
a  pleasant  style,  and  who  seem  to  be  in  other 
respects  (within  the  sphere  of  their  affections) 
Very  sensible  and  ingenious  persons.     On  what 
other  ground  but  that  of  the  scriptural  distinction 
between  feith  and  natural  reason,  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  a  fact  which  so  frequently  occur- 
red at  tlie  first  publication  of  the  gospel  ^  when 
the  same  speech,  the  same  reasoning,  yea  and 
the  same  miracle,  had  a  totally  different  effect 
bn  the  minds  of  different  hearers^  all  present  on 
the  same  occasion  ?     When  Peter  and  John 
healed  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  all  the  people  were  spectators  of  the  fact, 
the  apostles  addressed  themselves  in  a  powerful 
discourse  to  those  who  were  present  ;^  the  lame 
man  still  cleaving  to  them,  and  standing  by  them 
as  a  witness :  and  thus  they  made  some  thou- 
sands of  converts  to  the  word  of  the  gospel. 
But  behold,  the  Sadducees  were  grieved  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  though  preached 
with  all  the  force  of  truth.from  their  own  scrip- 
tures. 
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tures,  and  attended  with  the  cfedential  of  an 
indisputable  miracle ;  which  only  vexed  and 
distressed  them  the  more.  At  Athens,  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  place,  proud  of  their  Greciah 
talent  for  oratory  and  disputation,  considered 
the  rnatter  of  Paul's  preaching  merely  as  a  new 
thing,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  ques* 
tioning  and  wrangling.  Some  called  him  a 
babbler  j  some  said  they  would  hear  him 
again;  some  mocked  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  i  while  Dionysius,  one  of  their  senators, 
Damaris,  and  some  others,  clave  unto  them 
and  believed:  in  other  words,  they  received 
the  gospel  with  that  faculty  of  the  spirit,  which 
alone  is  susceptible  of  it.  Till  there  is  in  man 
the  sense  which  4^eceiveth  these  things,  the  book 
which  treats  of  them  will  noj  be  understood. — 
If  they  are  rejected,  we  must  conclude  this 
sense  to  be  wanting :  and  when  that  is  the  case, 
the  evidence  of  a  miracle  will  not  force  its  way 
through  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart.  Some 
speculative  writers  have  treated  of  credibility 
and  probability,  and  the  nature,  and  force,  and 
degrees,  of  evidence,  as  if  we  had  rules  for 
weighing  all  truth  to  a  single  grain  with  mecha- 
nical certainty  :  whereas  in  fact,  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  balancings  of  reason,  can  resist  a 
proof  that  would  confound  a  devil.  Compare 
c  2  the 
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the  following  examples :  The  Jews  said,  "  a» 
"^  for  this  fellow  we  know  not  whence  he  is." 
The  devils  said,  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art^ 
^*  the  holy  one  of  God."     The  Jews  said,  that 
Christ  cast  out  devils  through  Belzebub  their 
prince :  but  the  devils  never  said  so  themselves. 
The  sun  of  the  noon-day  shines  without  effect 
upon  the  blind,  because  the  proper  sense  is 
wanting:    so'  saith  the   Evangelist,   the  light 
shineth  in  darkness^  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.     Vicious  inclinations  and  habits 
of  sin,  which  render  truth  disagreeable,  are  sure 
to  have  the  effect  of  weakening  and  perverting 
the  judgment :   this,  is  the  condemnation^  that 
light  is  come  into  thezvorld,  and  men  loved  dark* 
ness  rather  than  lights  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.  The  understanding  of  truth  implies  a  love 
of  truth ;  and  the  understanding  will  be  defi- 
cient so  long  as  that  love  is  wanting.  None  are 
so  blind  as  they  who  are  so  by  choice ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  ignorant  are  never  found  to  be  so 
absurd  as  the  disaffected.     The  word  of  Go4 
is  in  itself  all-sufficient  for  the  illumination  of 
the  mind  >  it  is  a  seed^  quick  and  vigorous 
with  the  principles  of  life;  but,  like  other  seeds, 
it  must  find  something  congenial  with  itself 
in  the  soil  into  which  it  falls.  The  word  spoken 
did  not  profit  the  Jews,  because  it  was  .not 

mixed 
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mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  zY;  there 
was  nothing  in  the  soil  to  give  it  nourishment 
and  growth. 

The  distinction  which  the  scripture  hath  made 
between  natural  and  spiritual  men ;  that  is,  be* 
tween  njen  that  have  faith  and  men  that  have 
pone,  is  5Lgreeable  to  what  hath  been  observed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  that  there 
have  been  two  classes  of  people,  all  sprung  from 
the  same  original,  but  totally  different  in  their 
views,  principles,  and  manners.  Before  the 
flood,  they  were  distinguished  as  the  children 
of  Cain,  and  the  children  of  Seth ;  the  latter  of 
whom  inherited  the  faith  of  Abel.  After  the 
flood  we  find  them  again  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Hebrews  and  Heathens.  In  the  gospel 
they  appear  to  us  as  the  children  of  this  worlds 
and  the  children  of  light ;  the  former  cunning 
and  active  in  their  generation  for  the  interests  of 
this  life,  the  other  wise  towards  God  and  the 
things  of  eternity.  These  two  run  on  together, 
like  two  parallel  lines,  through  the  history  of 
this  world :  always  near  to  one  another,  but 
never  meeting.  Whoever  considers  this  fact, 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reason,  why  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  scripture  is  so  differently 
Ifccepted  in  the  world. 

Jfavipg  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
c  3  scripture 
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scripture  must  have  its  difficulties,  and  whence 
they  arise ;  we  shall  obtain  some  farther  light, 
if  we  enquire  what  the  scripture  hath  said  con- 
cerning itself. 

The  great  apostle  thus  distinguishes  between 
the  language  of  revelation,  and  the  words  of 
human  wisdom.  *^  We  speak  the  wisdom  of 
**  God  in  a  mystery ^  even  the  hidden  wisdom — : 
"  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  j 
**  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have 
^^  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  By  which  he 
means,  that  the  priests  and  rulers  who  stood 
up  against  the  Lord,  did  so  for  want  of  under- 
standing that  sense  of  the  scripture  which  is  hidT 
den  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  it,  in  a  way 
totally  different  from  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  which  the  natural  man*  can  neither  see 
nor  admit.  The  word  mystery ^  in  a  vulgar  ac- 
ceptation, is  applied  to  such  thijngs  as  are  dark 
and  unintelligible  :  but  to  speak  in  a  mystery^ 
as  th?  phrase  is  used  in  the  scripture,  is  to  re- 
veal some  sacred  and  heavenly  doctrine  under 
some  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it :  and  thus 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  being  outward 
signs  with  an  inward  and  spiritual  meaning, 
are  also  to  be  understood  as  mysteries.  This 
sense  of  the  word  mystery  is  ascertained  by  that 

passage 
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passage  in  the  revelation ;  the  mystery  of  the 
seven  stars  lohich  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand^ 
and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks:  the  seven  stars 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  ;  and  th( 
seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the 
seven  churches.  To  signify  a  church  holding 
forth  the  light  of  the  gojipel,  by  that  domestic 
instrument  of  illumination  whith  holds  a  can- 
dle ;  and  to  signify  a  ruler  or  teacher  by  a  st^r 
which  gives  light  from  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
is  to  speak  under  the  form  of  a  mystery  j  which 
is  not  necessarily  unintelligible,  because  it  is 
here  explained.  So  in  another  place;  this  is  a 
great  mystery ^  saith  the  apostle,  but  I  speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  church.  To  teach 
us  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  church,  for 
the  bringing  forth  of  sons  to  glory,  under  the 
similitude  of  Adam  and  Eve  united  in  Paradise 
for  the  multiplying  of  mankind  upon  earth,  is 
also  to  speak  in  a  mystery.  The  sorceress  in  the 
Revelation*,  who  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Babylon,  hath  the  word  Mystery  Inscribed 
with  that  name  upon  her  forehead  j  because 
Babylon  is  there  not  literal,  but  figurative  or 
mystical,  to  denote  that  abomination  of  idolatry, 
by  the  sorceries  of  which  all  nations  were  de-^ 
Ctived^:  she  sitteth  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast, 
c  4  supported 

5  Ch^p.wi.  t  Chap.  xii.  23, 
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supported  by  the  imperial  powers  of  this  world, 
called,  the  kings  of  the  earth :  and  the  wine  in 
her  cup  is  the  false  doctrine  with  which  she  in- 
intoxicates  the  minds  of  men. 

This  hidden  wisdom  of  the  scripture  is  to  be 
considered  as  treasure  hid  in  the  earth,  for 
which  men  must  search  with  that  same  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  they  penetrate  into  a 
mine  of  gold  :  for  when  our  Saviour  commands 
us  to  search  the  scriptures  for  their  testimony  of 
himself,  the  language  of  the  precept  implies 
that  kind  of  searching  by  which  gold  and  silver 
are  discovered  under  ground.  He  who  doth 
not  search  the  word  of  God  in  that  manner, 
and  with  that  spirit,  for  what  is  to  be  found 
underneath  it,  will  never  discover  its  true  value. 
The  same  principle  is  inculcated  with  a  like 
allusion,  when  the  divine  law  is  compared  to 
honey  and  the  honey-comb;  an  inward  sense 
being  therein  hidden,  as  when  the  bee  seals  up 
its  treasure  in  the  cells  of  wax  :  and  the  one 
when  taken  out  is  as  sweet  to  the  understanding 
as  the  other  is  to  the  palate.  It  is  also  as  the 
com  in  the  husk,  which  must  be  taken  from- 
thence  by  the  labour  of  the  ox  on  the  threshing 
floor,  (as  the  custom  was  of  old)  before  it  can 
support  the  life  of  man.  As  the  disciples  of 
Christ  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  rubbedl 

them 
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them  in  their  hands  on  the  sabbath  day,  so 
should  every  christian  preacher  handle  the  word 
of  God  before  it  can  give  nourishment  to  their 
hearers.     The  labour  of  the  ministry  is  certainly 
alluded  to  in  that  precept  relating  to  the  thresh- 
ing floor,  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
ireadeth  out  the  corn  :   for  the  apostle  seems  to 
wonder  how  any  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  God  considered  nothing  but  the  bene- 
fit of  the  beast  on  this  occasion ;   as  if  he  had 
care  of  oxen  y  when  he -undoubtedly  meant  to 
assign  the  reward,  and  signify  the  work  of  his 
ministers,  zoho  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 
It  is  the  v/ork  of  the  ministry  to  expound  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  labouring  ox  in  the  thresh- 
ing floor  treadeth  out  the  grain  from  the  chafl^: 
and  as  the  ox  is  not  muzzled  at  such  a  time, 
but  partakes  freely  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour ; 
so  by  parity  of  justice,  they  who  preach  the 
word  have  a  right  to  live  of  it. 
That  there  is  both  a  plain  and  a  6gurative  sense 
in  the  language  of  the  scripture,  particularly  in 
the  law,  is  clear  from  the  Apostle's  reasoning  on 
another  occasion.     He  gives  a  name  to  each  of 
these,  distinguishing  them  under  the  contrary 
terms  of  the  letter  and  the  spijit :  which  terms 
are  not  unfrequently  applied  in  the  language  of 
civil  life  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  which  there 

is 
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is  a  literal  sense  of  the  words^  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  general  intention^  called  the  spirit, 
which  the  letter  cannot  always  reach. 

The  letter  of  the  scripture  is  applied  to  the 
outward  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  the  law, 
as  they  stand  in  the  words  of  the  law  without 
their  interpretation:  th^  spirit  of  them,  or  the 
intention  of  the  law-giver,  is  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  testament,  called  elsewhere 
(Ae  good  things  to  comey  of  which  the  law  had  ' 
an  image  and  shadow.  In  its  washings  and 
purifications  we  see  the  doctrine  of  baptism  ,• 
that  is,  of  regeneration  by  water  and  the  spirit 
of  God*.  In  its  sacrifices  we  see  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  once  for  all.  Had 
it  not  been  necessary  for  man  to  be  born  of  the 
spirit,  and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
law  would  not  have  troubled  the  people  with 
washings  and  sacrifices ;  for  in  that  case  they 
would  have  $ignified  nothing,  and  consequently 
would  have  been  superfluous  and  impertinent ; 
whereas  if  we  take  them  right,  the  services  of 
the  law  are  the  gospel  in  figurative  description, 
and  the  gospel  is  the  law  in  spirit  and  significa- 
tion. The  passover  of  the  law  is  a  sign  of 
Christ  that  was  to  come ;  and  Christ  when  he  is 
come  is  the  sense  and  signification  of  the  pass- 

QVe^n 
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over.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  christian  minister  not 
to  disappoint  the  law  or  the  gospel,  but  to  <fo 
justice  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  both,  and  put 
these  things  together,  for  the  edification  of  tht 
people.  "  Our  sufficiency  (saith  the  apostle)  is 
**  of  God,  who  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of 
**  the  new  testament,  notof  the  letter,  but  of  the 
^*  spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  sjnrit 
^*  giveth  life."  The  letter  of  the  law,  voided  of . 
its  evangelical  intention,  leaves  our  bodies  wash- 
ed, but  our  souls  unclean ;  it  leaves  us  nothing 
but  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  conse- 
quently under  guilt  and  forfeiture ;  whence  the 
apostle  hath  truly  affirmed,  that  in  this  capacity 
it  is  a  ministration  of  death.  In  his  reasonings 
with  the  Jews,  he  presses  them  with  the  unrea- 
sonableness and  wickedness  of  resting  in  thi 
literal  observation  6f  the  law;  telling  them» 
that  by  the  letter  and  circumcisian  they  trans-' 
gressed  the  lazv.  But  hovi^  could  this  be  ?  did 
not  the  law  ordain  circumcision  in  the  fetter?  it 
did  undoubtedly :  yet,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  the  literal  observation  of  the  law 
was  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  whence  , 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  letter  of 
the  iaw  was  ordained  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
spirit  or  moral  inteption  5  which  the  Jew  neg- 
lecting, while  he  trusted  in  the  law  fis  ^  form, 
4  was 
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was  in  effect  a  transgressor  of  it ;  and  was  con*- 
demned  in  his  error  by  the  Gentiles,  who  with^- 
out  being  bom  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  had 
jaow  attained  to  the  spirit  of  it,  and  were  better 
Jews  thsui  the  Jews  themselves :  for,  adds  the 
-apostle,  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly^ 
neither  is  Ihat  circumcision^  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  i  Ifut  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inward* 
ly,  and  circumcision  (as  Moses  himself  had 
taught*)  is  that  of  th^  heart,  in  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter. 

To  enquire  more  particularly  into  the  errors  of 
the  Jews  and  the  causes  of  them,  would  be  fo* 
reign  to  my  design.  The  fact  is  plain,  that 
they  erred  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  their  law; 
and  that  by  still  adhering  to  the  same,  they  are 
no  nearer  to  the  gospel  now  than  they  were 
^venteen  hundred  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  succeeded  in 
their  labours  by  being  ministers  of  the  spirit  j; 
that  is,  by  interpreting  and  reasoning  according 
to  an  inward  or  figurative  sense  in  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  p$alms.  All  the  fathers  of 
the  christian  church  followed  their  example ; 
particularly  Origen^  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
powerful  of  primitive  expositors.  Then  were 
the  Jews  confounded,  the  heathens  converted, 

the 
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the  word  of  God  was  efficacious,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  edified.  The  sime  way  of  teaching 
was  observed  in  the  middle  ages,  'till  the  times 
of  the  reformation ;  and  even  then  our  best 
scholars  still  drew  their  divine  oratory,  particu- 
larly the  learned  and  accomplished  iSrasmus, 
from  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  the  first  ages.  To 
revive  and  promote  which,  within  my  own  little 
sphere,  is  the  design  of  this  and  the  following 
lectures:  in  all  which  I  shall  invariably  follow 
the  rule  of  making  the  scripture  its  own  intet 
preter.  And  now  I  have  opened  the  way  by 
shewing  in  what  respects  and  for  what  reasons 
the  style  of  the  scripture  differs  from  that  ot 
other  books,  and  that  it  is  symbolical  or  figura- 
tive ;  I  propose  with  God's  leave  to  distin- 
guish the  figures  of  the  scripture  into  their 
proper  kinds,  with  examples  and  explanations 
in  each  kind,  from  the  scripture  itself. 
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LECTURE   11. 


•K  tnt  PK^URES  WHICH  ARE  FOUKl>  IN  Tttt, 
l^ANGUAOE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE 
SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  THEM. 

XT  hath  been  shewn  in  the  former  Lecture^ 
that  as  the  scripture  teaches  spiritual  things 
which  cannot  be  taught  in  words,  the  wisdom 
of  God  hath  made  use  of  things,  as  signs  and 
figures,  to  explain  them.  This  is  done  for  seve- 
ral reasons:  first,  because  we  cannot  conceive 
things  of  a  spiritual  nature  but  by  borrowing 
'  our  notions  of  them  from  the  things  that  are 
visible  and  familiar-  to  our  senses.  Secondly, 
because  the  scripture  can  speak  under  this 
form  to  some  men,  and  reveal  many  things 
to  them,  while  the  same  words  reveal  no- 
thing to  others :  like  that  pillar  in  the  wilder- 
ness,, which  was  a  cloud  of  darkness  to  the 

Egyptians, 
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^Egyptians,  while  it  gave  light  to  the  Hebrews- 
Thirdly  because  an  outward  sign,  such  as  those 
of  the  scripture  are,  becomes  a  pledge  and  art 
Evidence  of  the  thing  signified ;  as  it  doubtless 
is  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  gospel  to  see 
its  mysteries  exactly  delineated  so  long  before 
in  the  services  of  the  laW  of  Moses ;  and  much 
more  to  see  them  written  in  the  characters  of 
nature  itself. 

The  things  which  the  scripture  uses  as  figures 
of  other  things  are  taken,  1 .  From  the  natural 
creation,  or  world  of  sensible  objects.  2.  From 
the  institutions  of  the  law.  3.  From  the  per^ 
sons  of  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  time- 
4.  From  the  history  of  the  church.  5,  From 
the  actions  of  inspired  men,  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  not  only  miracles  but  signs  of 
something  beyond  themselves,  and  conformable 
to  the  general  plan  of  our  salvation  and  redemp- 
tion. 

These  are  the  materials  of  that  figurative  lan- 
guage in  which  the  bible  is  written;  and  of  the 
sex^ral  kinds  of  them,  as  here  distinguished,  I 
shall  treat  in  their  order,  after  I  have  given  a 
general  description  6f  each. 

1.  When  any  object  is  taken  from  the  visible 
creation,  and  applied  as  an  illustration  or  sign 
of  some  spiritual  truth,  we  call  it  a  natural 

image. 
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irqage.  The  scripture  calls  them  similitudts; 
as  in  that  passage  of  the  prophet  Hosea — I  have 
multiplied  visions,  and  used  similitudes  by  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  *.  A  discourse  made 
up  of  such  is  called  a  parable  ;  a  form  of  speech 
which  our  Saviour  as  a  divine  teacher  thought 
most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own  preach- 
ing, and  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.  In  which, 
however,  he  only  did  what  the  scripture  had 
always  done  ;  he  instructed  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
derstanding by  placing  some  natural  object  be^ 
fore  them ;  and  as  the  visible  world  throughout 
is  a  pattern  of  the  invisible,  the  figures  of  the 
sacred  language  built  upon  the  images  of  na- 
tuie,  are  as  extensive  as  the  world  itself;  so 
that  it  would  be  a  vain  undertaking  to  inter- 
pret all  the  figures  which  are  reducible  to  this 
class. 

2.  Other  figures  are  borrowed  from  the  insti- 
tutions (5f  the  ceremonial  law,  which  are  applied 
to  the  things  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  this  capacity 
the  law  is  all  figure.  It  is  nothing  considered 
in  itself  but  a  copy,  a  shadoiv  of  good  things  to 
come;  and  as  a  shadow,  it  had  only  the/(7r;w, 
not  the  substance^  (or  very  image,  as  the  scrip- 
ture calls  it)  of  the  things  hoped  for.  Its  ele- 
ments were  like  those  of  the  gospel  in  form; 

and 
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and  therefore  it  was  a  schoolmaster ^  a  teacher 
of  such  elements  as  prepared  tihe  mind  for  the 
reception  of  a  spiritual  dispensatbn,  in  which 
its  shadows  are  now  realized. 

When  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  called  a 
priest,  a  character  is  given  to  him,  which  can- 
not be  understood  till  we  go  back  to  the  law. 
There  wte  see  what  a  priest  was,  and  what  he 
did ;  and  thence  we  learn  the  nature  of  our 
Saviour's  priestly  office.  And  as  the  whole  law, 
in  its  ritual,  consisted  chiefly  of  priestly  ministra- 
tion ;  then,  if  the  priest  himself  was  figurative, 
his  ministration  was  so  likewise,  and  conse- 
quently the  law  was  a  pattern  of  the  gospel. 

3.  The  things  relating  to  our  Saviour's  per- 
son, that  is,  to  his  birth,  dignity,  actions, 
suflFerings,  death,  resurrection,  and  glorifi- 
cation, were  foreshewn  in  the  history  of  other 
great  and  remarkable  persons,  who,  in  the 
farmer  ages  of  the  church,  were  saviours  upon 
occasion  to  their  people,  or  examples  of  perse- 
cuted innocence,  truth,  and  holiness,  as  he  was 
to  be.  Such  persons  acting,  or  suffering,  or 
triumphing,  in  this  prophetic  capacity,  are  . 
called  types.  ,  In  the  gospel  they  are  called 
Jigns ;  and  as  a  specimen  for  the  present,  we 
may  take  the  two  characters  oi  Jonah  and  Solo- 
mon^ as  referred  to  in  the  llth  chapter  of  St. 
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Luke.  Our  Saviour*  proposed  Jonah  to  the 
Jews  as  a  sign  of  his  own  future  resurrection. 
This  prophet  went  down  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mohster,  as  Christ  was  to  be  swallowed  up  like 
other  men  by  the  devouring  jaws  of  death.  As 
the  prophet  was  detained  there  three  days, 
Christ  was  so  long  to  be  confined  to  the  sepul- 
chre :  and^s  Jonah  was  restored  to  the  light  at 
the  divine  command,  so  was  Christ  to  rise  again 
from  the  dead.  Jonah  was  therefore  a  sign  of 
his  death  and  resurrection,  such  as  no  words 
could  have  delivered  ;  for  a  miraculous  fact  is 
best  signified  by  a  miraculous  sigp,  which  shews 
us  that  the  thing  was  known  and  determined 
before  it  came  to  pass. 

Such  another  sign  was  Solomon  ;  the  fame  of 
whose  wisdom  brought  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
from  a  heathen  land  to  hear  his  words,  and 
wonder  at  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom,  and 
admire  the  order  of  his  government:  a  sign 
that  the  Gentiles  should  listen  to  the  word  of 
him  that  was  greater  than  Solomon,  and  be  con*  * 
verted  to  the  laws  and  oeconomy  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom ;  while  the  Jews  should  despise  his 
words  and  persecute  his  church :  for  which  the 
example  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  shall  rise  in 
judgment  to  condemn  them. 

4    Nest 

*  Matth.  xii.  40. 
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4.  Next  to  the  persons  of  the  prophets  is  the 
history  of  the  church  at  large  ;    concerning 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  ordained,  that  things 
past  should  represent  things  to  come,  and  serve 
as  admonitions  and  signs  to  the  people  of  God 
to  the  end  of  the  world.     Hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  no  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpre- 
tation :  its  sense  does  not  end  in  the  persons  of 
whom  it  speaks,  but  is  of  public  application 
for  the  benefit  of  all  places  and  of  all  times. 
The  apostle  speaking  of  some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  the  church,  assures 
us,  that  all  those  things  happened/or  ensamples, 
and  are  ivrittenfor  our  admonition.    The  deli- 
verance of  the   Hebrews   from  Egypt  was  a 
pledge  of  our  deliverance  from  this  world  of  sin 
and  bondage  ;  the  service  of  which  is  perfect 
.  flavery,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  under  Pha- 
raoh.   Their  temptations  in  the  wilderness  were 
like  our  trials  in  the  passage  through  this  mortal 
life.     Their  settlement  in  Canaan  is  an  earnest 
to  us,  that  if  we  commit  ourselves  in  faith  to  the 
guidance  of  God,  we  shall  in  like  manner  ob- 
tain the  promised  inheritance ;  ,and  that  with- 
out faith,  we  shall  fall  short  of  it. 
Lastly,  the  actions  of  the  prophets,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Christ  himself,  were  figurative  and 
prophetical^   they  are  therefore  called  sighs  as 
x>  3  well 
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well  as  miracles,  because  they  carried  an  in- 
structive signification,  and  pointed  to  something 
greater  than  ^themselves.  The  ways  of  divine 
wisdom  are  comprehensive,  and  answer  many 
purposes  at  (Mice.  Our  Saviour  perfonned  many 
mighty  works,  that  for  the  sake  of  them  men 
might  believe  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  but  then  they  were  withal  of  such  a 
sort,  as  to  admit  of  an  application  to  the  state 
of  all  Christians.  We  do  not  hear  his  yoice> 
bidding  us  leave  our  companions  in  the  ship  and 
walk  towards  him  upon  the  wkter :  but  all  that 
will  come  to  him  must  have  their  faith  exer- 
cised, as  that  of  Peter  was,  upon  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world;  they  must  undertake  & 
liazardous  passage,  in  which  liothing  but  the 
power  of  Christ  can  support  them  y,  and  if  they 
cry  to  him,  the  same  right  hand,  which  saved 
the  fearful  Apostle,  will  be  stretched  out  to 
help  them  in  all  their  dangers  and  necessities^  -^ 
and  the  same  goodness  will  be  tender  toward 
their  infirmity  in  the  hour  of  trial;  reproving 
and  yet  pardoning  the  deficiencies  of  their 
faith. 

All  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  after  this  pat- 
tern ;  they  are  signs  of  salvation  in  all  ages,  and 
admit  of  a  general  application  to  every  member 

.of 
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of  the  church,  with  whom  the  same  miraculous 
power  is  still  present,  and  acting  for  the  highest 
purposes,  though  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  five  heads,  the  spi- 
ritual language  of  the  scripture  may  be  reduced, 
and  from  them  the  matter  of  it  is  borrowed : 
Z.  From  the  images  of  nature,  or  visible  things 
as  representations  of  things  invisible.     2.  From 
the  institutions  of  the  law,  as  prefiguring  the 
things  of  the  gospel.     8.  From  the  persons  of 
the  prophets,  as  types  of  the  great  prophet  and 
Saviour  that  was  to  come.    4.  From  the  history 
I8St  the  church  of  Israel  as  an  ensample  to  the 
christian  world.     5.  From  the  miraculous  acts 
of  Moses,  Christ,  and  others,  as  signs  of  the 
saving  power  of  God  towards  the  souls  of  men. 
All  these  things  compose  the  figurative  language 
of  the  bible;  and  that  interpretation  which 
opens  and  applies  them  to  the  objects  of  faith, 
IS  caiDed  a  spiritual  interpretation ;   as  being 
agreeable  to  that  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  division  of 
iriy  subject,  that  by  understanding  at  the  begin-, 
ning  what  my  desigit  is  in  the  whole,  it  may 
always  be  known,  as  I  proceed  in  it,  what 
part  I  am  upon. 
Of  this  figurative  language,  the  elements  first 
p  3  to 
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to  be  understood  are  those  which  are  borrowed 
from  the  images  of  nature.  And  here  a  vast 
field  is  open  to  us,  as  wide  as  the  world  itself. 
If  we  consider  it  in  due  order,  we  must  begin 
with  the  creation ;  which  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  is  a  pattern  of  the  new  creation  in 
Chrift  Jesus ;  and  is  so  applied  by  the  apostle : 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness y  hathshined  in  our  /learts  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ*.  Till  this  light  fliines  in 
the  heart  of  man,  he  is  in  the  same  state  as  the 
unformed  world  was,  when  dai^kness  lay  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep:  and  when  the  new  creation 
takes  place,  he  rises  in  baptism,  as  the  new 
earth  did  from  the  waters,  by  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  upon  them. 

The  lights  of  heaven  \r\  their  order  are  all  ap- 
plied to  give  us  conceptions  of  God's  power, 
and  shew  us  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the 
84th  Psalm,  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  and  a 
Jliield;  2l  suit  to  give  light  to  his  people,  and  a 
shield  io  protect  them  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness. Christ,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  is 
Xht  sun  of  righteousness  y  who  as  the  natural  sun 
revives  the  grass,  and  renews  the  year,  brings 
on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  is  the 

great 
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great  restorer  of  all  things  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  5  shining  with  the  new  light  of  life  and 
immortality  Xo  those  who  once  sat  in  darhness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  church 
has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  glorious 
character :  Arise^  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee*. 
When  he  was  manifefted  to  the  eyes  of  men,  he 
called  himself  the  light  of  the  zoorld,  and  pro- 
mised to  give- the  same  light  to  those  that  follow 
him.  In  the  absence  of  Chrift  as  the  personal 
Jight  of  the  world,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the 
light  of  the  scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  to 
our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word 
of  prophecy  is  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place; 
and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  so  we 
must  give  heed  to  this  light,  if  we  would  see 
things  to  come. 

ITie  moon  is  used  as  an  ^smblem  of  the 
church;  which  receives  its  light  from  Christ 
as  the  moon  does  from  the  sun :  therefore  the 
renovation  of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation 
of  the  church  -,  as  a  sign  of  which,  the  new 
moons  were  appointed  to  be  observed  as  reli- 
gious festivals  under  the  law  -,  and  the  apostle 
tells  us  they  were  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ; 
and,  the  substance  of  that  shadow  is  known  from 
I         D  4  the 
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the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  relation  which 
the  moon  bears  to  the  sun. 

The  angels  or  ruling  ministers  in  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  signified*  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  by  seven  stars  in  the  right  hand  of 
Christ:  because  his  ministers  hold  forth  the 
word  of  life,  and  their  light  shines  before  men 
in  this  mortal  state,  as  the  stars  give  light  to  the 
world  in  the  night  season ;  of  which  light  Chris- 
tians in  general  partake,  and  are  therefore  called 
children  of  light. 

This  natural  image  of  the  light  is  applied  to 
so  many  great  purposes,  that  I  must  not  dis^^ 
iniss  it  without  making  somfe  farther  use  of  it. 

You  see,  our  God  is  light ;  our  Redeemer  is 
lights  our  scripture  is  lights  our  whole  religion 
is  light ;  the  ministers  of  it  are  light;  all  chris-^ 
tian  people  are  children  of  the  light,  and  have 
light  within  them.  Jfso,  what  an  obligation 
is  laid  upon  us,  not  to  walk  as  if  we  wer^  in 
darkness,  but  to  walk  uprightly  as  in  the  day, 
shewing  the  people  of!  this  world,  that  we  have 
a  better  rule  to  direct  us  than  they  have.  If  we 
wtio  have  the  light  walk  as  they  do  who  are  in 
darkness,  the  same  darkness  will  assuredly  come 
upon  us;  we  shall  understand  nothing,  we  shall 
care  for  nothing; 'the  Kght  that  is  within  us  will 
l^e  changed  into  darkness;  and  then,  vanity 
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and  confasion  will  be  the  consequence,  as  to 
those  who  walk  in  the  dark  through  a  perplex- 
ed and  dangerous^  path :  and  better  would  it  be 
»ot  to  have  had  the  light,  than  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  guilt  of  having  extinguished  it  and 
turned  it  into  darkness.  This  is  the  moral  doc- 
trine to  be  derived  from  the  usage  of  light  in 
the  sacred  language. 

Here  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  figures 
of  the  scripture  necessarily  introduce  something 
figurative  into  our  worship ;  of  which  I  could 
give  you  several  instances :  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  matter  now  before  us.  The  pri- 
mitive Christians  signified  their  relation  to  the. 
true  light,  and  expressed  a  religious  regard  to 
it,  by  the  outward  form  of  worshipping  with 
their  faces  towards  the  eaft :  because  there  the 
light  first  arises  out  of  darkness,  and  there  the 
day  of  true  knowledge  arose,  like  the  sun,  upon 
such  as  lay  buried  in  ignorance.  To  this  day 
our  churches,  especially  that  part  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  most  solemn  act  of  christian 
worship,  is  placed  toward  the  east ;  our  dead 
are  buried  with  their  faces  to  the  east:  and 
when  we  repeat  the  articles  of  our  faith,  we 
have  a  custom  of  turning  ourselves  to  the  east. 
The  primitive  Christians  called  their  baptism 
tUeir  illumination  ;  to  denote  which,  a  light  was 

put 
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put  into  the  hands  of  the  person  after  baptism, 
and  they  were  admitted  to  hear  the  lectures  of 
the  catechists  in  the  church,  under  the  name  of 
the  illuminated.  The  festival  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  January 
with  the  ceremony  of  a  number  of  lighted 
torches.  When  the  converts  repeated  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith  at  baptism,  they  turned 
themselves  to  the  east  3  and  to  the  west  when 
they  renounced  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  the 
modem  church  of  Rome  this  ceremony  of  wor- 
shipping to  the  east  has  been  abused,  and  turned 
into  an  act  of  adoration  to  the  altar;  on  account 
of  which,  some  Christians  who  have  Heard  of 
the  abuse  of  this  ceremony,  without  knqwing 
the  use  of  it,  have  rejected  that  as  an  act  of  su- 
perstition, which  has  an  edifying  sense,  and 
was  practised  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  before 
any  superstition  had  infected  the  church.  As 
such  only  I  would  recomriiend  it  to  observation*. 

In 

•  An  exceUent  sermon,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  which  I  carried  through  the  press,  when  I  was  an  under 
graduate  at  Oxford,  was  published  on  Christ  the  light  of  tht 
muorld,  from  a  verse  of  the  19th  Psalm,  by  my  admired,  be^ 
loved  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  George  Watson,  once 
a  fellow  of  University  College,  to  whose  early  instructions 
and  example  I  have  been  indebted  in  most  of  the  literary 
labours  of  my  life.  Many  extraordinary  men  have  I  seen  9 
bat  for  taste  in  classical  literature^  and  all  works  of  genius^ 
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In  the  element  of  air,  which  comes  next  in 
order  to  be  considered,  we  have  a  figure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  worketh  imperceptiljly  as  it 
listeth,  while  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
nor  whither  it  goeth.  The  operations  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  are  like  thbse  of  the  air,  necessary 
to  life ;  the  one  to  the  natural  life,  the  other  to 
the  spiritual:  and  as  the  air' gives  the  breath  of 
speech,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  the  utterance 
of  inspiration:  therefore  he  descended  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  under  the  outward  sign  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind  from  heaven;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  apostles  ^pake  as  the  spirit 
gave  them  utterance;  and  their  sound  went 
out  into  all  lands. 

The  element  of  water,  which  washes  and 
purifies  the  body,  is  us^d  to  signify  the  inward 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  by  the  washing 
of  grace  in  baptism:  and  all  the  purifications 
by  water  under  the  law  had  the  like  meaning ; 
as  they  are  applied  in  those  words  of  the  pro- 
phet: then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water. upon  i/ou, 
and  ye  shall  be  deaUy  from  all  your  filthiness\ 
and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you :    a 

new 

for  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writings;  for  readiness 
.^of^eech  and  sweetness  of  elocution;  for  devout  afFection 
X&if^SiiMo^f  for  charitable  goodness  of  heart,  and  elegance 
of  mannersi  I  never  met  with  one  that  exceeded  him. 
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new  heart  also  will  I  give  yoUy  and  a  nezo  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you  *.  This  new  heart  and 
new  spirit,  as  the  work  of  God's  grace,  was 
always  signified  by  every  act  of  religious  purifi- 
cation; according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Tltou 
shall  xcash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow 
— Make  me  a  clean  heart,  OGod,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  mef. 

Water  is  used  in  another  capacity  to  quench 
the  thirst ;  in  which  sense  it  is  put  for  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  word,  refreshing  and  invigorating* 
the  soul,  as  the  water  of  the  spring  gives  new 
life  and  strength  to  the  thirsty.  As  the  spring 
breaks  forth  from  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
earth,  the  doctrines  of  salvation  proceed  from  a 
source  which  we  cannot  see.  In  this  sort  of 
language  did  our  Saviour  speak  of  the  grace  of 
his  own  divine  doctrine  to  the  woman  of  Sama^ 
ria :  if  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it 
is  that  saith  to  thee,  give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water  J;  that  is,  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  which  he  preached  to  the  world, 

and 

*  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25.  f  Psalm  li. 

J  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  scripture  term  of 
li'vingswattr  for  the  water  of  a  running  spring  5  because  it 
brings  with  it  a  new  life  and  spirit,  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  subterraneous  chymistry  of  nature  $  and  it  U 
always  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air. 
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and  of  which  he  uSed  these  remarkable  words 
in  the  temple . — He  that  believe th  on  me^  as  the 
scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  sftalljlow 
rivers  of  living  wat^r;  that  is,  the  words  of. his 
mouth  shall  convey  that  doctrine  .which  giveth 
life  to  the  world :  his  preaching  shall  satisfy  a 
multitude  of  souls,  as  the  stream  of  a  river  is 
sufficient  to  the  quenching  of  their  thirst. 

As  the  elements  of  the  world,  so  the  seasons, 
of  the  year  have  their  signification  in  scriptux^u 
The  beauties  of  the  spring  and  summer  are  se- 
lected by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  describe  the 
perfection  and  feKcity  of  Messiah's  kingdom  at 
the  appearance  of  the  gospel:  when  righteous- 
ness should  spring  up  among  the  barren  Gen- 
tiles who  had  been  fruitless  and  deserted  as  the 
earth  when  forsaken  by  the  sun  5  The  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  roses  it  shall 
blossom  abundantly  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
ajid  singing :  the  glory  of  Lebanoii  shall  be 
given  to  it^  the  excellency  ofCarmel  and  Sharon -y 
they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ex^ 
cellency  of  our  God^.  The  season  of  the 
harvest,  which  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
year,  is  applied  in  a  parable  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  great  in-gathering  of  the  world,  when  the 
wheat  shall  be  reaped,  the  tares  shall  be  sepa- 
rated 
•  Isaiah  XXXV.  I.  2. 
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rated  for  the  fire,  and  the  labourers  employed 
in  that  great  work  shall  be  the  ministring  spirits 
of  God,  sent  forth  to  gather  his  elect,  and  to 
finish  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  Harvest 
of  our  Lord,  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  as 
surely  as  the  course  of  the  year  brings  us  about 
to  that  season,  so  surely  will  the  dispensation  of 
God,  now  on  its  progress,  bring  us  to  a  sight  of 
that  other  harvest :  and  it  behoves  us  to  con- 
sider well  what  part  we  are  likely  to  bear  on 
that  occasion. 

From  the  seasons  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
animal  creation ;  at  the  head  of  which  is  man, 
an  epitome  of  all  the  other  works  of  God. 

The  OBConomy  and  disposition  of  the  human 
body  is  used  as  a  figure  of  that  spiritual  society, 
or  corporate  body,  which  we  call  the  Church ; 
and  God  is  said  to  have  disposed  the  oflBices  of 
the  one  in  conformity  to  the  order  observable  in 
the  other.  The  head  is  Christ ;  the  eyes  ap- 
pointed to  see  for  the  rest  of  the  body,  are  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  antiently  called  seers. 
The  hands  that  minister  are  the  charitable 
and  merciful,  who  delight  in  supplying .  the 
wants  of  their  fellow  members.  The  feet  are 
the  inferior  attendants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know 
their  place,  and  be  subservient  in  their  proper 
callings.  Each  hath  his  proper  gifts  and  his 
3  proper 
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proper  station ;  and  as  there  is  no  respect  o^ 
persons  with  God,  no  man  should  pay  any  un- 
due respect  to  himself;  but  all  should  unite 
with  humility  and  piety  in  fulfilling  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  who  hath  joined  them  together 
in  one  communion.  As  there  is  no  division  in 
the  natural  body,  but  all  the  limbs  and  members 
have  care  for  one  another,  and  one  life  animates 
thenpi  all ;  so  it  should  be  in  the  church,  where 
there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit.  In  this  form 
hath  the  apostle  argued  against  the  divisions 
and  jealousies  then  prevailing  in  the  church  of 
Corinth*:  and  if  his  argument  was  considered 
as  it  merits,  and  in  that  spirit  of  fervent  zeal  and 
love  with  which  it  was  written,  there  would  be 
no  isuch  thing  as  schism  in  the  church,  or  fac- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  bodily  senses  of  men  arc  used  to  denote 
the  faculties  of  the  mind :  for  the  soul  has  its 
senses ;  but  as  we  cannot  see  their  operations, 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  in  such  terms  as 
are  taken  from  the  visible  powers  of  the  body. 
He  that  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
scripture,  is  said  to  have  no  ears-,  he  that  doe^ 
not  see  spiritual  things,  to  have  no  eyes;  he  that 
cannot  make  confession  of  his  faith  with  his 
tongue,  and  has  np  delight  in  the  praises  of  God^ 

is 
f  SeQ  X  Cor,  xiu 
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is  dumb.  In  shorty  every  unregenerate  mao^ 
who  is  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  haa 
nothing  but  what  nature  and  his  own  vanity 
give  him,  is  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  a 
beggar,  poor  and  blind  and  naked*;  and  he  who 
is  not  yet  alive  in  spirit,  is  even  taken  for  dead 
and  buried,  and  is  called  upon  to  arise  from  the^ 
deady  and  awake  unto  righteousness. 

The  soul  being  invisible,  its  distempers  arc 
so;  therefore  liie  sacred  language  describes 
them  by  the  distempers  of  die  body.  A  nation 
or  city,  in  a  state  of  sin  and  impenitence,  are 
represented  to  themselves  as  a  body  full  of 
diseases  and  sores.  In  this  style  the  spirit 
speaks  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  Judah'and  Je- 
rusalem I  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to 
the  head^  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  up  to 
their  princes  and  rulers,  .Mere  is  no  soundness  in 
it,  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores: 
In  the  same  way,  the  works  of  the  devil  in 
stripping  and  abusing  the  nature  of  man  by  the 
fatal  introduction  of  sin,  are  represented  as 
wounds  given  by  a  thief,  who  meets  him  on 
the  road,  and  leaves  him  naked  and  half-dead 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  ^intention  of  that 
parable,  which  describes  the  fall  and  salvation 

of 

*  Rev.  iii.  I  J. 
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t>{  man,  as  the  relieving  and  curing  of  a  wound- 
ed traveHeV. 

Hie  support  6f  man's  spiritilal  life  is  like  the 
support  of  his  natural ;  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  siipper^  (which  some  of  late  have 
taken  great  pains  to  undervalue  and  niisinter* 
pret)  is  built  upon  this  similitude. 

Man  is  sent  into  the  world  to  earh  his  bitad 
by  his  labotir>  and  some  think  he  is  sent  for>no* 
thing  elsei  but  this  is  only  a  shadow  of  hispro* 
per  errand>  which  is,  to  toork  out  his  own  sal^ 
H)ation  with  fear  and  trembling  :  and  for  this 
work  he  has  need  of  sustenante^  as  much  as 
for  the  daily  labours  of  his  life.  Therefore  God 
Mas  provided  a  sujfiply  of  a  spiritual  kind,  signi- 
ffied  outwardly  by  the  figures  of  bread  aiid, 
wine,  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  instituted  ipeians  of  convey- 
ing the  benefits  of  it  to  the  souls  of  irten.  Beasts 
killed  in  sacrifice  were  fed  upon  by  the  oflTerers; 
and  Christ's  death  being  a  satrifice,  he  is  fed 
upon  in  faith  by  those  who  thus  commemorate 
his  dieathj  and  the  consequence  is  the  strength^ 
tiling  and  rrfreshing  of  their  souk :  if  nbti  this 
absurdity  should  follow  from  the  parallel^  that 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  was  a  meer  cere- 
mony which  contributed  nothing  to  the  nourish* 
raent  of  the  body*  What  can  be  more  express 
.  voLi  IV*  E  than 
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than  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  himself  upon 
this  subject?  My  flesh  is  vieat  indeed^  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed — He  that  eateth  me^  even 
he  shaillive  hy  me \  that  is^  shall  live  with  a 
iiew  an4  divine  life,  a&  really  as  his  body  lives 
and  is  nourished  by  his  daily  bread.     Unless 
•these  words  do  signify,  that  a  real  principle  of 
life  and  strength  is  derived  to  us' from  the  body 
of  Christ,  whereof  we  partake,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  in  language,  and  every  doctrine  of  the 
scripture  may  be  thrown  into  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity.   Without  faith,  as  it  hath  already  been 
argued  in  the  proper  place,  the  language  of  the 
scripture  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  admitted  in 
its  true  sense;  but  with  it,  it  is  clear  enough  to- 
^very  reader. 

This  first  head  of  my  subject  is  so  copious,, 
that  I  must  cgnclude  here,  and  defer  what  r«' 
mains  to  the  »ext  lecture. 


LECT. 
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Lecture  lii. 


bN  TliE  FIGUnks  OF  THE  SCRIPTlJRti  WklCit 
ARE  TAKEN  FROM  NATURE. 

(a    continuation    of    tHE    FORMER.) 

i  HE  formet  Lecture  would  riot  allow  mc 
room  to  explain  the  figures  which  the  scripture 
hath  borrowed  from  the  natural  world  and  the 
objects  of  common  life ;  though  I  determined 
to  select  such  of  them  only  as  might  be  thought 
most  impottant  and  instructive  :  atid  even  now, 
the  subject  is  so  copious,  that  I  must  leaVe 
many  which  I  should  be  glad  to  treat  of. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  heavens,  the 
eletnents  and  the  seasons,  we  descended  to  man> 
whose  bodily  life  is  a  pattern  and  shadow  of  his 
(Spiritual  life,  and  is  applied  to  illustrate  it  in 
Inarty  instances. 

E  S  From 
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From  his  natural,  we  must  now  go  forward 
tt  his  social^  civil,  or  political  life,. as  a  citizen^ 
subject,  and  member  of  sbciety ;  together  with 
his  worldly  condition,  relations,  offices,  and  oc- 
cupatio:ns._ 

Tlie  spiritual  state,  or  kingdom  of  heav,en,  is 
represented  to  us  under  the  emblem  of  an 
earthly  kingdom,  in  which  God  is  the  supreme 
governor  and  judge,  ruling  all  his  creatures 
with  infinite  power,  and  according  to  the  laws^ 
of  justice,  goodness,  and  mercy. 

Tlie  church  is  9  spiritual  kingdojn  under 
Christ  its  head ;  and  its  ministers  are  ambassa- 
dors, comtnissioned  to  treat  with  the  world, 
and  propose  terms  of  reconciliation  from  God, 
with  whom  the.y  are  by  nature  at  enmity.  St. 
Paul,  having  occasion  to  speajt  of  his  comrais^ 
sion  under  Jesus  Christ,  saith,  for  whom  I  am 
an  ambassador  in  bonds*  This  was  a  strange 
case  ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  such  ^  because  the 
persons  of  ambassadors  were  accounted  sacred,^ 
and  it  was  against  the  law  of  nations  to  do  any 
violence  to  them  :  but  the  world,  while  it  keeps 
^ood  faith  with  itself,  keeps  hone  with  God. 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  as  Pilate  truly  entitled 
him  upon  the  Cross,  was  the  King  of  the  JewSy 
though  not  after  the  form  and  authority  of 
worldly  kingdoms  3  and  as  such  had  a  claijn  ta 

the 
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fhe  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  Their  rebellioud 
treatment  of  him  and  his  ambassadors  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son^;  whose  invitation  they  rejected; 
and  abused  his  servants.  In  consequence  of 
this  his  armies  were  sent  out,  to  do  execution 
upon  them  as  murtherers,  and  bum  up  their 
city  :  all  of  which  was  fulfilled  upon  the  apos* 
tatejews,  and  their  city  Jerusalem;  and  hav- 
ing rejected  him,  they  afe  to  this  day  without  a 
king,  without  laws,  without  a  country.       ' 

There  is  another  parable  of  the  same  kind, 
which  admits  of  a  more  general  application,  and 
comes  home  to  ourselves.  Christ  ascending  in- 
to heaven,  there  to  receive  all  power,  and  re- 
turn invested  with  it  to  the  general  judgment, 
is  signified  under  the  person  of  a  nobleman  who 
went  into  a  far  country ^  to  receive  for  himself 
h  kingdom  and  to  return^^Biit  his  citizens  hated 
himj  and  sent  a  message  after  him^  sayings  toe 
zvill  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  f .  Thus 
insolently  and  ungratefully  doth  a  wicked  world 
treat  the  authority  of  Christ  in  his  absence; 
but  he  shall  return  i  and  then  the  authority  they 
will  not  admit  for  their  good,  will  be  turned  to 
their  destruction — Those  mine  enemies  which 
xvould  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
E  3  hither 

*  Matth.  xxii.  +  Luke  xix.  12. 
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hither  and  slay  them  before  me.    Not  all  the. 
powers  iipon  earth  can  hinder  the  execution  of 
this  comn^and — bring  them  hither — wherever 
these  offenders  shall  then  be,  they  will  all  be 
found ;  even  the  graye  shall  not  hide  them, 
the  dust  shall  not  goyer  them ;  but  the  minis- 
ters of  vengeance  will  drag  them  fprth,  and  pre- 
sent  them  before  that  king  whom  they  hated- 
^nd  affronted.     Some  there  are,  who  send  their 
message  after  him  ir^  terms  of  open  treason 
and  defiance  j  v/hile  others  explain  avvay  the 
sense  and  authority  of  his  kingdom  with  sub- 
tilties  of  logic  and  a  mask  of  piety.     But  let 
them  speak  or  reason  as  they  please,  the  proud- 
est of  them  all  are  under  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ :  those  who  do  not  allow  of  his  spiritual 
authority  in  his  kingdom  the  church,  are  still 
within  the  reach  of  .his  justice.     Happiest  are 
they,  in  whose  hearts  t|ie  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  according  to  those  words  which 
were  spoken  of  it^ — the  kingdom  of  God  is  witff.^ 
in  you;  and  who  can  pray  daily,  as  they  are 
commanded,  that  his  kingdom  may  comes  that 
it  may  prevail  over  our  affections,  and  direct 
all  our  doings,  till  at  length  it  shall  be  mani- 
fested over  all,  and  the  king  himself  shall  ap- 
pear in  his  glory. 

The  judgment  passed  by  the  magistrate  in 

this 
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this  world  against  criines  is  founded  on  the  law 
of  God,  ahd  is  an  administration  of  Aw  justice 
for  the  time  being;  an  earnest  of  that  more 
jequal  and  perfept  administration  which  is  td 
come.  Every  tribunal  before  which  criminials 
are  summoned  is  a  prelude  to  th0  day  of  doom, 
when  the  judgment  shall  sit ^  and  the  deady  small 
and  great y  shall  stand  before  God,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  that  are  writ- 
ten.  This  may  seem  distant  to  us  now,  in 
our  blind  way  of  considering  things ;  but  in 
the  language  of  the  scripture  it  is  otherwise: 
beheldj  saith  St.  James ,  the  judge  standeth  be- 
fore the  door,  ready  to  enter,  and  to  bring  eveiy 
secret  work,  and  every  neglected  and  perverted 
cause  into  judgment. 

Other  figures  of  the  scripture  are  taken  from 
the  state  in  which  mankind  arc  engaged  undel: 
the  dangers  of  xvar.  As  men  are  troubled' 
with  violence  and  treachery  from  one  another  j 
so  is  there  another  warfare  more  hazardous,  to 
which  all  Christians  ar^  enlisted  under  the  cap- 
tain of  their  salvation,  against  enemies  whom 
no  man  can  see  ;  active,  subtle,  vigilant,  ma- 
lignant spirits ;  for,  ive  ivrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers. 
As  men  prepare  for  an  earthly  war,  so  are  we 
to  prepare  ourselves  that  we  may  stand  in  the 
E  4  evil 
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eoU  day  :  we  are  to  put  on  the  whole  armour 
qfGody  ^  the  apostle  hath  described  it ;  we 
are  to  take  the  ahield  of  faiths  the  sword  of 
God*s  word,  the  helmet  of  sahation;  and  to 
pray  that  we  may  be  inspired  with  fortifude, 
and  assisted  in  the  use  of  them.  We  have 
treachery  as  well  as  force  to  guard  against. 
Xbere  are  deceitful  lusts  which  assume  the  mask 
of  pleasure,  while  they  are  warring  against  the 
soul,  as  it  were  by  sap,  to  undermine  and  des* 
troy  it. 

No  toan  can  use  a  sword  with  skill,  but  he 
who  hafh  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  defence, 
and  hath  practised  it  long:  so  can  no  man 
handle  the  word  of  God  aright,  that  sword  of 
the  spirit,  but  he  that  has  studied  it  diligently. 
With  unskilful  handling  by  the  ignorant,  or  the 
ill-disposed,  it  may  wound  ourselves,  and  our 
friends,  like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or 
a  madman. 

Amongst  the  occupations  of  men,  the  chief 
is  that  of  husbandry  j  .and  it  will  afford  us 
much  instruction.  As  the  field  is  the  subject 
of  man's  labour,  so  man  himself  is  a  field  under 
the  cultivation  of  God :  ye  are  God's  husband- 
ry, saith  the  apostle.  All  the  particulars  in 
the  course  of  husbandry  are  fulfilled  in  our 
hearts.      For  as  the  ground  is    broken  and 

cleared. 
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cleared,  so  is  the  heart  to  be  prepared  by  re- 
pentance :  whence  the  prophet  Hosea  thus  calls 
upon  the  people  ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground, 
for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord.  In  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God,' 
quick  and  powerful  with  the  principles  of  life  ; 
and  the  diflferent  kinds  of  soil  denote  the  various 
dispositions  with  which  men  receive  the  word 
of  God  ;  some  few  into  an  honest  and  good 
heart ;  many  more  into  hearts  open  as  the  torn- 
mon  high-way  to  the  lusts  of  the  world  and 
the  visits  of  satan ;  and  as  such  people  under* 
stand  nothing  spiritual,  they  immediately  lose 
what  they  receive.  Some,  whose  minds  are 
shallow,  connot  retain  it,  as  not  having  depth 
enough  for  the  word  to  be  rooted,  so  as  to  with- 
stand trials  and  temptations,  signified  by  the 
•scorching  heat  of  the  sun  upon  a  stony  soil. 
Some  are  so  full  of  care  and  business,  that  the 
word  can  no  more  thrive,  than  seed  amonj 
thorns  and  thistles. 

I  would  propose  this  parable  of  the  sower 
as  a  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  that  figu- 
rative mode  of  instruction  so  constantly  pur- 
sued throughout  the  scripture.  See  how  much 
doctrine,  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  is  here  com- 
prehended in  how  few  words ;  in  a  form  strik- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  imagination,  and  plain  to  every  ca* 
pacity ! 
Another  sort  of  husbandry,  not  so  familiar 

to  us  in  this  climate,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
vineyard.  In  countries  nearer  to  the  sun,  vines 
are  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and  employ  many 
hands  to  plant  and  dress  them,  and  gather  their 
fruits.  In  the  5th  chapter  of  Isaiah  there  is  a 
mystical  song,  which  considers  the  church  of 
Israel  as  the  vineyard  of  God,  planted  in  « 
fruitful  situatbn  on  the  holy  hill  of  Sion,  cleared, 
fenced  and  guarded,  furnished  with  everything 
that  could  render  it  complete  and  keep  it  in  its 
perfection.  Instead  of  good  fruit  it  produced 
wild  grapes,  as  bad  as  if  it  had  been  left  with- 
out cultivation.  For  this,  its  hedge  was  to 
have  been  taken  away,  and  it  was  to  be  eaten 
up ;  that  is,  the  heathens  round  abput  it  were 
to  be  let  in  upon  it  to  devour  it,  and  it  was  to 
be  trodden  down  :  no  rain  was  to  fall  upon  it ; 
the  blessing  of  divine  grace  from  heaven  was  to 
be  withheld  ;  and  thorns  and  briars,  all  sorts  of 
wicked  people,  under  the  figure  of  every  worth" 
less,  troublesome  and  accursed  plant  were  to 
prevail  in  it. 

.   In  the  80th  psalm,  the  spoiling  of  the  church 
is  lamented  under  the  same  image.     It  is  de- 
scribed 
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scribed  as  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt  hy  the 
hand  of  God,  to  be  rooted  in  Canaan ;  frqni 

whence  the  heathens  were  cast  out  to  make 

• 

room  for  it,  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  stonesi 
and  rubbish  for  a  new  plantation.  But  for  its 
ynfruitfulness,  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  laid  it 
waste,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  devoured 
it.  Such  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  church :  when  it  becomes  degenerate, 
and  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  planted  it,  the 
world  is  let  in  upon  it ;  who  are  as  eager  to 
plunder,  lay  it  waste,  and  trample  it  down,  as  the 
swine  to  root  up  the  ground  and  destroy  a  plan- 
tation. 

In  the  new  testament,  the  members  of  the 
phurch  are  considered  more  particularly  as 
branches  of  Christ :  /  am  the  true  vincy  says  he, 
and  my  father  is  the  husbandman:  as  the 
branches  of  the  vine  are  dressed,  so  are  the 
members  of  Christ  under  the  discipline  of  God : 
correction  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the  prun- 
ing knife  to  the  vine  ;  and  as  the  branches  bear 
no  fruit  but  as  they  belong  to  the  tree,  so  can  no 
member  of  the  church  bring  forth  any  fruit 
but  by  abiding  in  Christ ;  for  without  him  we 
can  do  nothing.  The  unprofitable  branch,  that 
bears  no  fruit,  is  taken  away  from  the  tree,  to 
be  burned ;  and  the  fruitless  Christian  must 
6  expect 
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expect  to  be  cast  forth  in  like  manner,  and  then 
gathered  up  for  the  fire. 

The  offices  of  men  are  applied  to  the  sama 
purpose  as  their  occupations.  God  is  pleased 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  shepherd, 
and  his  people  are  related  to  him  as  a  flock. 
Two  of  the  psalms  are  composed  upon  this 
plan ;  expressing  the  reliance  of  believers  on 
the  pastoral  care  of  God,  and  their  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  him  for  admitting  them  to  such 
an  honourable  relation :  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd, therefore  can  I  lack  nothing :  he  shall  feed 
me  in  a  green  pasture,  and  lead  me  forth  beside 
the  waters  of  comfort.  Such  is  the  language  of 
the  23d  psalm.  The  lOOth  psalm  is  an  invi- 
tation to  a  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving,  with 
songs  and  instruments  of  music  in  the  temple. 
The  people  of  all  nations  being  admitted  into 
the  flock  of  Israel  as  the  sheep  of  God's  pas- 
ture, ought  to  assemble  within  the  fold  of  his 
church,  for  the  public  celebration  of  his  truth 
and  mercy.  The  obligation  is  particular  and 
special  upon  Christians,  since  our  Lord  appear- 
ed personally  to  men  in  this  character;  verify- 
ing that  prediction  of  the  prophet ;  he  shall 
feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.    To  every  act  of  care  and  kindness 

proper 
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proper  to  a  shepherd  did  he  condescend-:  he 
took  the  little  children  up  in  his  arms,  and  bles^  j 
sed  them  ;  he  went  about  seeking  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel;  he  collected  together 
and  ordered  the  fold  of  his  church  j  he  has  ap* 
pointed  other  shepherds  under  him  to  take  the 
charge  of  his  flock,  and  is  with  them  as  the 
chief  shepherd  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he 
shall  still  appear  and  act  in  the  same  character, 
separating  thef  sheep  from  the  goats  in  the  day 
of  judgment. 

All  the  natural  relations  subsisting  amongst 
mankind  are  applied  to  illustrate  their  spiritual 
interests.  God  is  our  heavenly  Father,  of  zvhom 
the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named: 
the  Church  is  the  daughter  of  God ;  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  and  the  mother  of  us  all.  Christ  is 
the  ^first-born,  and  all  christians  are  brethren  in 
him  ;  constituting  together  what  is  called  the 
household  of  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the 
world  of  unbelievers.  The  Jew  and  Gentile 
are  two  brethren,  the  sons  of  their  father ;  the 
Jew  the  elder,  the  Gentile  thje  younger,  whose 
apostacy  and  repentance  are  both  described  in 
the  history  of  the  prodigal  son. 

The  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church  is 
considered  as  a  marriage,  signified  and  fore- 
shewn  by  the  first  sacred  union  of  Adam  and 

Eve 
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Eve  in  paradise.  The  followers,  and  friends  of 
Christ  are  now  waiting  in  expectation  of  beingf 
called  forth  to  meet  this  bridegroom,  and  join  iri* 
the  glorious  procession  that  shall  ascend,  undef 
the  conduct  of  a  train  of  angels,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  when  he  shall  return  from  the 
wedding :  with  which  expectation  they  are  to 
keep  their  loins  girded  up,  and  their  lights 
burning.  Woe  be  unto  the  foolish^  whose 
lamps  shall  be  gone  out  when  the  cry  shall  be 
raised  at  midnight,  behold,  the  bridegroom 
Cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him. 

As  the  author  of  our  faith,  Christ  is  our  mas-^ 
ter  or  teacher  j  and  that  in  ^o  strict  a  sense,  that 
we  are  to  call  no  other  by  that  name  in  com- 
parison of  him ;  much  less  are  we  to  receive 
any  other  form  of  doctrine^  from. those  who  as^ 
sume  a  right  of  teaching  on  the  authority  of  any 
other  person,  or  by  any  other  rule,  which  th^ 
fashion  of  the  times  or  the  prejudices  of  educa-» 
tion  may  have  established  amongst  us. 

This  relation  betwixt  the  master  and  t)ie 
scholar  must  suggest  to  every  Christian  the  in- 
dispensible  duty  of  knowing  the  scriptui;es,  and 
following  the  precepts  of.  the  gospel.  For,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  :  are  we  the  scholars  of  Jesus 
Christ,^  and  are  we,  ignorant  of  his  doctrine  ? 
Do  we  pay  no  regard  to  bis  discipline,  and  the 

rules 
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rules  he  has  given  for  the  conduct  of  life  ?  And 
shall  we  not  in  such  a  case  be  disowned  and 
expelled  from  his  society?  If  we  know  nothing 
of  him,  he  will  know  nothing  of  us,  and  will 
signify  the  same  to  us  upon  an  awful  occasionr 
— Depart  from  me^  I  know  you  not. 

Having  thus  far  shewn  how  the  nature,  state^ 
works,  offices,  and  relations  of  mankind  are 
applied,  and  how  the  scripture  reasons  from 
them,  as  from  so  many  parallel  cases;  I  shall 
now  consider  what  use  is  made  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  animal  creation.     And  here  you  are 
to  recollect^  that  beasts  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther as  men  do,  the  sober  from  the  sottish^  the 
gentle  from  the  ravenous,  the  trusty  from  the 
thievish,  the  peaceable  and  obedient  from  the 
blood-thirsty  and  rebellious  :  and  as  the  scrip- 
ture expresses  all  things  by  similitudes,  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  beasts  are  examples 
of  virtues  and  vices  amongst  men.     This  moraf 
difference  was  the  ground  of  the  distinction^  of 
beasts  under  the  law  of  Moses  into  clean  and 
unclean.     The  people  of  God  were  to  eat  of 
no  unclean  creature ;  they  were  to-  converse 
with  no  unclean  man  5  and  so  the  first  effect  of 
this  law  was  of  a  civil  nature,  to  keep  the  Jews 
separate  from  the  conversation  of  other  nations, 
Hat  they  might  not  learn  their  works.    They 

could 
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could  not  eat  with  them>  and  consequently 
could  not  keep  company  with  them  j  and  this 
law  has  the  same  effect  to  this  day  with  the 
modem  Jews.  The  second  intention  of  it  was 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  kind  i  to  suggest  a  figu- 
rative lesson  of  purity,  obedience,  and  patience^ 
finom  the  various  instincts  of  animals. 

Read  the  1 1th  chapter  of  Leviticus ^  and  you 
will  see  how  the  creatures  are  distinguished* 
The  gentle,  tame,  and  profitable  kinds  are  al- 
lowed for  food :  and  all  creatures  of  wild, 
fierce,  or  filthy  manners,  are  forbidden.  Thus 
jflie  Israelites  were  reminded  daily  by  what  they 
ate,  what  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ;  by  what 
was  forbidden,  they  were  taught  to  abhor  the 
Yices  of  the  heathen.  So  saith  the  law  itself: 
Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations 
which  I  cast  out  before  you — /  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  zvkich  have  separated yeu  from  other 
people  ;  ye  shall  therefore  put  a  difference  be^ 
txveen  clean  beasts  and  unclean^  aiid  between 
unclean  fowls  and  clean^-^and  ye  shall  be  holy 
unto  me  ;  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy^  and  have 
severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be 
mine"^.  'Y\ns  passage  puts  the  moral  intention 
of  the  distinction  of  meats  out  of  dispute,  and 

Is 
*  Lev.  XX,  aj,  &c* 
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Is  indeed  a  direct  affirfnation  of  it :  the  peoj^Ie 
of  God  were  to  avoid  up^lean  meqjts^  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  separated  them  from  unclean  Gen-- 
tiles  to  be  holy  unto  himself. 

But  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  to  Christian  baptism,  and 
taken  inta  the  church  with  the  Jews,  this  act 
of  grace  in  the  divine  ceconomy  was  signiBed  to 
5t.  Peter,  by  a  new  licence  to  feed  upon  un- 
clean beasts.  The  case  was  this :  Peter  was 
about  to  be  invited  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
Cornelius  a  Roman,  into  whose  house  he  could 
not  come;  because  the  law  which  he  had  al- 
ways observed  commanded  the  Jews  to  keep 
themselves  separate  itom  heathens  in  their  con- 
versation ;  as,  in  their  diet,  they  abstained  from 
unclean  beasts. 

While  this  matter  was  depending,  Peter  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  saw  a  vision.  A  great  sheets 
kpit  at  the  four  comers,  was  let  down  to  the 
earth,  containing  all  those  living  creatures 
which  were  forbidden  food  by  the  Levitical 
law,  and  he  was  commanded  to  kill  and  eat : 
to  which,  when  he  objected,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  law,  a  voice  said,  what  God  hath  cleans^ 
edy  that  call  not  thou  common.  The  message 
from  Cornelius  which  immediately  followed, 
shewed  the  design  of  this  vision  s  that  it  sig- 
VOL.  IV.  F  nified 
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ifilted  the  reception  and  cleansing  of  the  Gen- 
tile worid,  and  that  the  Jews  weretio  longer  to 
coaht  t}ie<fti  unclean.  So  Peter  himself  thus  ex* 
plained  it  when  he  visited  domelius :  Ye  know 
how  that  it  is  an  nnlamful  thing  for  a  man  that 
h  a  Tab  to  keep  company  or  come  unto  4ne  of 
aether  ndtidn ,  hnt  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I 
shokld  ftat  call  any  man  common  or  unclean. 
ITierefore  those  living  creatures  of  ^1  kinds, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  the  vision^ 
V^i^  the  pl^ople  c^all  nations ;  the  lin^  she^t 
winch  (k)Mained  them  dgnified  their  8aiictifi*» 
ctftioii  by  tfee  gcfspfcl  %  ^nd  it  was  knit  at  four 
eoniers,  to  shew  that  they  were  gathered  toge- 
ther from  the  four  quarters  of  the  wwld,  and 
brought  into  the  church. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  prove  that  tha 
distinctions  anaongst  men  were  figuratively  ex- 
pressed under  the  kw  by  a  distinction  aimongst 
beasts  and  birds  iind  all  living  creatures.  In 
the  subtil ty  of  the  fox,  the  fierceness  of  the 
tyger,  the  filthiness  of  the  swine,  the  impu- 
dence of  the  dog,  you  see,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
manners  of  those  idolatrous  nations,  from  whcmi 
the  Jews  were  separated.  In  the  gentleness 
of  the  sheep,  the  integrity  of  the  labouring  ox> 
the  innocence  and  profitableness  of  other  tame 
<:Features  fit  for  food,  you  see  the  virtue  of  an 

Israelite 
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Israelite  indeedy  such  as  those  people  ought  to 
be,  who  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the 
church,  and  had  God  for  their  shepherd.  But 
when  God  had  mercy  upon  all,  and  the  Jew 
and  Gentile  became  one  fold  in  Christ  Jesus, 
then  this  distinction  was  set  aside.  However, 
to  all  readers  of  Ae  bible,  the  moral  or  spirit  of 
this  law  is  as  much  in  force  as  ever.  Wild,  sub- 
tile, fierce,  unclean  manners,  are  as  hateful  in 
Christians,  as  they  were  of  old  in  heathens : 
^d  the  heathens  were  taken  into  the  churd]i^ 
on  ccMidition  that  they  should  put  off  their  sa- 
vage manners ;  as  the  unclean  creatures  had 
before  put  off  their  natures  and  became  tame, 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  ark  of  Noah, 
a  figure  of  the  church.  This  change  was  again 
to  happen  under  the  gospel ;  and  the  prophet 
foretells  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  under  th6 
figure  of  a  miraculous  reformation  of  manner^ 
in  wild  beasts :  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
iamby  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kidy  and  the  calf  and  the  lion  and  the  fatli7ig 
iogtthen  and  though  they  were  once  so  fierce 
and  terriblie  that  a  man  dared  not  to  come  near 
Jdtem,  they  shall  be  so  changed,  that  a  little 
chili  may  lead  them — they  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain. 
Authors  gf  natural  history  divide  their  sub- 
F  2  ject 
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ject  into  three  parts,  under  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  »nd  minerals— ^I  would  follow  the 
same  order  to  keep  my  subject  within  a  jnode- 
rate  compass. 

Plants  are  applied  to  explain  the  growth  of 
the  mind,  with  its  different  qualities  and  pro- 
ductions.  Thus  preached  John  the  Baptist : 
The  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  ;  there^ 
fore  every  tree  zvhich  beareth  not  good  fruit  is 
hewn  doxiOn  and  cast  into  the  fire.  At  the  trans- 
gressions of  former  times  God  had  winked, 
and  suffered  men  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  \ 
but  now  the  serious  day  of  reformation  was 
come,  and  men  were  commanded  to  repent  or 
to  look  for  speedy  execution  y  which  accord- 
ingly came  upon  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
did  not  take  the  Baptists  warning.  The  ax 
was  sharp ;  and  the  hand  that  held  it  being  just 
and  irresistible,  it  soon  laid  them  level  with  the 
ground. 

In  the  first  psalm,  the  righteous  man  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tree  flourishing  by  the  water  side, 
and  bringing  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season.  Such 
is  he  whom  the  grace  of  God  attends,  and 
whose  delight  is  in  meditating  day  and  night 
upon  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  while  the  ungodly 
are  like  unprofitable  chaff',  driven  azvay  by  the 
ivind.    No  fruitless  tree  will  be  permitted  to 

remain 
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remain  in  the  plantation  of  God,  nor  be  able  to 
stand  when  the  storm  of  judgment  arises. 
Christians  who  do  not  persevere,  but  fall  away 
into  a  sinful  and  unprofitable  life,  are  compared 
to  trees  whose  fruit  withereth^  twice  deady  pluck- 
ed up  by  the  roots :  dead  once  by  nature,  and 
dead  again  unto  grace,  after  they  had  been  re- 
vived by  the  reception  of  the  gospel ;  of  such 
there  is  no  hope. 

The  transitory  nature  of  man  in  this  mortal 
life  is  shewn  by  the  herbs  of  the  field ;  and  the 
scripture  draws  this  picture  with  such  beauty 
as  far  surpasses  the  most  laboured  poetical  ele- 
gies on  mortality — In  the  morning  it  is  green 
and  groweth  up  s  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  dozvn, 
dried  up  and  withered  *. — All  flesh  is  grass ,  and 
all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field : — the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  j 
but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ev^r  f . 
In  their  decay,  the  herbs  of  the  field  are  patterns 
of  man's  mortality ;  but  in  the  order  of  their 
growth,  from  seeds  dead  and  buried,  they  give 
a  natural  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur^r 
reaction ;  and  the  apostle  therefore  speaks  of 
bodies  rising  from  the  dead  as  of  so  many  seeds 
springing  from  the  ground.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
speaks-  as  expressly  upon  the  same  subject : 
F  3  thy 

*  Psalm  xCf  t  Isaiah  xl.  6. 
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thy  dead  men  shall  live,  togethht  ztith  my  dead 
body  shall  they  arise:  awake  dnd  sing  ye  that 
dwell  in  the  dust :  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of 
herbs i  and  the  earth  shM  cdst  out  her  dead  *. 

Much  ihstfliction  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
treasures  which  ilien  take  (with  other  views) 
from  beneath  the  earth  :  for  JJerifehable  riches 
are  figures  of  the  true  riches,  which  give 
in  substance  what  the  other  give  in  shadow : 
these  are  the  riches  of  the  mind ;  and  though 
of  little  esteem  ^ith  the  generality  of  the  world, 
they  are  yet  of  infinite  value  to  those  that  pos- 
sess them.  The  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
poor  in  appearance,  but  could  boast  of  being 
able  to  make  many  rich  in  faith  and  knowledge. 
The  gifts  of  God  to  the  mind  are  represented 
in  one  of  the  parables  as  so  many  talents  of 
money,  entrusted  to  m^n  by  the  Lord  of  all 
things,  with  which  they  are  to  traffick  in  this 
state  of  probation,  and  improve  them  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  He  who  makes  no  im- 
provement will  lose  what  he  has  got,  and  then 
he  is  poor  indeed. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  the  four  monar- 
chies of  !the  world  were  signified  by  the  chief 
metals  which  are  taken  from  the  earth,  all 
united  in  that  visionary  image  which  appeared 

to 
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to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  head  of  gold  meant 
the  Assyrian  monarchy ;  the  breast  of  silver 
was  the  Persian;  the  brazen  part  was  the 
Grecian;  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  iron  and 
clay  were  the  Roman.  The  last  was  inferior 
to  all  the  rest  in  quality,  but  exceeded  them  in 
strength,  as  iron  breaks  all  other  things  in 
pieces.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  arising  in  the 
time  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  is  meant  by  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  (that  is,  out  of  the 
church)  xvithout  hands,  to  smite  this  mighty 
image  of  worldly  power  upon  the  feet,  and 
overthrow  it.  Accordingly^  as  Christianity  grew 
stronger,  the  Roman  empire  declined,  and  was 
soon  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  it  ^. 

We  have  taken  a  review  of  the  natural  creation> 
so  far  as  the  compass  of  these  Lectures  will  per- 
mit, and  have  seen  how  the  scripture  has  applied 
the  several  parts  of  it  for  the  increase  of  our  faith 
and  the  improvement  of  our  understandings. 
Thus  we  are  taught  how  to  make  the  best  and 
the  wisest  use  to  which  this  world  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  Creator  himself  hath  made  this 
use  of  it,  in  revealing  his  will  by  it,  and  refer- 
F  4  ring 

♦  The  reader  may  see  the  three  kingdoms  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  minerals,  considered  caore  at  large  in  Three  Dis- 
courses preachjcd  at  Fairchtld*s  Lecture,  by  the  author  of 
this  work.    Printed  for  Messrs.  Rohivson,  Pater.noster-row. 
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ring  man  to  it  for  instruction  from  the  begin- 
ning. For  this  use  he  intended  it  when  it  was 
made ;  and  without  such  an  intention,  there 
never  could  have  been  such  an  universal  agree- 
ment between  nature  and  revelation. 

In  this  use  of  the  world  men  differ  from 
brutes,  who  can  see  it  only  with  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  and  can  apply  it  to  nothing  but  the  gra- 
tification of  the  appetites.  The  ambitious  and 
the  covetous  are  wasting  their  time  to  gain  as^ 
much  as  they  can  of  it,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  5  as  children  covet  new  books  for  the  pic- 
tures and  the  gilding,  without  having  sense  to 
improve  by  what  is  within  them.  To  those 
who  consider  only  how  the  creation  can  furnish 
matter  to  their  lusts  and  passions,^  it  is  no  bet- 
ter .than  a  vain  shadow :  but  to  those  who  take 
it  rightly,  it  is  a  shadow  of  heavenly  things  ;  a 
school  in  which  God  is  a  teacher ;  and  all  tbe 
objects  of  sense  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  are  as  the  letters  of  an  universal  lan- 
guage, in  which  all  nations  have  a  common  in- 
terest. 

There  was  an  opinion,  (I  should  rather  call 
it  a  tradition)  amongst  some  heathen  philoso- 
phers, that  the  world  is  a  parable,  the  literal  or 
*  bodily  part  of  which  is  manifest  to  all  men,  while 
tne  inward  meaning  is  hidden,  as  the  soul  in 

the 
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the  body,  the  moral  in  the  fable,  or  the  inter* 
pretation  in  the  parable  *•    They  had  heard 

there 

*  E^in  7»$  x«»  1«»  Ko^oi  Mt©ON  «*«>•  cruattlm  fuv  xo 

^IMtiu9  it   avim  ^amiAiwf,    -^vx^n  it  km   *o4»>   «^»1o/a>A«, 
SallusU    Ili^i^uv.    cap«3. 

Kai  1of  fAi»  ay»IiOii^i  Moro^,  *>;  a»  Woy*  lor  it  OM-S^ltft  £|«JU 
CIcm.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  5.  p.  41^. 

*•  We  may  call  the  world  a  fable,  or  parable ;  in  wbidi 
^*  there  IS  an  outward  appearance  of  visible  things^  with  an 
**  inward  sense  which  is  hidden  as  the  soul  under  the 
*'  body, 

.'*  There  is  a  barbarous  philosophy^  (1.  e.  a  foreign  philiH 
^'  sophy)  which  hath  a  knowledge  of  the  semible  and  the 
•'  intellectual  worlds  j  the  one  being  the  archetype  or  on- 
**  ginal>  the  other  an  image  or  copy  of  it.  It  compares  the 
'^  intellectual  to  unity,  and  the  sensible  to  the  number  sixT 

This  barbarous  philosophy,  so  called  by  Piato^  whose 
doctrine  is  here  repeated  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  the  bible ;  which  in  its  week  of 
days^  has  a  single  day>  the  sabbath,  answering  to  the  divine 
rest  of  the  invisible  world,  and  six  days  allotted  to  the  works 
of  this  present  world.  Nothing  but  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
which  describes  the  creation  of  the  natural  world  in  six 
days,  and  makes  one  heavenly  day  of  the  sabbath,  could 
be  the  original  of  this  philosophy  mentioned  by  Plato. 

That  certain  characteristics  of  divine  truth  are  legible  in 
the  works  and  ways  of  Nature,  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
hath  been  supposed  by  some,  and  lightly  touched  upon 
by  others  3  but  never  pursued  (as  I  have  found)  to  an/ 
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there  was  such  a  thing ;  but  to  us  the  w.hole 
secret  is  opened,  by  the  scripture  accommodat- 
ing all  nature  to  things  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual ;  and  whoever  sees  this  plan  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  will  not  only  be  in  a  way  to 
understand  the  bible,  but  he  will  want  no  other 
evidence  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 

good  effect.  The  two  preceding  Lectures  give  some  little 
prospect  of  it  as  it  stands  in  scattered  passage  of  the  scrip* 
tare.  But  I  am  so  much  affected  to  the  plan>  that  1  have 
drawn  out  two  Lectures  upon  it^  under  the  title  of  the 
Natural  Evidences  e/tbe  Christian  Religion^  not  ytt  published^ 
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ON    THE     ARTIFICIAL    OR     INSTITUTED     F^• 
CURES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES. 

JN  EXT  in  order  to  those  figures  of  the  scrip- 
ture which  may  be  called  natural,  as  being 
taken  from  nature,  we  are  to  examine  those 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  institutions  of  the 
law,  and  may  be  called  artificial,  as  being  or- 
dained and  accommodated  to  this  purpose  by 
the  lawgiver  himself. 

The  chief  ordinances  of  the  law  are  referred 
to  in  the  prophets,  the  psalms,  and  the  new 
testament,  and  many  passages  are  cited  from 
thence  and  treated  of  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  language  of 
the  law,  and  shew  us  the  intention  of  its  cere- 
monies  and  precepts. 

)^  '       St. 
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St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  gives 
us  this  general  idea  of  the  law,  that  it  had  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come  *;  by  which  he 
means  to  teach  us,  that  it  was  in  its  ordinances 
a  figure  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  It  was, 
as  a  shadow  is,  just  and  descriptive  in  its  linea- 
ments, but  it  had  in  itself  neither  substance  nor 
life.  When  the  gospel  refers  us  to  the  law,  it 
refers  us  to  a  shadow  of  itself ^  and  such  refe- 
rences will  necessarily  be  figurative  and  want 
an  interpretation;  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  some  examples. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  law,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  its  sacrifices  and  priesthood; 
and  the  first  and  greatest  sacrifice  of  which  we 
have  any  particular  description  is  that  of  the 
passover.  From  this  the  apostle  instructs  us  in 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  together  with  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  a  participation  of 
them ;  and  in  so  doing  he  uses  the  terms  of 
the  institution  itself;  Christ  our  passover  is  sa- 
crificed  for  us^.  This  expression  carries  us 
back  to  the  cause  and  end  for  which  the  pass- 
over  was  instituted ;  and  it  appears  from  this 
reference  of  the  apostle,  1.  That  Christ  is  what 
the  passover  was,  a  lamb  taken  from  the  flock 
of  his  people.     2.  That  he  was  a  sacrifice,  put 

to 
•  Hcb.  X.  i:  f  I  Cor.  v.  7. 
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to  death  as  an  oiFering  to  God.  3.  That  this 
was  don^  for  us,  for  our  redemption  and  deli- 
verance from  the  divine  wrath;  as  the  pass- 
over  was  sacrificed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Hebrews,  w^hen  the  first  bom  of  Egypt  were 
destroyed. 

All  this  is  comprehended  in   the   use  the 
apostle  has  made  of  those  terms :  and  this  will 
be  still  plainer,  if  we  attfend  to  the  particulars. 
For  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
answerable  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  paschal 
lamb :  he  was  without  blemish,  innocent  and 
perfect  in  his  nature  ;  and,  as  the  prophet  de- 
scribes him,  like  the  lamb  when  brought  to  the 
slaughter  *,  meek  and  unresisting.   When  John 
the  Baptist  pointed  out  Jesus  to  the  Jews  as 
the  Messiah,  he  chose  to  do  it  in  those  words, 
behold  the  lamb  of  God '\',  see  and  acknowledge 
the  true  passover  which  God  himself  hath  pro- 
vided, not  for  the  deliverance  of  a  single  nation, 
but  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     What- 
ever the  law  had  ordained  concerning  the  offer- 
ing of  lambs  in  the  passover,  and  in  the  daily 
sacrifices  of  the  morning  and  evenmg,  all  is  ex- 
plained in  this  short  reference  of  John  the 
Baptist,  applying  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  to 
the  true  lamb  of  God.     In  the  same  gospel  of 

St. 

*  Isaiah  liii.  7.  f .  John  i.  29. 
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St.  John  we  find  another  remarkabk  allusion  to^ 
the  institution  of  the  passover.  From  the  cir-' 
cumstance  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's 
death,  that  his  legs  were  not  broken  with  those 
of  the  two  malefactors,  the  evangelist  observes, 
these  things  were  done  that  the  scripture  should 
be  fill  filled^  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  y 
ait  which  passage  the  margin  of  our  best  editions 
of  the  bible  refers  us  to  Exodus  xti.  46.  where 
this  direction  is  given  concerning  the  passover, 
neither  skull  ^e  break  a  bone  thereof. 

If  we  look  to  ihe  design  or  occasion  of  his 
sacrifice,  we  find  it  ihe  same  ia  effect  with  that 
«f  the  passover:  for  as  that  was  slain  for  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  so  was  He  sacrificed /or  us. 
The  first  bom  of  Israel  would  have  been  de^ 
stroyed  with  those  of  Egypt,  but  for  the  blood 
of  the  paschal  lamb  upon  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  and  we  also  who  are,  as  the  Hebrews 
were,  in  a  land  of  bondage,  among  sinful  people 
devoted  to  destruction,  shall  not  escape  the  di- 
vine wrath  in  that  night  when  the  destroyer 
shall  be  sent  out,  but  in  virtue  of  the  true  pass- 
over:  therefore  we  are  said  to  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.  ITie  terra  redemption,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  salvation  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ, 
is  taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  It  signifies  lite- 
rally the  release  of  a  captive  or  guilty  person,  in 
consideration  pf  something  accepted  in  lieu  of 

him. 
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him.  All  men  are  in  a  state  of  forfeiture,  sold 
under  sin,  and  captives  of  satan  :  out  of  which 
condition,  they  are  not  redeemed  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  common  captives,  but  with  tlie  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  qf  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot ;  that  is,  as  the  Hebrews  were 
in  Egypt  by  the  blood  of  the  passover. 

The  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  are  to  cele- 
brate the  Christian  passover,  is  described  to  u$ 
in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Jewish :  this  feast 
we  are  to  keep  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth  ;  free  from  all  ihipure  mix- 
tures of  worldly  affections,  pharisaical  pride, 
hypocrisy,  and  false  doctrine.  To  which  those 
other  descriptive  ceremonies  may  be  added,  of 
having  our  loins  girded,  our  shoes  on  our  feet, 
and  our  staves  in  our  hands  s  in  the  garb  and 
posture  of  pilgrims,  soon  to  depart  from  the 
Egypt  of  this  world. 

Some  other  forms  with  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  are  of  great  account,  and  will  explain  to 
us  the  sense  of  many  passages  not  otherwise  to 
be  understood.  Christ  as  our  substitute,  is  said 
to  have  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows ;  and  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  ail  *.  According  to  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  law,  when  a  sacrifice 

was 
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was -brought  \o  the  priest,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  sinner,  or  the  congregation  at  large '^y 
as  the  occasion  might  require,  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  confess  their 
sins  upon  it,  which  the  innocent  animal  about 
to  die  was  to  bear  for  them  ;  and  the  sins  so 
transferred  from  the  sinner  to  the  offering  were 
to  be  done  away.  This  shews  us  what  was 
meant  by  the  prophet,  when  he  said,  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all;  that 
is,  he  hath  laid  upon  the  head  of  Chri^,  as  upon 
a  devoted  sacrifice,  the  sins  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  case  of  what  was  called  the  scape 
goatf,  the  animal,  with  this  burden  of  sin 
upon  his.  head,  was  turned  loose  into  a  wilder- 
ness, into  a  land  not  inhabited,  no  more  to  be 
seen  of  men  :  with  allusion  to  which  it  is  said 
in  the  Psalms,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
westy  so  far  hath  he  set  our  sins  from  vs^,  no 
more  to  be  remembered  or  heard  of  to  our  cpn- 
demnation.  There  seems  to  be  another  refer- 
ence to  the  same  in  those  words  of  Jer.  1.  20. 
•*  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for ,  ^nd 
^^  there  shall  be  none  ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah, 
"  and  they  shall  not  be  founds 

On 

*  The  elders  of  the  congregation  (see  Lev.  iv.  15.)  or^thc 

high  priest  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,   (see  Lev.  xvi. 

24) 

+  Lev.  xvi.  a2«  i  Psalm  ciil.  12. 
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On  one  particular  occasion,  the  congrega-' 
tion  were  commanded  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the' head  of  the  guilty  person^  before  he  was 
carried  put  to  execution :  which  ceremony  ex- 
plains what  is  said  of  those  for  whom  no  atone- 
ment was  to  be  accepted,  that  they  should  hear 
their  iniquity  i  they  should  suffer  for  it  them-' 
selves  and  be  their  own  sacrifice.  Soagain,  where 
it  is  said,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head*y  it 
means  that  the  person  in  this  case  should  be  an-» 
swerable  for  the  guilt  of  his  own  death.  -  And 
when  the  Jews  blasphemously  cried  out,  his 
blood  be  on  us  arid  on  our  children,  they  meant^ 
that  whatever  sin  there  might  be  inputting  Jesus 
to  death,  they  would  venture  to  have  th.e  guilt 
of  it  laid  upon  the  heads  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  and  atone  for  it  in  their  own  persons^ 
which  they  have  accordingly,  by  the  jiist  judg^x 
ment  of  God,  been  doing  ever  since. 

This  laying  of  sin  upon  the  head  of  a  sacri^ 
fice,  gives  us  a  farther  understanding  of  what 
happened  to  Christ  in  his  passion,  when  the 
curse  of  our  sins  was  crushed  with  heavy  and 
merciless  hands  upon  his  head,  in  the  form  of  a 
crown  of  thorns ;  under  which  afflicting  bur*^ 
den  he  was. duly  prepared  as  an  offering  for 
da.    Hence  we  also  see  the  meaning  of  a  like 

VOL.  IV.  G  ,  form 

*  Joshua  U.  19. 
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form  which  has  a,  contraiy  intention ;  for  as  the 
curse  of  guilt  was  laid  on  the  head  of  a  sacii- 
fice }  ao  blessings  of  every  kind  are  conveyed 
by  the  laying  of  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  per- 
scma  who  are  appointed  to  receive  them.  Thus 
our  ^vjour  took  the  little  children  mto  his 
ami$5  and  when  he  blessed  them  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  them  i  thus  also  the  sick  were  re<^ 
stored  to  the  blessings  of  health  \  and  thus  the 
ministers  of  God  receive  their  commission^ 
Mrith  the  gifts  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  it : 
sHr  up  the  gift  af  God,  saith  Pkul  to  Timothy, 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands  ^. 

When  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  priest,  we  must 
imderstand  the  word  in  a  new  sense  >  for  cer^^ 
thinly  he  was  not  a  priest  in  a  literal  sense,  nei- 
ther could  he  officiate  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  law,  because  he  was  not  of  that  tribe  to 
which  the  priesthood  pertained.  He  is  there- 
fore called  a  priest  i^ter  the  order  of  Mel^ 
chizedeCj  whose  priesthood  was  prior  and  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Levitical  order,  and  car- 
ried with  it  the  administration  of  bread  and 
wine  f,  after  the  form  of  the  gospel  itself.  Yet 
still  we  must  go  to  the  Levitical  law,  for  the  nai^ 
ture  of  the  office,  and  the  proper  character  of 

our 
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bur  high  priest.  Shich  an  kigh  priest  beCdfne  us, 
saith  the  author  of  the  epistk  to  the  Hebrews^ 
toha  is  holy^  harmless,  undated,  sepatate  froiti 
iinnerSy  and  made  higher  than  the  heatens  *. 
Such  an  high  priest  as  the  law  had  iti  all  r^* 
spects, according  to  the  letter;  such  ought  we  td 
have  in  the  spirit ;  one  iii  whom  all  the  out-* 
Ward  signs  of  holiness  and  perfection  requisite 
to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  law  should  be 
inwardly  verified  and  accomplished  ;  with  no 
blemish  of  nature,  no  defilement  of  sin ;  sanc^ 
tified  by  an  eternal  consecration,  and  exalted 
to  execute  that  ofllice  in  the  heaven  itsetf. 
Which  the  high  priest  performed  yearly  in  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle.  Even  the 
clothing  of  the  high  priest  was  Hot  without  itft 
signification ;  his  garments  were  ei:pressive  of 
jpurity,  sanctity  and  divinity  itself:  they  are 
therefore  called  holy  garments  f  ;  and  there  H 
a  reference  to  them  in  the  psalms  which  gives 
them  this  meaning,  let  thy  priests  be  clothed 
mth  righteousness  %  ;  let  them  be  in  spirit  and 
truth  what  their  clothing  outwardly  signifies : 
The  ^fin&  zthife  linen  Wdftl  by  the  priest  is  here 
ttppKed  in  its  emblematical  capacity  to  spiritiid 
s^ctification  ;  and  it  is  thiis  interpreted  fbr  us 
in  the  Revelation  j  the  fine  linen  is  the  tigh'^ 
G  2  teousness 
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teousness  of  saints  *.  The  sense  of  this  is  still 
preserved  amongst  us,  with  those  who  under- 
stand it  right ;  it  being  the  custom  for  a  bride 
to  go  to  her  marriage  in  white,  as  a  testimony  of 
her  virgin  state  ;  and  they  who  minister  in  the 
church,  either  to  serve,  or  to  pray,  or  to  sing, 
are  clothed  in  white  linen,  to  signify  the  purity 
which  is  proper  to  their  calling,  and  should  be 
found  in  their  characters.  The  evangelists  in 
their  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration 
are  all  of  them  very  particular  as  to  that  one 
circumstance,  that  his  raiment  was  white  as 
the  light.  This  divine  splendour  of  his  per- 
son was  denoted  by  the  splendour  of  the  high 
priest's  garmenfe,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  for  glory  and  for  beauty ;  such 
beauty  as  is  applied  in  the  psalms  to  its  proper 
sense,  the  beauty  of  holiness  f.  This  cloathing 
of  light  was  proper  to  an  earthly  high  priest, 
only  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  representa- 
tive of  that  divine  intercessor,  who  was  to  be 
the  glory  as  well  as  the  priest  of  his  people 
Israel. 

Such  dignity  hath  God  been  pleased  to  grant  , 
to  his  ministers ;  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
from  their  relation  to  Jesus  Christ.    As  the 
Jews  shewed  all  reverence  to  their  high  priest, . 

much 
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much  more  ought  we  to  ours,  and  to  all  that 
act  in  his  name,  for  his  sake :  and  they  who 
think  meanly  of  the  priesthood,  or  speak  of  it 
with  contempt,  as  some  do  of  malice,  and  some 
of  ignorance,  shall  one  day  see  heaven  and 
earth  fly  away  from  before  the  face  of  a  priest. 
When  the  name  of  a  priest  is  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  new  testament,  we  understand  the  term 
in  a  figurative  sense,  and  go  to  the  law  for  its 
literal  meaning;  because  Christ  did  not  serve 
at  the  altar,  nor  officiate  in  the  temple;  nor  was 
of  the  family  of  the  priesthood.  Whereas  in 
truth,  he  was  the  original,  and  they  of  the  law 
were  figures  of  him.  Had  it  tiot  been  for  his 
priesthood  fore-ordained  of  God,  there  never 
had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  priest  in  the  world. 
Why  was  one  man  appointed  to  intercede  for 
another  ?  Where  can  be  the  sense  and  reason  of 
it  ?  For  why  cannot  that  man  as  well  intercede 
for  himself?  It  was  to  shew  that  there  should 
be  in  the  fulness  of  time  one  to  intercede  eflfec- 
tually  for  all :  and  that  this  great  intercessor 
should  be  taken  from  among  men^  like  the  other 
priests  who  were  before  him :  this  is  the  true 
reason  why  some  men  in  preference  to  others 
were  admitted  to  intercede  ;  though  still  on  a 
level  with  the  rest,  and  obliged  to  offer  jsaeri- 
&CQS  for  their  awn  sin^. 
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Ip  one  respect  we  are  to  this  day  in  tbe  state 
^f  the  Jewish  people.  They  could  not  offer 
their  owp  sacrifices  ;  they  were  to  bring  them 
to  the  priest  and  he  was  to  offer  them.  So 
pannot  we  now  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praises 
to  God  but  by  Jesus  Christ  j  and  so  the  apostle 
applies  the  ca^  for  us  ;  by  him  therefore  let  us 
qjfer  tke  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually  ^ 
that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his 
mmc.  Yea  and  even  under  the  law,  while  the 
<?arthjy  high  priest  served,  as  a  shadow,  to  pre- 
sent the  offerings  of  the  people  to  God,  it  was 
imderstood  by  the  prophets  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  shadowj^  and  that  there  was  another  di- 
vine priest  to  whom  the  office  properly  belong- 
ed, For  who  is  he  that  saith  in  the  1 6th  psalm, 
their  xlrink  offerings  of  blood  zoill  I  not  offer 
nor  igfiake  mention  of  their  names  within  my 
lips?  David  was  no  priest;  and  though  he 
was  a  kingi  he  could  offer  no  sacrifice  either 
for  himself  or  for  others.  The  passage  refers 
to  the  impure  and  unsanctjfied  offerings  of  the 
heathens  who  went  after  other  gqds  ;  yet  he, 
who  refi^ses  to  offer  these,  myst  be  the  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  present  to  God^^  as  the  com-r 
mpn  intercessor,  the  offerings  of  all  men  :  for 
the  speaker  here  is  the  same  as  ii)  the  10th 
yerse^i  where  the  same  priest  si^ith,  thou  tvili 

not 
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not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thy  holy  out 
to  see  corruptions  which  words  are  expresslj 
said  to  have  been  spoken  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ :  as  the  next  words  are  of  his  exaltation. 
— TJiou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right 
hand  there  is  pleasure  for  evermore :  for  cei^ 
tainly  this  place  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  is  the 
place  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  as9ume4 
when  he  ascended  into  heaven  \  tiii$  was  the 
joy  which  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  had  sit 
before  him,  for  which  he  endured  the  cross  ainl 
despised  the  shame  of  it,  This  is  the  priest 
who  saith  all  these  things ;  it  was  theirefore  de^ 
clared  to  those  who  were  under  the  law;  lh«t 
there  was  another  high  priest,  above  him  that 
ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  by 
whose  invisible  ministration,  the  offerings  6f 
men  were  to  be  presented  and  mad^  acceptable 
to  God.  So  plain  and  direct  is  the  doctrine  of 
this  psalm,  that  St,  Peter,  by  an  application  of 
it  to  the  person  of  Christ,  converted  three  thou* 
sand  souls  at  once. 

As  the  words  of  the  apostle  above-mentioned, 
relating  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  are  spoken 
vn&i  reference  to  the  figures  and  prophecies  of 
the  old  testament,  it  niqst  have  been  declared 
^herein  that  we  should  have  a  priest  higher  than 
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the  heavens:  for  that  such  an  one  became  us, 
inasmuch  as  every  other  would  have  fallen  short 
of  what  the  scripture  had  testified  by  prophetical 
£gns  and  prophetical  words :  some  of  which  I 
am  now  to  set  before  you.  Melchizedec  was  a  sign 
of  the  priesthood  of  Christ;  being  not  only  priest 
of  the  most  high  God,  but  also  a  king,  a  person 
of  royal  majesty,  and  indignity  superior  to  the 
greatest  man  upon  earth,  because  he  blessed  the 
father,  of  the  faithful;  and  the  less  is  blessed  of 
the  greater.  It  follows  therefore  from  this  cha- 
rafter  of  Melchizedec,  that  to  the  holiness  of 
the  priesthood  there  should  be  added  iii  the 
person  of  Christ  the  majesty  of  a  king ;  even  of 
such  a  king  as  should  have  a  throne  in  heaven 
itself.  For  thus  is  thi3  priest  spoken  of  in  the 
1 10th  psalm  ;  The  Lordjaid  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand:  and  in  the  subsequent 
.  verses  of  the  psalm  the  same  person  is  spoken 
unto  as  a  priest  for  ever  qfter  the  order  ofMelchi^ 
zedec:  therefore  the  scripture,  under  the  old 
covenant,  gave  notice  of  a  priest  who  should  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and  should  of  cgnser 
quence  be  higher  than  the  heavens.  The  argu- 
ment from  this  psalm  is  v^ry  clear;  but  what  the . 
scripture  hath  said  on  the  character  and  priest- 
hood of  Melchizedec  is  so  important,  and  withal 
fip  mysteripiis,  thzit  the  apostle  h^th  ^  long  and 
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critical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  i  of  which  he  him3elf  gives  us  this  as 
the  sum ;  we  have  such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  as  a  priest  in  hea- 
ven was  signified  yearly  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  when  the  high  priest  went  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  into  the  inner  taberna- 
cle, or  holy  of  holies,  with  the  blood  of  a  sacri- 
fice. From  whence  the  same  apostle  argues, 
that  Christ  as  our  high  priest  should  enter,  not 
into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  arc 
the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself, now  ^ 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us*.  Tlie 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  is  applied  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  residence  of  God  in  the 
invisible  heavens  in  the  24th  psalm ;  Who  shall 
descend  into  the  hill  of  the.  Lord  ?  or  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  f  he  that  hath  clean 
hands y  &c.  this  may  allude  to  the  ceremony  pre- 
scribed, for  the  high  priest  to  wash  himself  with 
water  f  before  he  entered  the  holy  place,  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  majestic  ascension 
ap4  entrance  of  the  jcing  of  glory  into  the  ever^ 
lasting  doors  of  the  heavenly  places;  and  this 
psalm  is  accordingly  appointed  by  the  church 
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ts  one  of  the  proper  psalms  for  the  feast  of  the 
ascension.  A  sign  was  given  that  the  heavenly 
places  were  opened,  for  himself  first,  and  for  all 
believers  after  him,  in  consequence  of  his  over* 
coming  the  sharpness  of  death.  The  vail  of  the 
temple,  by  which  the  holy  place  was  separated 
from  the  worldly  sanctuary,  or  first  tabernacle, . 
was  rent  miraculously  at  his  crucifixion,  and 
that  figure  of  the  heaven  was  laid  open,  into 
?which  none  but  the  high  priest  might  enter : 
which  circumstance  is  thus  applied  fer  us  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  having  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  t/ie  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which 
he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  vail,  that 
is  to  say,  his  flesh  ;  and  having  an  high  priest 
4n)er  the  house  of  God;  let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart  in  full  assurance  bffaith^  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and 
our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water*.  These  last 
words  allude,  as  the  correspondent  ones  befoye 
in  the  24th  psalm,  to  the  custom  of  the  high 
priest  washing  his  flesh  with  water,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  holy  place :  which 
ceremony  is  applied  in  the  psalm  to  the  purity 
of  the  great  high  priest  himself  ^  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  with  equal  propriety  to  all 

Christians, 


Christians,  who  are  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
his  mmistration  in  heaven,  and  to  follow  a  pure 
high  priest  wiA  purity. of  conscience. 

Aiiother  rite  pertaining  to  the  priesthood,  and 
of  great  signiBcation  in  the  scripture,  is  that  of 
the  high  priest's  consecration  with  the  anointing 
oil ;:  a  sign  of  grace  and  authority  from  the  spirit 
of  God :  and  in  virtue  of  this  anointing,  the 
high  priest  had  power  to  heal  the  leprosy  and 
other  unclean  diseases^,   that  the  parties  ao 
cleansed  might  be  fit  to  attend  upon  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  for  which  they  were  disquali- 
fied and  in  a  state  of  excommunication  f,  so 
long  as  their  imcleanness  lasted.    Thus  in  die 
new  testament  we  read,  that  Jesus  was  anoint- 
aei/of  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of 
Ihe  devil,  for  God  was  with  him  %.    A  leper, 
whp  had  faith  in  his  power,  came  and  worship- 
ped him,  saying,  Ldriy  if  thou  wiU,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean.    When  this  man  was  cleansed 
o£  lus  leprosy,  he  was  commanded  to  shew  him- 
fiielf  to  the  prii^t,  and  to  make  the  accwtomed 
/pffering^  for  a  testimovy  unto  them :  and  as  it 
was  the,  office  of  the  priest  to  cure  this  disease, 
this  cure  was  a  legal  proof  and  testimony  to  the 

priesthood 
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priesthood  of  the  time,  that  there  was  a  greater 
than  themselves  amongst  them  s  who,  though 
not  literally  anointed  to  the  ministry,  had  the 
trae  anointing  from  the  spirit  of  God,  which  had 
descended  upon  him  after  his  baptism ;  and  who 
should  supersede  them  in  their  office;  but  it 
doth  not  appear  what  inference  they  made  from 
the  case. 

As  the  gift  of  the  spirit  was  communicated  at 
the  anointing  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  spirit  is 
the  author  of  love  and  unity  to  the  church,  who 
are  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace:  we  find  a  beautiful  allusion,  with  aii 
application  of  this  rite  to  its  mystical  sense,  in 
the  133d  psalm :  Behold  how  good  and  howplea*^ 
sant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity: 
it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head^ 
that  7^an  dozen  unto  the  beards  even  unto  Aaron* s 
beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar^ 
ments.  It  was  always  an  undoubted  truth  in 
every  state  of  the  church,  that  unity  is  from  the' 
spirit  of  God ;  beginning  in  those  of  superior 
authority,  and  spreading  itself  with  a  progress 
of  descent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  community :  but  the  thing  is  most 
evident  to  us  under  the  gospel ;  who  are  taught, 
that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  that  he 
iiimaelf  is  the  head  of  it;  and  that  the  divine 
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spirit  first  shed  upon  him>  is  from  thence  dif- . 
fused  to  all  orders  of  Christians,  to  the  least  and 
lowest  members  of  the  church. 

The  scripture  has  numberless  other  references 
to  the  sacrifices  and  priesthood  of  the  law,  more 
than  the  plan  of  these  lectures  will  admit:  for  I 
do  not  undertake  to  explain  all  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  law :  my  meaning  is  to  shew,  by  Seve- 
ral examples,  in  what  manner  the  scripture  it- 
self applies  the  institutions  of  the  law ;  and  by  so 
doing,  I  put  a  light  into  the  hands  of  thosewhor 
read  the  bible,  with  which  they  may  go  farther, 
and  examine  things  for  themselves.  Yet,  among 
the  ofiferings  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  there  . 
are  two  more  for  which  I  shall  have  room  in 
this  discourse ;  I  mean  the  Jirst  fruits  and  the 
burning  of  intense. 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  Christ,  as  risen  from  the  dead, 
is  called  \ht  first  fruits;  but  now,  saith  St.  Paul, 
is  Christ  risen^from  the  dead,  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  From  the  term 
thus  applied  he  confirms,  and  opens  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ; 
and  therefore  it  is  proper  we  should  have  a  right 
understanding  of  it.  When  the  harvest  was 
ripe,  and  ready  for  the  sickle,  a  first  sheaf  was 
reaped  and  carried  into  the  temple,  where  the 
priest  waved  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  accepted; 

and 
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aild  till  this  was  done,  the  rert  of  the  harvest- 
was  not  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  people,  nof 
had  they  any  right  to  parmke  of  it. 

The  use  the  apostle  makes  of  this  is  very  ex* 
tensive.    In  the  first  place,  the  growing  of  gi'ain 
from  the  earth  where  it  wals  buried,  is  an  exact 
image  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body :  for  as  the 
one  is  sowtty  so  is  the  other,  and  neither  ist 
quickened,  except  it  first  die  and  be  buried. — • 
ITien  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to 
the  first  fruits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of 
our  resurrection.    For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first 
fruits  reaped?    Then  is   the  whole   harvest 
ready.    Is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  ?     Then 
shall  all  rise  in  like  manner,    Is  he  accepted  of 
God  as  an  holy  offering,  and  lifted  up  in  his 
heavenly  sanctuary  ?     Then  shall  every  sheaf 
that  has  grown  up  with  him  be  taken  fi-om  the 
earth  and  sanctified  in  its  proper  order ;  Christ 
the, first-fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ'^ 
at  his  coming. 

If  there  seems  any  impropriety  in  making 
Christ  the  first  fruits,  when  we  know  that  otheraf 
were  raised  to  life  before  him ;  as  the  Shunamite's 
son  by  Elisha,  and  Lazarus  by  Christ  himself: 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  raised  s  he 
only  7'ose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power^  as 
the  grain  springeth  from  the  ground  of  itself. — - 

Besides, 
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Besides^  though  they  were  raised,  they  died 
again  i  but  Christ  heit^  raised  from  the  dead 
dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him :  He  was  ihejlrst  who  rose  to  life  eternals 
Nothing  followed  to  mankind  from  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  others ;  but  He  sanctified  the  harvest  of 
the  whole  field,  and  had  the  efficacy  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  the, first-fruits. 

Saint  Paul  in  his  apology  before  King  Agrippa 
pleaded  in  defence  of  his  doctrine,  that  he  said 
none  other  thii^  than  those  which  the  Prophets 
and  Moses  did  say  should  come ;  that  Christ 
should  siifer^^and  that  he  should  be  the^rstthat 
should  rise  from  the  dead.  Now  these  things 
are  no  where  said  by  Moses  in  the  letter  j  there- 
fore they  were  foretold  figuratively  and  in  the 
spirit.  ^  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Moses,  was  to  siiffer  in  the  Passover,  and  to 
rise  again  in  the, first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  And 
as  this  assertion  of  the  Apostle  shews  us  the 
^tyle  and  manner  in  which  Moses  preached  the 
gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  in  our 
gj^esent  enquiry. 

The  other  offering,  which  I  proposed  to  speak 
of,,  is  that  of  the  daily  incense.  Morning  and 
evening  it  was  to  be  offered  up  upon  an  altar 
of  gold,  where  no.  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  comef . 

This 
^  A^t§  xxvi.  zz.  f  Exodus  xxx,  8, 9. 
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Tliis  offering  the  Psalmist  refers  to  in  his  <Ievc>* 
tions>  and  explains  its  meaning  by  his  applic2->^ 
tion  of  it :  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  tkif 
sight  as  the  incense.  As  the  smoke  and  odour 
of  this  offering  was  wafted  into  the  holy  place^ 
close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  in- 
cense ;  so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend 
upwards,  and  find  admission  into  the  highest 
heaven.  Cornelius ^  said  the  angel,  thy  prayers 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God  *.  The 
prayer  of  faith  is  acceptable  to  God^  as  the  fra- 
grance of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of 
man :  and  as  the  incense  was  offered  twice 
a^igyi  lathe  morning  and  evening,  the  spirit  of 
tti^'J^^e^  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times 
throughout  all  generations.  The  prophet  Ma- 
lachi  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed  through-* 
out  the  world  :/rt>m  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto  the  going  dozvn  of  the  same,  my  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  be  offered  to  my  name-\.  In  the 
Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense  as  now  ac- 
tually carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven :  where 
the  elders  fall  down  before  the  lamb  ivith  golden 
vials  in  their  hands,  ^filled  with  odours  (of  in- 
cense) which  are  the  prayers  of  saints  J.  Happy 
are  they  who  fulfil  this  service  5  and  at  the 

rising 
*  Acts  X.  4,  fMal.  i.  XI.         '  X  Rev*  V.  8. 
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rising  and  going  down  of  the  sun  send  up  this 
ofiering  to  heaven^  as  all  Christians  are  supposed 
to  do,  at  least  twice  in  every  day.  What  then 
are  they,  and  to  whom  do  they  belong,  who  do 
not  pray?  What  is  their  incense?  Perhaps 
it  is  nothing  but  a  &ithless  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining against  the  Providence  they  ought  to 
bless  and  adore.  Perhaps,  they  call  uj)on  God 
for  curses  upon  themselves  and  others:  and 
then  their  mouthy  instead  of  offering  incense,  is 
an  open  sepulchre^  sending  forth  the  filthy  odours 
of  death  and  uncleanness.  From  this  unprofit- 
able and  most  miserable  state,  may  God  deliver 
all  Christian  families,  who  look  for  any  blessing 
tipon  themselves  and  their  afifairs:  may  his 
grace  open  their  lips,  and  dispose  their  afiec* 
tions ;  that  they  may  meet  together  in  peace, 
and  make  a  morning  and  an  evening  sacrifice 
to  that  God  whose  eyes  are  upon  tfaem  all  the 
day  long;  who  made  them,  and  redeemed  them, 
and  is  alone  able  to  save  those  that  call  upon 
him  through  Jesus  Chrift. 
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LECTURE  V. 


iOME  t^ARTHER  EXAMFLEd^  WHICH  SHEW 
HOW  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  IS  BORROWED 
PROM  THE  LANOXtAGE  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
MOSES^  AKD  TO  BE  INTERPRETED  THERE- 
BY.—THE  TEMPLE,  THE  SABBATH,  CIR- 
CUMCISION, CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  ANI- 
MALS, STc. THE  WONDERFUL  TESTIMONY 

OF  THE*  LAW  TO  THE  RELIGION   OF  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

IN  EXT  in  order  to  the  oflPerings  and  the 
priesthood  of  the  law,  is  the  place  of  divine 
worship,  wherein  these  services  were  accom- 
plished, called  the  tabernacle-,  to  which  the 
scriptures  both  of  the  old  and  new  testament 
lefer  us  in  many  figurative  passages,  for  the 

right 
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right  understanding  of  which,  we  must  first 
enquire  what  the  tabernacle  was  in  itself. 

It  was  a  moveable  habitation ;  like  a  large 
tent,  first  erected  in  the  wilderness,  when  the 
Israelites  were  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Canaan^ 
It  contained  two  apartments;  the  first  of  which 
was  called  the  Holy  Place,  appointed  for  the 
daily  services  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  ^  beyond  ^ 
which  there  was  an  inner  apartment.  Called  the 
most  Holy  Place,  in  which  a  service  was  per- 
formed once  in  a  year  by  the  high  priest  only : 
and  these  two  apartments  were  separated  by  a 
veil  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In 
the  most  holy  place,  the  presence  of  God  was 
manifested,  and  his  glory  is  said  on  some  occa* 
sions  to  have  filled  the  tabernacle :  but  it  was 
usual  for  this  glory  to  appear  above  or  between 
tf>e  cherubims,  which  were  placed  here  upon 
the  mercy  seat  which  covered  the  ark;  on 
which  account  the  apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  calls  them  the  cherubims  of  glory  ^ 
and  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  them  as  the  proper 
seat  of  the  divine  Majesty — TTiou  that  dweUest 
between  the  cherubims,  shine  forth  *.     ' 

H  2  There 

*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  enquire  into  the  form  and  de- 
sign of  the  Cherubim^  more  particularly  than  the  intention 
of  these  lectures  will  permit  me  to  do>  as  bei^ig  designed  fot 
general  use^  I  must  refer  him  to  the  last  edition  of  Mr. 

Park- 
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There  was  this  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  apartments  of  the  tabernacle ; 
that  as  the  one  was  the  place  of  God's  resi- 
dence^ the  habitation  of  his  holiness ;  the  other 
had  a  conformity  With  this  present  world ; 
whence  the  apostle  calls  it  a  worldly  sanctuary, 
or  world-like  sanctuary,  that  is,  a  sanctuary  re- 
sembling this  visible  world;  as  must  indeed  be 
evident  to  those  who  consider  what  relation  it 
bore  to  the  other  sanctuary :  how  it  was  dis- 
tinguished in  its  use  from  the  most  holy  place 
which  was  the  habitation  of  God ;  and  how  it 
was  furnished  with  lights,  as  the  visible  heavens 
are,  the  chief  of  which  are  seven  in  number, 
and  the  lights  of  the  tabernacle  were  made  to 
answer  them.  From  this  known  relation  be- 
tween the  visible  world  and  the  sanctuary,  the 
heavens  are  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  sun ; 
the  whole  world  itself,  and  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  with  its  glorious  furniture,  being  one 
great  tabernacle,  comprehending  the  luminaries 
of  the  day'and  night,  represented  in  figure  by  the 
lamps  of  the  tabernacle.  Josephus,  in  his  Jew- 
ish Antiquities,  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that 
this  Was  the  design  of  them,  and  that  they  had 

respect 

farkkurjt*8  Hebrew  Lexicon  -,  the  most  useful  work,  with- 
out exception,  fhat  has  ever  been  published  on  the  Litera- 
ture or  Philology  of  the  sacred  Language. 
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respect  to  the  system  of  the  heavens*.  And 
this  alliance  between  the  furniture  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  furniture  of  the  heavens,  gives  us 
a  grand  idea  of  the  visible  world ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  all  to  consider  themselves  as 
comprehended  in  one  great  sanctuary,  wher« 
the  first  and  best  employment  (by  necessary  in- 
ference) is  the  service  of  that  God  who  has 
brouglit  them  into  it.  Therefore  the  indevout 
mind,  which  is  either  ignorant  or  insensible  of 
this  doctrine  of  a  sacred  alliance  and  commu- 
nion betwixt  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  poor 
intruder  into  the  great  temple  of  the  world  3  on 
whom  we  ought  to  look  as  we  should  upon  the 
rude  savage,  who  should  come  staring  into  a 
Christian  church  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
without  understanding  what  the  nature  of  the 
place  is,  and  how  the  people  are  employed. 

From  this  description  of  the  tabernacle  we 
must  proceed  to  the  figurative  acceptation  of 
it :  for  that  it  actually  was  a  figure,  and  had 
respect  to  things  beyond  itself,  is  shewn  by  the 
reasoning  of  St.  Paul  throughout  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews-^  who  there  speaks  of  a  true 
H  3  tabernacle^ 

♦  The  Emperor  Numa  placed  a  sacred  fire  in  his  temple, 
with  the  like  allusion  to  the  fire  of  the  heavens  3  foeum 
Vistte  'virginibus  coUndum  deiity  ut  ad  similitudinem  coeles- 
tium  siderum  costot  imperii  jfamma  wigUaret.  Flor.  Hist.  x. 
c.  2. 
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tabernacle,  of  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  the 
law,  but  signified  and  shadowed  out  by  it. 
The  same  appears  from  the  words  spoken  to 
Moses,  see  thou  make  all  things  according  to 
the  pattern  shezved  to  thee  in  the  mount:  which 
direction  was  preserved,  and  is  quoted  in  the 
new  testament  twice,  to  teach  us,  that  the  visi- 
ble tabernacle  was  nothing  more  than  a  copy 
from  an  heavenly  original,  which  came  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  (like  the  New  Jerusa" 
lem  in  the  Revelation)  and  was  exhibited  to 
Moses  in  a  vision  on  the  mount.  Hence  the 
apostle  argues  for  a  prophetic  relation  to  hea- 
venly things  in  the  earthly  tabernacle.  As  we 
hear  of  a  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  corresponding 
to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  5  so  was  there  always 
understood  to  be  a  heavenly  tabernacle;  the 
eternal  residence  of  God,  as  the  tabernacle  be- 
low was  his  temporary  residence,  while  his 
presence  was  with  Moses  and  the  Jews.  This 
heavenly  original  must  be  understood,  where 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
righteous  man  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most 
High,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  cover- 
ing him  with  his  wings,  as  the  cherubim  of 
glory  are  said  to  spread  forth  their  wings 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  earthly  sanctuary  *. 

So 
'  f  Pialm  xci.  i,  4. 
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So  where  he  saith  in  the  15th  psalm.  Who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  tabernacle,  or  who  shall  rest  upon 
thy  holy  hill?  No  man  can  be  90  Ignorant  as 
to  think  that  the  godly  were  to  expect  their 
rest  and  reward  in  ^,  tabernacle,  which  had  no 
existence  after  the  days  of  David*  The  words 
must  refer  to  that  other  tabernacle  q)plwn  of 
by  Isaiah,  a  tabernaple  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down,  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  be  re'- 
moved  *.  As  there  is  an  eternal  throne  of  David 
pn  which  the  Messiah  sits  and  rcignsforever-fi 
fo  is  there  an  etenial  tabernacle,  in  which  he  is 
exalted  as  the  head  and  ruler  in  his  church ; 
and  both  are  united  oti  another  occasion.— /n 
ntercy  shall  the  throne  be  established,  and  he 
(fhall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  judging  and  seekir^  judgment  and  hast^ 
ing  righteousness :  which  wqrds  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  the  literal  tabernacle,  though  they 
refer  to  the  mercy-seat  in  the  most  holy  place, 
over  which  God  appeared  enthroned  in  glory 
above  the  cherqbim ;  with  which  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  them,  there  was  a  likeness  of  a  throne, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon  it;  and  the 
whole  together  is  called  the  appearance  qf  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  p  whence  we 
collect,  that  what  Ezekiel  saw  was  a  visionary 
H  4  appearance 

t  I«su8b  n^i*  i»9.       t  L^^  i'  S^        t  £s&ekiel  i.  26. 
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appearance  of  that  seat  of  glory  in  the  holy 
place,  which  viras  the  instituted  likeness  of  the 
seat  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  heavens.  And 
in  a  like  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  throne  of  God, 
and  the  display  of  his  glory,  is  still  present  in 
his  temple :  /  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a 
throne^  high  and  lifted  up  j  and  his  train  filled 
the  temple*.  So,  where  the  same  prophet  saith. 
Look  down  from  heaven^  and  behold  from  the 
habitation  of  thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory  f ; 
the  words  habitation  and  holiness  and  glory  all 
refer  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  as  a  pattern  of  the 
heavenly,  ' 

The  tabernacle  was  also  a  figure  of  the  church 
of  Christ :  and  therefore  the  renovation  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  church  amongst  the  Gentiles 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  described 
under  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  the  tabernacle 
which  had  ceased  from  the  time  of  David, 
The  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  this  gathering  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  chyrch  of  Christ,  as  into 
the  tabernacle  taken  in  this  new  sense;  and 
St.  James  made  the  proper  application  of  it, 
when  the  great  question  was  debated  concern- 
ing the  reception  of  the  heathens.  To  this, 
says  he,  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets,  as  it 
is  written,  J  will  return  and  will  build  again 

the 

•  Isaiah  vi.  I.  +  lb.  Ixiii,  15. 
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the  tabernacle  of  Davids  which  is  fallen  down-^ 
f hat  the  residue  pf  men  might  seek  after  the 
Lordy  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name 
is  called  *.  To  the  same  effect  St,  Stephen  had 
observed  in  his  apology  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
tabernacle  had  originally  been  brouglit  in  with 
Jesus  into  the  possesion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
therefore  the  church  might  reasonably  go  thi- 
ther again  i  whereto  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel under  the  true  Jesus  should  remove  ^d 
settle  it. 

The  propriety  with  which  the  Christian 
church  is  signified  by  this  name,  is  too  plain 
to  be  enlarged  upon ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  all  things  are  there  dona^hi 
spirit  and  in  truth,  which  were  done  in  figure  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  law. 

But  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  temple,  is 
farther  applied  as  a  figure  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  this  in  a  passage  not  open  to  com- 
mon observation.  The  word,  saith  St.  John, 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us  ;  where 
the  true  sense  of  the  original  is,  he  tabernacled 
amongst  us  :  and  then  it  is  added)  and  we  be^ 
held  his  glory  ;  fpr  where  the.  true  tabernacle 
is,  there  must  be  also  the  glory  of  it.  Here 
then  we  have  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 

flesh, 
♦  Acts  xf .  6. 
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flesh,  signified  by  the  dwelling  of  God's  pre- 
sence in  the  tabernacle  ;  than  which  there  can 
be  no  higher  proof  of  his  divinity  to  those  that 
understand  the  thing  in  this  light.  As  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  once  present  in  the  ta- 
bernacle, so  it  is  said,  with  reference  to  the 
same,  that  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  Well  therefore  might  he  say  of 
his  body,  destroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days 
J  will  raise  it  up  again  s  for  it  was  both  a  ta- 
bernacle and  temple  in  a  stricter  sense  than  had 
ever  been  before  ;  the  Godhead  had  occasion- 
ally dwelt  in  the  buildings  made  with  hands  ; 
but  with  him  it  abode  continually.  TTie  use 
our  Saviour  made  of  this  term  amounted  to  an 
assertion  of  his  Godhead  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as 
the  Jews  did  not  then  understand  the  sense  of 
his  expression,  so  are  many  Christians  as  blind 
to  it  at  this  day. 

After  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  according  to 
their  proper  measure,  all  Christians  have  the 
presence  of  God  abiding  within  them  ;  whence 
their  bodies  also  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghosts  from  which  consideration  they  are 
instructed  to  dedicate  them,  to  the  service 
of  God;  for  that  is  certainly  one  use  of  a 
temple ;  and  not  to  defile  them  for  that 
is  sacrilege.      And  the  subject    gives  them 

this 
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this  consolation,  that  though  their  earthly  bouse 
of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved^  he  who  raised 
yp  the  tabernacle  of  David  from  its  ruins  to  a 
more  glorious  state  in  the  Gentile  world,  and 
raised  up  the  temple  of  Christ's  body  whidi 
the  Jews  destroyed,  shall  in  like  manner 
quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by  the  spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  give  us  an  house  not  made 
with  hands y  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  observed  above,  that  the  tabernacle 
of  David  \s  a  figurative  term  for  the  Christian 
cliurchasthe  mystical  body  of  Christ:  we  shall 
likewise  find,  that  the  blessings  and  privileges 
rf  the  Christian  society  or  assembly  of  Chris- 
iaan  people  do  all  correspond  with  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  arc 
described  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  law; 
of  which  the  following  example  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  will  be  sufficient,  where  the 
apostle  says — Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Godj  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem^  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  ^nd 
church  of  the  first  bom  which  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  madepetfect,  and  to 
Jesus  the  mediator  of  tlie  new  covenant,  and  to 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 

things 
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things  than  that  of  Abel.  Every  Christian  is  to 
conceive  what  his  own  state  is,  by  looking  back 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  old.  He  is 
come  to  mount  Zion,  to  a  situation  exalted 
above  the  world ;  a  mountain  chosen  and  fa- 
voured of  God,  blessed  with  the  dew  of  hea- 
venly grace,  and  inheriting  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life  ;  even  to  that  holy  hill,  on  which  Christ 
is  established  as  King  against  all  the  opposition 
of  the  world  below.  It  is  the  new  Jerusalem, 
because  it  is  ordained  to  be,  as  that  city  was  of 
old,  at  unity  with  itself,  and  a  principle  of  unity 
to  all  the  land  j  where  all  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  unite  in  one  religion,  as  the  tribes  of  Is-^ 
rael  assembled  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  The 
cities  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  dedi- 
cated to  some  tutelary  idol ;  Jerusalem  alone  to 
the  true  and  living  God ;  so  noy?  is  the  same 
God  connected  with  the  Christian  city  and  with 
that  only  ;  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  in- 
numerable as  they  are,  who  assisted  at  the 
delivery  of  the  law,  are  with  him.  As  the  first- 
born of  Israel,  who  had  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, were  redeemed  and  written  down  by 
name ;  so  are  all  the  children  of  the  Christian 
society  enrolled  in  heaven  as  the  first-bom  of 
God,  and  the  book  of  life  in  which  they  ar? 
written  answers  to  the  register  of  th^  church 

of 
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of  Israel.  We  are  come  to  God  the  Judge  of 
all,  because  we  are  taken  out  of  the  world  of 
Ae  ungodly,  who  are  aliens,  to  be  subject  to 
his  laws,  and  consequently  to  be  under  his 
government.  It  is  true  that  all  the  world  are 
under  the  authority  of  God  ;  but  then  all  are 
not  related  to  him  as  citizens  and  subjects.  In 
this  respect,  God  was  said  to  be  nigher  to  the 
Jews  than  to  any  nation  upon  earth,  because  he 
was  with  them  as  their  judge  and  protector. 
We  have  our  Jesus,  as  they  had  their  Moses ; 
both  of  them  mediators,  to  stand  between 
(jod  and  the  people.  The  Hebrews  were  not 
permitted  to  draw  near  to  God  to  treat  for  them- 
selves on  pain  of  death ;  but  Moses  was  to  be 
between  them,  as  Christ  is  now  betwixt  us  and 
God,  and  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but 
by  him :  and  in  his  blood  we  have  remission, 
as  all  things  were  purified  under  the  law,  and 
nothing  accepted  or  sanctified  without  the 
blood  of  sprinkling;  which  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel ;  for  the  blood  of 
Abel  cried  for  vengeance,  this  for  mercy  and 
pardon. 

Thus  is  our  society  on  like  terms  with  theirs 
in  every  respect :  and  to  these  particulars  I  may 
add,  that  as  the  congregation  of  Israel  on  great 
and  solemn  occasions  was  called  together  by  the 

«  sound 
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sound  of  a  trumpet»  so  shall  the  great  assembfy 
of  all  nations^  all  the  tribes  of  the  e^th^  and  we 
ourselves  among  the  rest,  be  summoned  after 
the  same  form  :  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised :  and  then  we  shall  see  with 
our  eyes  what  that  great  society  is,  in  the  which 
we  now  live  by  faith. 

There  are  many  particular  institutions  re^ 
maining,  some  of  a  religious,  some  of  a  moral^ 
and  others  of  a  civil  nature  ;  a  few  of  the  most 
useful  of  which  I  must  select,  and  shew  how  the 
scripture  has  applied  them. 

The  sabbath,  which  succeeds  the  labours  of 
the  week,  appears  to  have  been  appointed  from 
the  beginning  as  a  perpetual  sign,  a  sign  for 
ever^,  of  that  happy  Rest  which  the  servants  of 
God  are  to  expect  after  the  labours  of  this  life* 
For  thus  the  apostle  hath  reasoned  about  it; 
that  being  called  the  Rest  of  God,  it  cannot  be 
of  an  earthly,  but  must  be  of  an  heavenly  na« 
ture ',  for  God  doth  not  rest  upon  earth  where 
men  labour.  He  shews  that  the  true  rest  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  was  not  the  sabbath  that 
was  appointed  after  God  had  finished  his  works  j 
nor  yet  the  state  of  rest,  so  called,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  -,  because  the  promise  is  still  sus- 
pended, aud  repeated  again  in  the  time  of 

David: 
*  Exodus  xxxi.  17. 
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David :  whence  he  concludes  that  it  w&s  a  rest 
never  yet  fulfilled  in  this  life,  but  still  remaining 
for  the  people  cfGod^  and  into  which  the  faith- 
ful enter  when  they  die  in  the  Lord  and  rest 
from  their  labours.    I.  say  no  more  of  this  here, 
becau^  I  have  considered  the  subject  more  at 
large  in  my  lectures  on  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
■  Circumcision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  co- 
venant ;  and  (in  the  spirit  of  it)  was  the  same 
as  baptism  among  Christians.     For  as  the  form 
of  baptism  e:Kpresses  the  putting  away  of  sin; 
circumcision  was  another  form  to  the  same 
effect.     The  scripture  speaks  of  a  circumcision 
made  without  hands,  of  which  that  made  with 
hands  was  no  more  than  an  outward  sign,  which 
denoted  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh'^y  and  becoming  a  new  creature; 
which  is  the  sense  of  our  baptism.     Of  this  in- 
ward ftnd  spiritual  grace  of  circumcision  the 
apostle  speaks  expressly  in  another  place;  he 
is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly^  neither  is 
that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ; 
hut  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ^  and  dr* 
cumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,   in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter  f  •    Some  may  suppose  that 

this 
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this  spiritual  application  of  circumcision,  as  k 
^crament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  when  the  Vdl  Was  taken  from  the 
law ;  but  this  doctrine  was  tiAy  itifdrced  to 
those  who  had  it  beforci  and  bad  departed  fmifi 
the  sense  of  their  own  law :  for  thus  did  Moses' 
instruct  the  Jews,  that  there  is  z  foreskin  of  the! 
heart  which  was  to  be  circumcised  in  a  moral 
or  spiritual  way,  before  they  could  be  accepted 
as  the  servants  of  Godj  and  again,  that  thrf 
Lord  would  circumcise  their  hearty  to  love  hint 
with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul*  ; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  would 
give  them  what  circumcision  signified^  making 
them  Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  in- 
ward grace  with  the  outwaird  signj  without 
which,  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now 
than  the  letter  of  circumcision  did  then :  and 
we  may  say  of  the  one  as  it  is  said  of  the  other^ 
*•  He  is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwardly, 
"and  baptism  is  not  the  putting  away  thejilth 
**  of  the  flesh  by  washing  with  water,  but  the 
**  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Godf" 
Nearly  allied  to  this  was  the  precept  which 
forbad  them  to  touch  any  dead  carcase  5  and,  ia 
case  of  any  such  accident,  enjoined  a  religious 
purification  by  water.    Here  apply  the  general 

rule^ 
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rule,  he  is  not  a  Jew  zchich  is  one  outwardly ^ 
and  then  you  will  understand,  that  outward  de- 
filement was  not  the  thing  to  be  feared,  but  the 
defilement  of  the  mind,  lest  evil  communications 
should  corrupt  good  manners.  This  precept  in 
its  moral  acceptation  teaches  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain relation  between  death,  and  sin,  and  pollu^ 
tion.  For  why  do  men  die  but  for  their  sin  ? 
and  also,  that  he  who  converses  with  such  as 
are  under  the  death  of  sin,  that  is,  dead  in  spi- 
rit, dead  to  faith  and  holiness,  will  be  defiled 
by  their  company,  and  will  want  washing ;  till 
which  he  will  be  unfit  for  the  service  of  God. 
Thus  the  apostle  himself  explains  the  case ;  that 
as  those  *who  were  unclean  by  touching  a  dead 
body,  were  purified  with  a  lye  made  of  the 
ashes  of  a  sacrifice,  so  are  our  consciences  to 
be  purged  from  dead  zvorks  to  serv6  the  living 
God*. 

Another  prohibition  of  the  same  nature  is  re- 
ferred to  for  a  like  purpose,  and  the  apostle 
thereby  warns  the  Christians  to  avoid  the  society 
of  the  heathens ;  speaking  in  such  tertns  as  no- 
thing but  the  law  of  Moses  can  truly  explain : 
be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  zvith  unbe* 
lievers  ;  borrowing  his  expression  from  that  law  \ 
which  forbad  the  Jews  to  plough  zvith  an  ox  and 

VOL.  IV.  I  a7i 
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an  ass  together^  that  is,  with  a  clean  and  an 
unclean  beast,  between  whom  as  there  is  no  al-. 
liance  of  nature,  they  were  not  to  be  mismatch- 
ed under  the  s^me  yoke.  This  the  apostle  has 
applied  to  its  true  sense,  in  those  word*,  be  ye 
7iot  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers''^. 
Yet  this  law,  on  a  proper  occasion,  was  to  be 
superseded,  when  the  Jew  and  Gentile  were 
both  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  gospel :  which 
consideration  explain^  that  difficult  passage  in 
the  prophet  I^iah — Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  be^ 
side  all  waters,  that  send  forth  thither  theji^et&f 
the  ox  and  the  ass. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  apostle  shews 
us,  that  a  law  which  $eems  to  make  provision 
for  beasts,  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Qod  "Si 
ministers,  and  is  to  be  so  applied.  The  law 
saith,  thou  shall  not  muzzle  tfie  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn.  Here,  to  prevent  misunderstandr 
ings,  the  apostle  asks  a  question,  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?  Was'  his  divine  and  holy  law 
.  inade  for  beasts?  certainly  not:  but,  for  men; 
for  our  sakes  no  doubt  this  zvas  written -f.  Al- 
though the  words  were  spoken  of  beasts,  the 
sense  relates  only  to  men;  the  precept  being 
wholly  intended  to  te-ach  under  a  figure  (as  th,e 
law  taught  every  thing  else)  that  the  ministers 

of 
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of  God's  word  should  be  maintained  out  of  the 
profits  and  offerings  of  the  Church  in  which  they 
serve,  as  the  ox  at  the  threshing-floor  is  justly 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  his  labour,  and 
to  partake  of  the  com  while  he  is  treading  it  out 
for  the  use  of  man.  Every  labourer,  whether 
he  be  an  ox  or  a  man,  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and 
if  it  is  unjust  and  unmerciful  to  defraud  a  beast 
of  his  dues,  it  must  be  somethmg  much  worse 
to  invade  the  rights  of  the  ministers  of  God's 
church.  The  precept  therefore  is  stronger  in 
its  reason  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  in  plain 
words :  yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  in  any  form,  will  prevail 
with  all  minds.  Some  there  are  in  all  countries 
who,  though  they  would  not  defraud  their  oxen, 
would  be  glad  to  muzzle  every  Christian  minis- 
ter; and  that  in  more  senses  than  one;  they 
would  not  only  be  glad  to  see  him  deprived  of 
the  rights  of-his  ministry,  but -be  better  pleased 
if  they  could  put  a  muzzle  upon  the  ministry  it- 
self, and  stop  the  offence  of  Christian  preaching. 
But  this  they  will  never  be  able  to  do,  till  GocT 
shall  be  provoked  to  forsake  the  ministry  who 
have  first  forsaken  him;  and  then  the  weakest 
hand  that  is  lifted  up  may  prevail  against  them. 
There  are  two  very  remarkable  prophecies, 
the  one  relating  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jewish 
I  2  church. 
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i:hurch,  the  other  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
which  are  the  last  I  shall  take  notice  of,  both 
delivered  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  muni^ 
cipal  laws  of  the  Jews. 

If  a  woman  was  suspected  to  be  an  adultress 
by  a  husband  who  was  jealous  of  her,  and  there 
was  no  proof,  she  was  to  present  herself  before 
the  priest  and  stand  the  trial  of  a  water  ordeal; 
a  bitter  loater  zckich  caused  the  curse  was  to  be 
offered  to  her;  and  when  the  curses  were  pro- 
pounced  conditionally  upon  her  supposed  guilt, 
she  was  to  venture  the  consequences,  and  ?ay. 
Amen.  The  priest  was  to  write  down  the  form 
of  the  curses  against  her  in  a  book,  and  to  blot 
them  out  with  the  bitter  water  if  she  proved  to 
be  innocent;  if  not,  they  were  then  to  remain 
there  upon  record  against  her.  If  she  was  ac- 
tually defiled,  this  water  was  to  go  into  her 
bowels  ^nd  take  effect  upon  her  body  in  a  fear- 
ful manner,  and  she  was  to  be  a  curse  among 
the  people^. 

This  institution  explains  some  very  difficult 
passages  in  the  109th  Psalm,  that  prophecy  of 
God's  judgment  against  the  apostate  Jewish 
church :  on  whom,  as  upon  a  guilty  adultrcss 
against  a  jealous  God,  denying  her  sin,  and  de- 
fying the  divine  vengeance,  the  curse  was  to 

take 
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take  effect  as  against  a  Woman  in  the  law.  Thd 
psalm  is  worded  as  if  it  were  meant  of  some 
single  wicked  person,  and  it  is  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  the  reprobation  of  Judas  \  but  other 
passages,  and  the  use  rtiade  of  them  by  the  in- 
spired writers^  shew  thut  it  must  be  extended 
to  the  Jewish  church  at  Ufgei  of  Which  Judas, 
in  his  name,  and  .bis  sin,  and  his  punishment, 
was  no  more  than  a  leader  and  an  example; 
Here  then  it  is  said,  when  he  shall  be  judged  let 
him  be  condemned  /  when  he  is  put  to  the  trials 
let  him  be  found  guilty  ^  and  let  his  prayer  be 
turned  into  sin  ;  let  it  be  as  that  offering  which 
bringeth  iniquity  to  remembrance,  without  oil 
or  incense  to  recommend- it  for  acceptance :  let 
not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  otct,  but  stand 
upoh  record  as  the  curses  against  the  sin  of  the 
adultress,  which  the  water  was  not  to  take 
away  :  Js  he  loved  cursing  so  let  it  come  ufito 
him — let  it  come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  even 
like  that  bitter  water  which  descended  with  a 
curse  into  the  bowels  of  the  guilty  woman.  As 
she  exposed  herself  in  form  to  the  curse,  and 
said.  Amen,  to  all  the  terms  of  it  ^  so  did  the 
Jews  challenge  the  curse  of  heaven>  which  ac- 
cordingly took  place  on  them  and  their  poste- 
rity. 
The  civil  institution,  applied  to  the  person  of 
1:3  the 
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the  Messiah,  is  that  concerning  the  Hebrew 
servant,  who  having  served  six  years,  was  to  go 
free  in  the  sabatigal  year,  if  he  chose  to  depart; 
Iput  if  he  was  content  with  his  service,  and  wil- 
ling to  continue  in  it,  he  was  to  be  brought 
before  thfe  Judges,  and  to  be  fastened  to  the 
door,  or  the  post  of  the  door,  by  an  awl  driven 
through  his  ear,  as  a  sign  ofjjis  consent,  and  he 
was  to  serve  his  raafter  for  ever  *. 

Under  an  allusion  to  this  example,  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  in  the  flesh  is  foretold  and  il- 
lustrated in  the  Psalms ;  and  a  wonderful  ex- 
aroplQ  it  is:  for  here  we  are  to  observe,  that, 
upon  this  occasion,  no  sacrifice  nor  offering  is 
appointed  s  nothing  passes  but  the  obedience 
pf  a  willing  servant :  therefore  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  Christ,  the  prophet  says.  Sacrifice 
0nd  offering  thou  didst  not  desire,  but  mine  ears  ' 
hast  thouopened^^burnt-qfering  and  sin-offer- 
wg  thou  hast  not  required;  then  said  /,  lo  I 
comcy  in  the  vohane  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  passage  as  cited  by 
the  apostle,  and  applied  to  the  obedience  and 
d^jath  of  Christ,  stands  thus ;  Sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing thou  WQuldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared  me.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  both, 
.,...•'.  -  -  though 
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though  the  words  are  different.     The  apostle 
after  the  Greek  version  says,  a  body  hast  tkeu 
prepared  me;  that  is,  a  body  wherein  to  suffer 
and  be  obedient  unto  death :  the  psaltn  says, 
mine  ears  hast  thou  pierced:  for  the  word  is  the 
same  as  in  the  22d  psalm,  they  pierced  my  hands 
and  feet ;  and  here  the  piercing  of  the  ear,  the 
symbol  of  obedience,  was  a  sign  of  his  suffering 
in  that  body  which  should  be  prepared  for  him. 
All  this  being  a  reference  to  the  custom  observ- 
ed under  the  law  toward  the  obedient  servant, 
that  custom  was  a  standing  testimony  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  of  Moses,  that  the  Messiah, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  should  offer  him-' 
self  freely  to  do  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  should 
be  pierced  in  the  body,  as  the  willing  servant 
Was  bored  thrcmgh  to  the  post  of  the  door ;  the 
placfe  where  the  blood  of  the  passover  was 
sprinkled  with  the  same  signification  once  every 
year. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  lecture  I  have  en-  , 
deavoured  to  shew,  as  my  plan  requires,  how 
the  language  of  the  other  parts  of  scripture  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  law,  and  is 
to  be  interpreted  thereby.  To  what  has  been 
said,  give  me  leave  to  add  a  few  general  ob- 
1  4  servations 
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servations  on  the  nature  and  design  of  the  law 
of  Moses. 

St.  Paul  asks  the  question  ;  ivherefore  then 
serveth  the  lazv  ?  To  which  he  jgives  this  an- 
stvet ;  it  was  added  because  of  transgression, 
till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made^.  '^The  Expectation  of  the  seed  first 
promised  in  paradise,  and  afterwards  to  Abra- 
ham, was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  patriar; 
chal  faith ;  and  all  the  earliest  institutions  of 
priesthood  and  sacrifice  were  intended  to  keep 
up  this  expectation-  But  when  the  perversc- 
ness  of  men  had  changed  and  corrupted  the  pri- 
mitive institutions  for  the  base  purposes  of  ido- 
latry and  the  worship  of  false  Gods,  it  became 
necessary  on  account  of  these  frequent  trans- 
gressions to  add  a  written  law,  with  a  stated 
form  of  positive  services,  never  to  be  altered  nor 
departed  from }  and  all  of  them  descriptive  of 
the  salvation  which  was  to  be  eflfected  by  the 
promised  seed ;  whence  you  are  not  to  wonder, 
that  in  him  they  all  meet  and  find  their  inter- 
pretation. 

They  who  were  bound  to  the  observation  of 

the  law,  v/ere  thereby  separated  of  necessity 

from  the  world  5  and,  as  St.  Paul  very  strongly 

expresses  it,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  zvhich  should 

afterwards 
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afterwards  be  revealed*;  confined  to  a  set  of 
ceremonies  and  services,  under  which  it  was  in 
^  manner  impracticable  for  them  to  evade  the 
objects  of  their  faith,  when  they  should  be  re- 
vealed in  their  true  form.  Not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  expected,,  but  all  the  parti- 
culars and  circumstantials  had  been  acted  over 
in  figure  for  ages  together :  and  so  the  law  wag 
a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ;  preparing  those 
who  were  under  it  for  the  reception  of  the  gos* 
pel,  and  as  it  were  forcing  them  upon  it,  if 
'  men  could  on  that  principle  be  reconciled  to 
truth.  ^ 

W|ien  the  gospel  appeared,  the  Jew  should 
have  reasoned  thus  with  himself.  Do  they  say 
Jesus  died  for  our  redemption?  So  did  the  pas- 
chal lamb  die  to  redeem  our  whole  nation  in 
Egypt.  ,  Did  he  ascend  afterwards  into  heaven  ? 
So  did  o*ur  high  priest  go  yearly  into  the  most 
holy  place,  carrying  thither  the  blood  of  a  sacri- 
fice slain  in  the  worldly  sanctuary.  Is  there  no 
remission  of  sin  without  shedding  of  blood? — 
There  certainly  was  none  under'  the  law.  Has 
Jesus  appointed  a  baptism  with  water  ?  So  had 
our  law  its  purifications  for  the  washing  away 
of  uncleanness.  Is  the  partition  we  have  so 
diligently  kept  up  between  ourselves  and  the 

Heathens 
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Heathens  to  be  broken  down  at  last,  and  is  the 
true  religion  to  be  carried  out  amongst  all  na- 
tions ?  So  was  our  tabernacle  brought  froip  thcf 
solitary  wilderness  under  Joshua,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Jesus,  into  the  possession  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Numberless  other  questions  might  be 
asked,  shocking  to  the  prejudices  of  a  Jew< 
which  would  bring  their  own  answers  with 
them  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  :  and  such  was 
the  use  the  Jew  ought  to  have  made  of  it. 

From  the  various  applications  of  particular 
passages  from  the  law,  previous  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel,  it  appears  that  the  law  was. 
in  itself  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  figurative  system, 
for  theforming  of  the  heart,  and  the  purifying 
of  the  mind ;  yet  conveying  its  precepts  in  pa- 
rables and  signs  which  wanted  an  interpretation: 
and  that  interpretation  is  occasionally  dropped 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  scripture,  especially  in 
the  Psalms,  that  the  prophets  and  masters  of 
Israel  appear  to  have  understood  the  law  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  If  the  bulk  of  the  people  did 
not  understand  it  so,  we  must  not  impute  this 
to  any  uncertainty  or  obscurity  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  to  that  carnal  affection  which  na- 
turally chuses  the  form  of  religion  without  the 
spirit  of  it.  ITieir  pride,  their  affectation  of  false 
wi$dom,  their  avarice,  their  adultery,  blinded 

them. 
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them,  and  made  them  as  averse  to  the  sense  of 
a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  darkest  verse^  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  world  always  has  been,  and  now  is,  to  those 
that  are  shut  up  under  its  laws,  a  schoolmaster  , 
to  turn  men  away  from  Cto-ist ;  and  a  conceited 
worldly-minded  Christian,  proud  of  the  powers 
of  reason  without  grace,  is  at  this  hour  as  blind 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as  the  Jew  ever  was 
to  that  of  the  law;  For  ignorance  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  design  of  its  doc- 
trines,! would  match  the  modem  philosophising 
Socinian  with  the  blindest  Jew:  for  the  one 
has  made  the  gospel  as  void  as  the  other  made 
the  law.  Read  the  writings  of  some  whose 
books  have  made  a  great  noise  in  the  present 
century,  and  you  will  know  no  more  of  the 
Christian  church  and  the  Christian  sacraments' 
than  the  wandering  Jew,  who  now  travels  about 
to  cheat  Christians  with  his  wares,'  knows  of 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  books  of 
Mosei. 

The  law  is  of  use  to  us  Christians  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  new  testament,  whose  language 
and  mysteries  are  so  founded  upon  it,  that  the 
language  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  is  unintel- 
ligible without  a  j>articular  attention  to  the  law; 
and  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  it  en- 

^  creases. 
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creases,  our  faith  will  grow  stronger.  Thus  the 
law  serves  for  evidence  both  to  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  ;•  and  the  same  schoolmaster,  which 
should  have  brought  them  to  Christ,  will  keep 
us  with  him.  For,  did  the  appstle  in  his 
preaching  say  nothing  but  what  Moses  had  said? 
And  did  the  gospel  teachnothing  but  what  the 
law  had  signi/ted  long  before  ?  Then  must  the 
gospel  be  that  very  salvation,  which  was  known 
to  God  from  the  beginning,  and  in  reserve  to  be 
made  manifest  to  the  world  in  the  latter  days. 

This  argument,  clear  ^nd  irresistible  as  it 
certainly  is,  will  one  day  appear  to  the  Jews 
as  it  does  ^o  us ;  whea  the  scales  of  blindness 
shall  fall  from  their  eyes  :  and  then  it  may  be 
thought  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  that  they 
who  had  the  old  testament  in  their  hands  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  should  never  have  seen 
the  use  of  it  before.  \ 


LECT. 


LECTURE   VI. 


ON  THE  FIGURES  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  WHICH 
ARE  BORROWED  FROM  THE  EVENTS  OF 
THE  SACRED  HISTORY. 

X  HE  Scripture  is  the  authentic  history  of 
God's  Providence  ever  since  man  had  a  being  ; 
and  in  the  conduct  of  God's  Providence  to- 
ward man,  there  is  an  uniformity  of  design, 
which  hath  proceeded  according  to  the  same 
laws  of  eternal  justice  and  wisdom  in  all  ages 
df  the  world  :  from  which  consideration  it  fol- 
lows, that  what  God  did  in  times  past  was  an 
earnest,  a  pattern,  and  a  sign,, of  what  he  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  times  to  come.  The  god- 
ly were  delivered,  the  wicked  punished,  the 
proud  abased,  the  humble  exalted,  under  like 
circumstances  ^nd  after  like  forms  at  diflferent 
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periods  of  time.  Jhus  it  hath  been,  and  thus 
it  will,  be  :  therefore  thmgs  past  are  referred  to 
in  the  scripture  as  figures  of  things  to  corne^ 
and  so  the  history  of  the  bible  becomes  a  chain 
of  prophecy,  and  is  actually  applied  as  such  by 
the  scripture  itself;  as  we  shall. see  from  a  va- 
riety of  examples. 

I  reckon  two  sorts  of  historical  figures,  the 
one  general,  the  other  particular ;  the  former 
being  references  to  the  history  of  places,  and  of 
such  events  as  related  to  a  people  at  large,  or 
even  ^o  the  whole  world ;  the  latter  referring 
us  to  the  lives,  actions,  sufferings  and  successes 
of  individual  person^.  Thus  the  saints  of  old 
were  prophetical  in  their  actions  as  well  as  in 
their  words :  of  which  some  striking  examples 
will  occur  to  us  as  we  proceed.  \  ' 

One  of  the  most  early  and  memorable  events 
of  the  Scripture  is  that  of  the  destruction  oi 
the  world  by  the  Flood  ;  from  which  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved  in  an  Ark,  supported  by 
those  same  waters  which  destroyed  the  world 
of  the  imgodly.  This  history  of  the  Salvation 
of  Noah  is  applied  by  St.  Peter  as  a  ^figure  of 
that  Salvation  which  we  now  obtain  as-  theya- 
viily  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Ark  of  the  Chuj^dh 
by  the  waters  of  Baptism  :  the  long  suffering  of 
God  waited  m  the  days  of  Noah,  white  the  ark 
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tJoas  preparing 9  xvhereinfeiOy  that  is,  eight  soul^^ 
Xi)€re  saved  by  water,    A  like  ^figure  whereunto^ 
even  Baptism  doth  noio  save  us  by  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  *.     By  which  it  is  to  be 
ijnderstood,  that  the  salvation  of  Christians  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  Noali's  fami- 
ly, are  two  events  of  the  like  form  and  figure  3, 
the  former  a  sign  of  the  latter.     And  a  won* 
derful  sign  it  was,  if  we  look  into  the  particu- 
lars.    Here  was  a  judgment  which  extended  to 
a  whole  world ;  a  condemnation  that  passed 
upon  all,  except  those  who  were  of  the  family 
of  Noah :  as  the  wrath  of  God  and  a  future 
judgment  upon  siq,  to  be  executed  by  fire,  is 
denounced  against  all  mankind,  except  those 
who  shall  belong  to  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  an  ark  was  prepared  by  Noah,   so  hath 
Christ  prepared  his  Church,   to    conduct  us 
in   safety  through  the  waves  of  trouble  apd 
the  perils  of  the  world,  in    which  so  many 
are  lost.     And  as  the  waters  of  the  flood  car- 
ried Noah  and  his  family  into  a  new  world  after 
the  old  was  drowned  j  so  do  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism carry  us  into  a  new  state  with  Jesus  Christ, 
who  passed  over  the  waves  of  death  and  is  risen 
from  the  dead.     And  this  practical  inference  is 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  th^  ordinance  of  the 

Church  9 
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Church ;  that  as  the  ark  could  not  be  saved 
but  by  water,  so  must  all  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  baptised.  So  plainly  doth  this  whole  figure 
speak  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Salvation, 
that  it  is  applied  for  instruction  ii>  the  office  of 
Baptism,  where  we  are  taught  to  pray,  that  the 
child  may  be  received  into  the  Ark  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  therein  pass  through  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world.  Many  other  particu- 
lars belonging  to  this  figure  will  explain  them- 
selves when  the  general  sense  of  the  figure  is 
understood  ;  and  therefore  I  need  pursue  it  no 
further.  , 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  nations,  is  another  great  events  which 
comes  next  in  order  of  time,  and  ought  not  to 
be  unnoticed,  because  it  was  reversed  when  all 
the  nations,  so  divided  at  Babel,  were  gathered 
together  in  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  be  a  holy 
natiojiy  a  peculiar  people:  and  the  different 
languages  which  arose  at  Babel  were  all  united 
in  the  tongues  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  God  being  the 
fountain  of  truth  and  author  of  peace,  his  re- 
ligion makes  itself  intelligible  to  all ;  but  where 
there  is  disobedience  of  mind  and  wickedness 
of  principle,  there  do  confusion  and  division  en- 
sue, as  in  the  first  religious  rebellion  at  Babel. 

Against 
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Against    such    people,    this  judgment  is  de* 
nounced  by  the  Psalmist ;  destroy^  O  Lord, 
4tnd  divide  their  tongues,  for  I  have  seen  vio*^ 
knee  and  strife  in  the  city  *.    The  city  of  God 
is  at  unity  with  itself;  but  the  city  of  the  ad- 
versary, like  Babel,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  \s 
the  Citadel  of  dispute  and  division*    The  false 
wisdom  of  this  world  begins  and  ends  (if  error 
has  any  end)  with  disputation  and  opposition. 
We  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  multitude  of 
gdds,  and  the  many  strange  rites  of  worship, 
with  the  endless  oppositions  of  science  falseltf 
td  called,  which  arose  among  the  sects  of  the 
|)eathen  philosophers  when  the  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  learning  flourished :  and  (to  come  nearer 
our  own  times)  in  the  multitude  of  sectaries 
and  heresies  which  have  arisen  since  the  Refor-^ 
mation,  in  this  country,  amongst  those  who 
paid  no  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  primitive  Church.     In  a  word,  all  those 
who  fet  up  themselves,  and  affect  high  things, 
in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  are  cursed 
with  confusion  j  and  there  is  no  greater  evi- 
dence of  their  error,  than  that  they  are  never 
able  to  speak  the  same  language. 

After  the  events  of  the  Flood,  and  the  dis- 
persion at  Babel,  the  destructioa  of  Sodom  is  to 

VOL.  IV.  K  be 
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be  understood  as  a  sign  or  prophetic  figure  of  the. 
future  destruction  of  the  wqrld  by  fire,  together 
with  the  deliverance  of  the. faithful  ^fter  the, 
example  of  Lot.    This  history  is  referred  to  ii> 
'    the  11th  Psalm,  where  the  wicked  afe  threat- 
ened with.>?re  and  brimstone  to  be  rained  upon 
ikyRm  from  the  Lord,,zs  formerty  upon  Sodom. 
St.  Judem  his  Epistle  warns  us  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  set  forth  Jor  an  example* 9  suf" 
jkring  the  vengeance  of  eternal,fire.    And  that 
short  admonition  of  our  Saviour^  in  one  of  his 
discourses.  Remember  Lofs  Wife^  teaches- U9 
what  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  particulars  of 
the  slory ;  that  as  the  world  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire  like  Sodom,  so  a  remnant  shall  be  saved 
by  the  divine  mercy  ;  and  that  of  those  wjio 
are  taken  by  the  hand  to  follow  their  deliverer 
and  to  fieefrom  the  wrath  to  cqme  (which  is 
another  allusion  to  the  same  event)  some  shall 
turn  back  in  their  hearts  and  afifectk)ns  toward 
this  wicked  world,  and  so  be  zoffitfar  the,  king- 
dom of  God:  a  circumstance  which  shpsild  be 
thought  upon  with  fear  and  trembling : .  for  con- 
sider how.  that  unbelieving  soul,  by  favouring 
what  was  evil,  lost  all  that  was  good,  when  k 
was  in  her  power  to  e^ape  f  as  they  will  not 
ii£ail  to.dcv  ^ho  eithei^  disbelieve- God's  judg- 
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ment  upon  the  world,'  or  think  the  world  unde* 
serving  of  it,  and  so  take  part  with  the  wicked 
against  the  justice  of  God.  When  times  and 
places  are  evil,  and  wickedness  prevails  with  a 
high  hand,  the  universality  and  power  of  cor- 
ruption is  dreadful  to  think  of.  When  the  world 
was  drowned,/<?a;,  that  is,  eight  Souls  only  were 
saved  in  the  ark ;  and  when  Sodom  was  over- 
thrown, a  small  remnant  only  were  delivered  ; 
whence  we  are  to  expect,  that  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Loty  so  shall  it  be  in  the  day  what  the 
son  of  Man  is  revealed:  confidence  in  this 
wofld,  and  insolent  disregard  of  truth  and  god- 
liness  shall  generally  prevail,  and  few  indeed 
shall  be  left  to  receive  him  and  escape  with 
him  when  this  Sodom  wheiein  we  now  live 
shall  be  visited. 

From  a  likeness  of  character  in  the  Jewish 
people  when  they  became  abominable  in  their 
sins,  the  name  of  Sodom  is  given  to  their  city, 
tnd  they  are  threatened  with  the  same  fete. 
Hear  the  tvordofthe  Lord^  ye  rulers  of  Sodom; 
give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God  ye  people  of 
Gihnorrah;  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah*,  The 
prophet's  message  is  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ; 
Are  nilcrs  and  people  of  which  being  feUch 
ilito  great  corruption,  and  strengthening  them- 
K  2  selves 
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selves  m  their  wickedness,  are  addressed  by  the: . 
prophet  as  the  ruler?  and  the  people  of  tbe^ 
a^bominable  Sodom;  and  he  pronounces  that, 
they  would  have  met  with  the  judgment  of 
Sodom,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful  who 
were  still  left  amongst  them,  such  as  Abraham 
hoped  to  find  when  he  interceded  for  Sodom  ;- 
except  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  unto  us  a  very 
siftall  remnant^  we  should  haiye  been  as  Sodomy 
and  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah  *^ 
that  is,  as  like  unto  them  in  their  punishment 
as  they  were  in  their  manners.     And  now  we 
shall  see  the  reason  why  the  Evangelist  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  speaks  of  ^  great  cify^ 
which  spiritually  is  called  Egypt  and  Sodom, 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified;  for  certainljr 
our  Lord  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  Jeru-» 
lem  for  its  apostacy  and  the  judgment  that  was 
to  overtake  it,  is  called  by  these  names  in  the  pro-^ 
phets:  though  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
Revelation  may  be  extended  from  the  exampk 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  world  at  large, 

I  pass  over  the  allegorical  history  of  Abra- 
ham,  Sarah,  and  Hagar,  the  bond-woman  and 
the  free,  because  it  hath  been  so  fully  com^ 
men  ted  upon  by  the  apostle  as.  a  figure  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  covenants.     I  c^ipot  add 

^      to 
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to  his  explanation  ;  and  as  I  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  contract  it,  I  rather  chuse  to  refer  you  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  as  it  stands  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and 
shall  proceed  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  which  is  one  of  the  most  intferesting 
and  edifying  histories  ^  of  scripture  5  as  it  gives  • 
us  an  example  of  all  the  dangers,  temptations 
and  deliverances  that  can  happen  in  the  life  of 
man,    during    his    progress    and    pilgrimage 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  present  world. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  translation  of  the 
church  from  Eg}'^pt  to  Canaan  is  applied  in  all 
its  circumstances  as  a  pattern  of  the  translation 
of  us  Christians  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  freedom  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.     Out  of  Egypt^  saith  God  by  the  pro- 
phet, have  I  called  my  son  *  ;  a  declaration 
which  is  as  truly  verified  in  every  child  of  God 
at  this  day,  as  when  Israel  was  delivered  from 
Pharaoh;  and    when  the    infant    Jesus    was 
brought  back  in  safety  from  Egypt  to  his  own 
kingdom  and  people. 

Thus  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  God 

from  Egypt  as  a  sign  of  a  greater  and  more 

universal  redemption,  is  a  doctrine  with  which 

few   readers    of  the   scripture  can  be  unac- 

K  3  quainted* 
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quainted.  The  prophets  warned  the  people  not 
to  rest  in  the  redemption  that  was  past,  but  to 
look  for  another,  and  that  so  much  more  ex- 
cellent in  its  nature,  that  the  former  should 
in  a  manner  be  forgotten  in  comparison  of  it  : 
Remember  not  the  former  things  neither  consider 
the  t lungs  of  old.  Behold,  I  will  do  a  nezv  thing, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  even  make  away  in  the 
wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert  *.  He  pro- 
mised also  in  one  of  the  psalms,  that  he  would 
bring  his  own  people  again  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea;  which  can  signify  nothing  but  that 
tmiversal  redemption  from  sin  and  death  lu 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  an  equal 
interest :.  because  this  Psalm  is  not  addressed  to 
the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth  ; 
and  is  applied  by  the  apostle  to  the  victory  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  death,  and  to  the  miraculous 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel t :  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inten-i 
tion  of  the  expression  in  question  :  it  must  have 
the  same  signification  in  figure  as  is  expressed 
in  the  letter  at  v.  20. — to  the  Lord  our  God  be- 
jotig  the  issues  from  death. 

B\it  the  figurative  application  of  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  is  much  plainer  in  the  new  tes- 
tament 

,*  |sMb%In*  18.  t  Compare  Psalm  Uviii.  x8.  and 
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lament.  There  we  see  ^acharias,  in  hi$  pro* 
phetical  hymn  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Joha 
Baptist,  celebrating  the  blessings  of  tlie  Christ 
tian  redemption  in  terms  borrowed  from  tha 
past  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  *.  God 
is  said  to  have  vmted  and  redeemed  his  people 
by  raising  up  a  Saviour  in  the  house  of  David— 
to  have  performed  the  mercy  promised  to  the 
fathersy  which  in  the  letter  of  it  related  to  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt— ^to  have  saoed  us  out 
^  i/te  hands  of  our  enemies,  tiiat  we  mig/U 
sef^e  him  without  fear,  as  the  Hebrews  did,| 
when  they  were  no  longer  under  the  power 
i)f  Pharaoh — and  finally  to  guide  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace,  as  he  had  before  guided  his 
.people  to  a  peaceable  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

•  If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
more  particularly  as  an  example  of  the  circum- 
^stances  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
£rst  thmg  that  offers  itself  is  the  miserable 
servitude  of  the  Hebrews  under  Pharaoh.  Such 
is  the  natural  state  of  every  man  who  is  born  a 
sojourner  in  the  Egypt  of  this  world.  As  they 
laboured  in  clay  and  mortar,  so  is  every  man  by 
nature  the  slave  of  vile  and  earthly  affections. 
As  the  Hebrews  were  under  Pharaoh,  man  is 

K  4  under 
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under  Satan^  the  proud  enemy  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  irreconcileablc  and  merciless  persecu- 
tor of  his  church.  From  this  miserable  state, 
Christ  as  the  messenger  and  minister  of  God  is 
sent  from  heaven  to  deliver  man^  as  Moses  wa$ 
raised  up  for  a  like  purpose^  and  sent  to  lead 
the  people  out  of  Egypt  j  of  whose  oflSce  we 
shall  have  a  farther  prospect  when  we  come  to 
the  second  sort  of  historical  figures.  Look  at 
the  order  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  and 
you  will  find  it  agree  in  every  particular  with 
the  order  of  the  Christian  salvation.  The  peo- 
ple were  conducted  to  the  waters  of  the  red 
sea,  where  the  apostle  instructs  us  they  were  aU 
baptised  unto  Moses*  :  they  were  ?\\  sceved  by 
water,  as  the  family  of  Noah  had  before  been 
saved  at  the  flood,  and  as  we  are  saved  now. 
It  doth  not  appear  to  us  how  they  could  have 
been  saved  from  Pharaoh,  but  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Here  their 
salvation,  began,  and  the  power  of  their  adver- 
sary ended :  and  we  know  that  Satan  has  not 
that  sovereignty  over  baptized  Christians  as  he 
has  over  men  in  the  state  of  nature.  After  bap- 
tism a  Christian  is  no  longer  the  subject  of  that 
Tyrant,  but  the  child  of  God,  who  undertakes 
thenceforth  to  conduct  him  through  all  the  trials 

and 
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and  dangers  of  this  life  to  the  inheritance  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers. , 

We  see  how  man  is  to  be  supported  in  this 
}ife,  and  to  what  dangers  he  is  exposed  in  the 
way  of  his  salvation^  if  we  observe  what  hap* 
pened  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  through  the^ 
wilderness.  No  temptation  befalls  us  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man,  and  of  which  their  case 
gives  us  an  example.  The  things  which  befell 
them  are  not  only  apposite  and '  applicable  to . 
our  own  case,  but  St.  Paul  affirms  they  were 
purposely  ordained  by  the  providence  of  God 
to  answer  this  very  end :  Now  all  these  things 
happened  to  them  for  en^amples ;  (or,  as  the 
margin  calls  them,  types)  and  they  are  written  • 
for  our  admonition^.  And  here  we  are  to  note, 
as  the  apostle  himself  does  next  after  their  bap- 
'  tism,  how  they  were  fed  and  supported.  They 
might  have  been  carried  a  short  way  through  a 
fruitful  country  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  it 
pleased  God  to  lead  them  into  a  wilderness, 
where  there  was  neither  meat  nor  drink:  which 
made  some  of  them  suspect  he  had  carried  them 
there  to  destroy  them :  but  his  design  was  to 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  prayer  and  faith  and 
dependence  upon  himself;  and  blessed  are  they 
to  whom  the  Lord  now  teaches  the  same  les- 
son 
•  X  Cor.  X.  \u 
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son  under  the  want  of  many  things.  But,  m 
the  spirit,  this^is  the  case  of  every  man;  for  we 
are  all  brought  after  our  baptism:  into  a  barren 
world,  where  we  find  no  more  to  support  that 
life  which  God  promised  to  his  people,  than  the 
Hebrews  found  in  the  wilderness.  Here  wc 
wander  (as  the  Psalihist  figuratively  describes 
the  state  of  man)  hungry  and  thirsty\  our  souls 
fainting  within  us^  and  depending  upon .  God 
for  his  daily  grace.  The  people  were  taught 
this  in  the  wilderness  by  receiving  their  meat 
from  day  to  -day  in  a  miraculous  manner  from 
heaven.  It  was  mere  manna,  such  as  Moses 
gave,  to  those  who  looked  no  farther  than  their 
bodies ;  and  they  were  consequently  soon  tired 
of  it ;  but  to  those  who  received  it  in  faith,  it 
was  the  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven  and  give th  life  unto  the  world.  God  in 
all  ages  has  been  the  giver  of  that  supportwhich 
is  necessary  to  all,  men,  whether  followers  of 
Moses  or  followers  of  Christ  *t  aqd  Hebrews^ 
if  they  l?ad  souls  to  be  saved,  could  no  more 
live  by  bread  alone,  than  Christians  can.  God 
therefore  was  pleased  to  take  this  way  of  teach^ 
ing  them  that  they  could  not :  and  the  apostle 
seeing  his  intention,  says,  they  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat  s  and  did  all  drink  the  same 

spiritual 
,  *  Sec  John  vi^^ji.         ^ 
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spiritual  drink  ;  for  they  drank  of  tlmt  spiri* 
tual  rock  that  followed  them^  and  that  rock  was 
Christ*.  There  is  not  a  more  extraordinary 
sentence  in  the  scripture  than  this  before  us — -"^ 
that  rock  was  Christ:  It  is  impossible  to  take 
the  words  literally,  any  more  than  those  which 
Christ  spake  of  the  bread  which  he  brake,  and 
said,  this  is  my  body.  A  rock  of  stone  in  a 
desert  could  not  be  Christ  in  the  literal  sense  ;  ^ 
and  yet  it  must  be  sa  in  some  sense,  because 
the  apostle  hath  affirmed  it.  This  sense  is 
therefore  figurative  and  spiritual;  as  the  bread, 
which  is  broken  in  the  holy  communion,  is 
bread  to  the  body,  but  Christ  to  the  spirit. 
And  as  Christ  was  the  invisible  fountain  of 
grace  to  the  thirsting  Israelites,  communicating 
himself  to  them  by  the  sacramental  water.s  of  a' 
rock,  so  he  still  offers  himself  to  us  in  the  same 
capacity — If  any  vian  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drijik '\ 'y  that  is,  if  any  man,  sensible 
of  the  drought  and  emptiness  of  his  own  nature, 
*hirst  aft^r  spiritual  things,  he  shall  be  refreshed 
with  grace,  as  the  thirsty  body  is  refreshed  by 
the  waters  of  a  living  spring.  He  discoursed 
to  the  same  effect  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
by  the  side  of  ai^vell  to  which  she  came  to  dravy 
^  I  ^  water 

•  ;  Cor.  X.  3, 4.  +  John  vii.  37,. 
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water — Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst. 

But  how,  as  this  meat  and  drink  in  the  wilder- 
mess  were  figures  of  Christ,  so  the  people  in  their 
use  of  them  are  ensamples  to  us.  God  shewed 
them,  that  man  is  in  want  of  some  nourishment 
which  nature  and  the  common  course  of  things 
cannot  give  him :  therefore  he  f6d  them  with 
manna yV^^  heaven  and  water  from  a  dry  rock. 
But  many  of  them  took  no  delight  in  this  spiri- 
tual diet.  Though  they  had  seen  the  wonders 
of  the  red  sea,  yet  they  carried  Egypt  with  them 
in  their  hearts  into  the  wilderness,  and  were 
sorry  that  they  had  left  it.  He  who  reads  of 
their  loathing  that  light  bread,  and  desiring  to 
return  to  the4)ondage  of  Egypt  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  may  wonder  at  their  stupidity; 
who  could  see  manna  sent  down  from  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  stream  of  a  river  running  mira- 
culously through  a  dry  desert,  and  not  pdrtakc 
of  them  with  thankfulness  and  devotion  !  But 
he  will  find,  when  he  looks  around  him,  that 
men  are  just  such  now  as  they  were  in  the 
wilderness:  carnal,  inattentive,  and  worldly 
minded.  Christians,  called  to  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, give  the  preference  to  that  world  which 
they  renounced  at  their  baptism,  and  bring  it 

with 
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with  them  into  the  Christian  profession;  as  the 
Hebrews  brought  Egypt  with  them  into  the 
wilderness.     Whatever  you  think  of  the  manna 
from  heaven,  and  a  springing  well  from  a  stone 
of  flint,  you  have  a  greater  miracle  before  your 
eyes  daily.     You  have  Christ  come  down  to  be 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  offering  himself  as  the 
true  manna  in  the  blessed  sacrament.     You 
have  his  spirit  and  his  word,  as  a  water  of  Jife 
attending  you  in  your  way  through  this  wilder- 
ness: but  these  spiritual  blessings  have  their 
value   with    those    only   who   are  spiritually 
winded.    Count  the  congregation  of  Christians 
in  any  paris^h,  and  see  how  few  of  that  number 
attend  the  holy  Communion :  then  you  will  disf 
cover,  that  Christians  are  sick  of  this  Jewish 
distemper.     As  the  wonders  of  the  wilderness, 
made  no  impression  on  those  who  were  still  af- 
fected to  Egypt ;  so  Christianity  can  offer  no- 
thing desireable  to  those  whose  hearts  are  full 
of  the  worid.     Where  there  is  an  attachment 
to  fulness  of  feasting,  excess  of  drinking,  and 
to  the  other  prospects,  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  spiritual  appetite. 
To  thirst  after  earthly  and  heavenly  things  at 
the  same  time,  is  as  impossible  as  to  serve  God 
and  Mammon.     Can  the  man,  who  makes  it 
his  wish  and  his  pleasure  to  be  drunk^  join  with 

the 
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the  prophet  and  say— Z.i  *e  as  the  hart  desireth 
the  zvater-bfooks,  so  longeth  viy  soul  after  thee, 
O  God.  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  even  the 
living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  be^ 
fore  the  presence  of  God  f  Doth  he  not  rather 
Shy,  "  let  me  never  come  near  him,  for  I  have 
•*  no  relish  for  his  ways  or  his  worship.  .  I  wish 
"  there  were  no  church,  no  sacraments,  no 
•'  preaching,  no  praying.  I  was  baptized  to  be 
"  a  member  of  Christ,  but  I  never  desire  to  be 
^^  in  his  company.  Let  me  continue  to  be  one 
•'  of  the  swine  of  Egypt,  as  I  have  hitherto 
**  been,  and  let  my  latj:er  end  be  like  theirs.** 
Such  is  the  language  which  passes  in  many 
hearts  when  it  is  put  into  plain  English.  Men 
are  called  by  different  names  at  distant  periods 
of  time;  but  the  workings  of  their  minds  are 
the  s^me  in  all  ages.  The  devout  Christian 
follows  the  calling  of  God  at  this  day,  on  the 
$ame  motives  of  faith  as  the  Patriarchs  did  of 
old,  and  considers  this  life  as  a  pilgrimage; 
while  others  are  dfawn  away  by  the  world  and 
flesh  just  as  they  were  whose  carcases  fell  in  the 
wilderness.  They  were  made  examples  to  us, 
with  this  intention,  as  the  apostle  instructs  us, 
that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things  as  they 
nlso  lusted  *.    If  we  look  to  their  history  in  the 

book 
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book  of  Numbers,  we  find  how  discontented 
and  miserable  they  were  under  the  way  of  life 
to  which  (rod  had  brought  them :  The  children 
of  Israel  zvept  again  and  said,  who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  f  It  zvas  weliivith  us  in  Egypt,  but 
now  our  soul  is;  dried  axoay  ;  there  is  nothing  at 
•  (HI  besides  this  manna  before  our  eyes.    Thea 
vye  read  that  God  complied  with  their  miirmur- 
ings,  and  sent  them  meat  to  the  full ;  but  sent 
a  plague  after  it,  whereby  many  were  destroy- 
ed; and  the  place  received  its  name  from  the 
graves  of  those  who  were  buried  for  their  lusts. 
,  Here  the  child  of  this  world  may  see  his  own 
picture.     It  is  his  object  to  gratify  himself  at 
any  rate,  without  considering  the  consequences. 
His  Paradise  is  this  Egypt:  aelf-denial  is  a  meagre 
doctrine,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  got,  which, 
he  can  relish,  by  the  serviceof  God.    You  will 
therefore  see  people  as  fretful  and  cross  when 
devotion  and  self-denial  come  in. their  way,  Ai 
the  weeping  Israelites,  who  complained  that 
they  were  dried  up  with  eating  manna.    Amd 
the  consequence  is  as  it  was  of  oW,  God  is  not 
well  pleased  with  them :  and  sooner  or  later, 
every  man  will  feel  the  effect  of  setting  God 
against  him  by  his  indifference  and  disaffection. 
Some  have  their  punishment  in   that   fulness 
which  they  have  desired.     Who  amongst  us 

cannot 
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cannot  recollect  many,  who  have  died  before 
their  time,  by  following  some  ungovemed  ap- 
petite ;  and  come  to  the  same  end,  by  the  samer 
means,  as  they  who  were  buried  at  J^ibroth 
Hattaavah  ?  If  they  live  long  to  enjoy  that  for 
which  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  mur- 
mur against  and  despise  the  ways  of  God,  they 
suffer  miserably  in  another  respect :  as  it  is  said 
in  the  Psalm,  he  gave  them  their  desirey  and  sent 
leanness  withal  into  their  soul*  :  so  that  while 
their  bodies  were  thriving  their  souls  were  starv- 
ing. If  it  were  possible  to  see  the  souls  of 
some  such  people,  they  would  look  worse  than 
skia  and  bone ;  wasting  and  perishing  for  lack 
of  that  grace  by  which  the  innpr  man  is  renew- 
ed. He  then  who  wishes  to  find  death,  misery, 
and  the  displeasure  of  God,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  let  him  turn  back  from  his  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  demand  satisfaction  for  all  his  lusta. 
But  let  him  who  wishes  to  find  Canaan  at  last, 
be  content  to  find  a  wilderness  in  the  way  to  it, 
and  there  take  with  thankfulness  what  God  has 
appointed  for  him. 

•  Psalm  cvl.  15. 
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Historical  figures  of  the  scriptures 
continued. 

In  the  precedipg  Lecture,  we  have  seen  how 
the  dangers  of  the  Christian  warfare  are  set  be- 
fore us,  in  the  history  of  the  Militant  State  of 
the  Jewish  Church  in  its  translation  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  St.  Paul  hath  expressly  taught  us, 
to  consider  that  history  as  prophetical  of  our 
own  situation  as  Christians  ;  and  hath  shewed 
how  it  is  to  be  applied  as  an  admonition  or 
warning  to  us,  that  we  may  not  fall' after  the 
same  example  of  unbelief  We  have  seen  how 
the  people  who  had  been  baptized  under  Moses, 
and  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  after- 
wards preferred  the  slavery  of  Egypt  to  the  ser- 
voL.  IV.  L  vice 
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vice  of  God  in  the  wilderness  ;  becoming  weary 
of  bis  ways>  and  ^despising  tbe  better  for  love  of 
the  worse. 

But  we  followed  them  only  on  a  part  of  their 
journey.     Other  circumstances  are  yet  behind, 
fcom  which  the  like  instruction  is  to  be  gather- 
ed :  and  in  treating  of  them,  I  shall  observe  the 
^  same  order  as  the  Apostle  hath  done  in  the  lOtfr 
chapter  of  his  first  Ep.  to  the  Cor.  where  he 
warns  us  not  to  be  idolatersy  as  were  jsome  of 
them;  as  it  is  written^  the  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  to  drink ^  and  rose  up  to  play.    This  re^ 
fers  us  to  the  occasion  of  their  making  a  goldea 
calf,  and  worshipping  it  with  the  riotous  hiirth 
of  idolaters ;  which  shewed  that  they  had  for^ 
saken  the  true  cl)ject  ©f  their  worship,  and  had 
forgotten  the  design  of  their  redemption  fmia 
the  bondage  of  Egypt.     While  Moses  was  itv 
conference  with  God  upon  the  mount,  their 
folly  had  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  he  would  ' 
not  return  to  them  >  and  consequently,  thait 
they  might  fall  into  licentiousness,  wirhout  the 
fear  of  being  called  to  an  account:  so  they 
danced  before  a  golden  calf,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  eating  and  drinking  and  playing,  as 
if  they  bad  totally  forgotten  the  design  of  their 
jpurney  through  the  wilderness.     Are  these  the 
people  whom  God,  with  so  mighty  a  hand, 
1  bad 
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had  lately  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh  ? 
Are  these  the  people  who  had  seen  the  waters 
of  the  sea  divided,  to  save  them  and  destroy 
their  enemies  ?  who  had  followed  a  cloud, 
which  led  them  by  day,  and  gave  light  to  them' 
by  night  ?  and  had  they  so  soon  forgotten  all 
these  wonders,  and  fallen  into  the  senseless 
mirth  of  idolatry  ?  Strange  it  is  !  but  such  was 
the  fact.  And  now  let  us  observe  the  conse- 
quence. Moses,  whom  they  had  forgotten, 
descends  from  the  mount  when  they  little  ex- 
pected him;  he  surprises  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  sin,  and  sends  the  Levites,  armed,  as  his 
ministers,  to  execute  vengeance;  who  smote 
with  the  sword  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other,  and  there  fell  some  thousands  of  the 
people.  Our  Saviour,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
hath  applied  this  history  as  an  admonition  to 
those  careless  sinners,  who  live  in  pleasure,  and 
are  unmindful  of  Him  who  will  shortly  return  to 
be  their  Judge  :  But  if  that  evil  servant  shall 
my  in  his  hearty  my  Lord  delayeth  his  ccmingy 
and  shall  begin  ta  smite  his  fellow  servants  ^  and 
to  eat  and  dinnk  with  the  drunken ;  the  Lord 
of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  look- 
eth  Hot  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is 
ndt  aware  of  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder, 
and  appoint  him  his  portion  ivith  the  unhe- 
L  2  lievers. 
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lievers*;  This  brings  the  history  home  toouri- 
selves.  As  Moses  for  a  time  left  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  so  hath  our  Leader  left  us,  and 
he  js  now  up  with  God  in  the  holy  mount.  In 
this  interval,  there  are  Christians  (so  called)  who  . 
wot  not  what  is  become  ofhim^  and  make  a  pro- 
fane use  of  his  absence  y  setting  up  this  world, 
in  some  form  or  other,  as  their  idol,  and  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  worship  of  it.  Whatever 
the  object  may  be,  which  any  man  has  substi- 
tuted iri  the  place  of  God,  that  object  is  to  him 
what  the  calf  was  to  the  Hebrews.  How  many 
are  there  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  dance  of 
pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  hither  for  no 
other  purpose!  others  devote  themselves  ta 
honours  and  preferments ;  arid,  to  accomplish 
their  designs,  affect  popularity,  and  worship 
the  beasts  of  the  people.  Wealth  is  the  object 
of  others  j.  and  theirs  is  a  calf  of  gold*  TThc  co- 
vetous serve  mammon  the  God  of  riches  ;  and 
the  sin  of  covetousness  is  expressly  called  by  the 
nsimt  oi  Idolatry '\.  Are  these  the  people  of 
God  ?     Are  these  they,  who  were  baptised  into 

the 

•  tufce  xii.  44. 
f  The  learned  Mr.  Parkburst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon:  of 
the  New  Testament,  gives  very  good  reasons  why  we  ought 
rather  here  to  understand  the  sin  oi  unlanjoful  lusts ^  as  in  that 
other  expression,  Wi:h0i6  God  is  their  bclfy.  See  under  the 
word  ^^*«y^|ia, 
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Mie  name  of  Jesus  Christ  as  dead  unto  sin  and 
alive  unto  righteojimess  ?  Are  these  the  child- 
ren of  Abraham^;  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  obtained  the  promises? — 
Merciful  God,  what  a  transformation  is  this] 
Are  they  not  rather  of  those  unprofitable  serr 
vants,  whom  the  Lord  at  his  return  from  the 
mount  shall  surprise  and  judge  as  hypocrites  an$l 
unbelievers  ? 

We  have  another  example  of  our  danger  from 
the  case  of  the  Israelites,  who  fell  into  sin  fromi 
evil  communications  and  bad  company.  There 
was  a  mixt  multitude  of  strolling  Egyptians  and 
disorderly  people  who  w^ent  up  with  the  He- 
brews out  of  Egypt,  and  attended  their  camp 
from  motives  of  curiosity  or  beggary.  These 
are  said  to  have  fallen  a  lusting^  and  to  have 
propagated  their  evil  inclinations  among  the 
congregation  ;  wlio,  led  by  their  example,  pro* 
voked  God  with  their  discontent  and  murmur- 
ings.  The  Christian  diurch  hath  always  been 
attended  fcy  a  Kke  unprincipled  multitude  of 
heretics,  sensualists,  enthusiasts,  sectaries,  and 
even  atheists-^  men,  who  being  discontented 
with  the  ways  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
society,  have  recpmmcnded  and  spread  their 
:0wn  evil  opinions,  and  occasioned  multitudes  to 
fall  away.  A  defection  from  the  doctrines  of 
I  5  Christianity 
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diristianity  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
departure  from  the  worship  and  sacraments  anc} 
authority  of  the  Church.     Some  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  blasphemy  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  were  found  among  igrto- 
rant  people  in  those  times  of  confusion  and  re- 
bellion, when  a  mixt  multitude  of  more  than 
sixty  different  sects  arose  even  to  the  astonish^ 
ment  of  those  who  first  began  the  separation  *• 
But  afterwards,  the  same  error  was  adopted  by 
men  of  higher  pretentions  to  learning,  who  have 
found  too  many  followers;  till  the  times  have 
at  length  produced  a  new  generation  of  qpir 
nionists,  who  assume  to  themselves,  and  attri- 
,  bute  to  one  another,  the  honours  of  confession 
and  martyrdom,  for  asserting  the  blasphemy  of 
Socinus  against  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  with  the  same  boldness  as  the  saints,  in 
the  primitive  times,  asserted  the  doctrines  of  tl^e 
gospel  against  the  heathen  powers  and  the  king- 
dom of  Satan.     But  boldness  without  truth  will 
never  make  a  Christian  confessor:  and  if  a  man 

injures 

*  An  authentic  and  very  curious  account  of  the  errorsf 
and  blasphemies  of  that  time,  (two  years  before  the  death  of 
the  king)  wi>s  published  in  a  Treatise  entitled,  Gangrana^ 
by  Thomas  Ed^wards^  Presbyterian  minister  3  of  which,  sec 
part.  I.  p.  32.  no.  But  see  also  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Re» 
formation.  An.  1549.  vol.  2.  p.  iii>  11  a. 
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injures  himself  for  the  love  of  error,  he  is  not « 
martyr  but  a  suicide. 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  the  present  state  of  religioii  and  literature, 
must  have  observed,  that  herfesy,  schism,  and 
the  new  philosophy  of  the  Deists,  with  their 
numerous  adherents,  form  a  mixt  multitude, 
which  are  always  hovering  about  the  Christian 
camp,  and  never  fail  to  jcorrupt  it.  They  are 
now  boasting  of  their  success,  and  threaten  to 
/)verwhelm  this  church  in  a  very  short  time  with 
.a  deluge  of  Unitarianism,  that  is,  of  Mahometan 
infidelity*. 

The  destruction  of  three  and  twenty  thousand 
was  occasioned  by  the  Israelites  associating  with 
Jhe  people  oi Midiariy  who  invited  them  to  the' 
feasts  of  their  idols  ;  in  consequence  of  wfeich, 
they  fell  into  shameless  fornication  after  the 
manner  of  the  Heathens.  And  as  there  were 
wicked  M.kiianites  and  Moabites  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  so  is  there  a  wicked 
world  always  near  at  hand,  ready  to  invite  and 
jseduce  the  servants  pf  God  by  its  ensnaring  cus- 
toms and  diversions..  To  mix  with  the  world  on 
all  occasions,  and  not  be  corrupted  by  its  ways, 
is  almost  as  unlikely,  as  that ,  the  Hebrews 
^should  go  to  an  idol-feast  with  the  Midianites, 
L  4  and 

S  p      Pi  Ustlffi  Sermon  op  Free  Enquiry . 
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and  not  be  the  worse  for  it.  What  is  the  natu* 
ral  tendency  of  many,  and  even  the  design  of 
some  public  diversions  tolerated  among  Chris- 
tians, but  to  corrupt  youth  and  give  opportu* 
nities  to  vice  ?  How  are  most  of  the  scenes  of 
public  diversion  crouded  with  the  daughters  of 
Midian,  who  are  well  aware,  that  what  is  there 
to  be  seen  and  heard  will  seldom  fail  to  encou- 
rage the  vicious,  and  betray  some  of  the  inno- 
cent into  their  snares  !  wherever  any  public 
meetings  have  this  tendency  to  corrupt  the  man- 
ners, we  may  call  them  by  what  names  we 
please,  but  they  are  as  Moab  and  Midian,  if 
they  are  the  enemies  of  Christian  virtue. ' 

Balaky  the  king  of  the  Moabites,  hated  the 
camp  of  Israel,  and  bribed  Balaam^  a  prophet, 
to  curse  them.  Just  thus  doth  the  world  hate 
the  church,  and  is,  never  happier  than  when  it 
can  hire  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  turn 
against  it  and  betray  its  interests.  But  it  can 
no  more  succeed  by  all  its  curses  than  the 
wicked  Balak  could :  it  must  seduce  Christians 
to  sin,  and  then  it  prevails ;  not  by  its  own 
power,  but  by  tempting  the  church  to  provoke 
the  anger  of  God.  When  Balaam  found  that 
he  could  prevail  nothing  by  his  sacrifices  and 
enchantments,  then  he  gave  counsel  to  Balak 
tq-  corrupt,  the    people   of  the    camp    with 

■  fornication ; 
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fornication ;  and  that  soon  answered  the  pur-» 
pose. 

But  now  we  are  to  learn  another  lesson, from 
the  example  of  those  who  are  said  to  have 
tempted  Chrisi  with  their  impatience  under  the 
ways  of  his  providence.  When  the  people  ex- 
pected to  see  an  end  of  their  journeyings,  it 
pleased  God  still  to  lead  them  round  about ; 
but  being  weary  of  this  unsettled  life,  we  arc 
told,  that  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discon- 
raged  because  of  the  zvay^:  and,  to  punish  their 
impatience  on  this  occasion,  fiery  serpents  were 
sent  to  destroy  them.  But  when  Moses  prayed 
for  them,  he  was  directed  to  place  a  serpent  on 
a  pole  f ,  and  when  they  who  were  bitten  look- 
ed up  to  it,  they  were  saved  from  death.  Our 
Saviour  hath  applied  this  to  the  lifting  up  of  him- 
self upon  the  cross,  where  the  serpent  that  hath 
the  power  of  death,  was  to  be  vanquished; 
that  they  who  are  wounded  by  sin,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  eternal  death,  may  look  up  to  him  and 
live.  What  was  the  offence  of  the  people  ?  It 
was  impatience.  What  was  their  punishment? 
they  were  delivered  to  the  power  of  the  de- 
stroyer.    What  was  the  remedy  ?     They  were 

directed 

*  Numbers  xxi.  4. 
f  In  the  heathen  Mythology,  a  serpent,  twisted  about  a 
Ij^ick,  is  the  emblem  of  health,  and  the  ensign  of  Esculnfius. 
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directed  to  look  up  to  a  figure  of  the  cross. 
And  where  should  the  impatient  now  took  up, 
but  to  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  their 
faith ;  that  great  example  of  patient  sufferings 
who  for  their  sakes  endured  the  cross,  and  de* 
spiscd  the  shame  of  it.  If  we  are  tempted  to 
te  weary  and  faint  in  our  minds,  when  the  Pro* 
vidence  of  God  is  leading  us  by  some  tedious 
and  disagreeable  way  against  our  will,  then  we 
are  to  look  up  to  this  pattern  of  patience,  and  to 
consider,  how  he  took  the  painfui  way  of  the 
cross,  and  submitted  his  own  will  to  the  will  of 
God.  With  this  example  before  us,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  any  thing  to  com^ 
plain  of;  we  who  ought  to  have  been  there  in- 
stead of  him  !  In  his  death  we  see  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world.  For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  he  waited  till  the  great 
work  of  our  salvation  was  finished :  and  we  are 
to  wait  in  like  manner,  till  all  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  accomplished  in  us ;  for  we  can 
inherit  the  promises  on  no  other  condition :  he 
that  endureth  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
^ved. 

But  salvation,  such  as  God  hath  promised,  is 
not  an  object  to  all  men.  Some  have  no  opi- 
nion of  it ;  as  there  were  those  amongst  the  peo- 
ple in  the  wildexncss,  who  thought  scorn  of  that 

pltasant 
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pleasant  land  to  which  they  were  going.  When 
the  spies  who  were  sent  to  view  the  land  oi 
Canaan  made  their  report  of  it,  and  brought 
back  with  them  some  of  its  fruits,  they  differed 
very  much   in    their    accounts.      They  who 
proved  faithful  and  told  the  truth,  said  it  was 
an  exceeding  good  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ;  and  that  they  were  well  able,  with 
Qo(i  on  their  side,  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
overcome  the  inhabitants,  whose   defence  was 
departed  from  them.     Others  brought  up  an 
evil  report  of  the  land  which  they  had  searched: 
they  described  it  as  a  land  which  ate  up,  that  i^ 
starved  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  these  were 
men  of  a  gigantic  stature,  to  whom  ordinary 
men   were  but  as  grasshoppers.     This  latter 
report  found  too  much  credit :  and  the  congre- 
gation was  so  discouraged  and  terrified  by  it, 
that  they  lift  tip  their  voices  and  wept  s  and 
they  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  • 
bringing  them  into  these  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, and  even  determined  to  make  them  ano- 
ther captain  and  go  back.     This  is  the  act  of 
unbelief  for  which  they  were  doomed  to  fall  in 
the  wilderness,  without  being  permitted  to  see 
that  land  which  they  would  take  no  pains  t5 
win. 
Such  is  the  case  of  those  fearful  minds  and 

faint 
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fiaint  hearts,  which  say  there  is  a  lion  in  the 
way^  and  magnify  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
Christian  warfare.  The  heavenly  land,  as  they 
conceive  of  it,  and  as  they  hear  from  people 
like  themselves,  is  not  a  place  that  would  make 
them  happy.  Besides  there  are  such  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  as  no  man  can  resist.  Vice 
is  strong,  and  nature  is  weak.  The  gospel  pre- 
scribes a  way  of  life  that  would  starve  people, 
and  take  away  all  their  comfort.  Therefore 
when  all  things  are  considered,  nothing  is  to 
be  done,  but  to  give  up  the  cause,  and  go  back 
to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the  children  of  this 
world. 

Jf  I  may  give  you  my  own  sentiment,  I  do 
not  siuppose  there  is  a  sin  upon  earth  more  hate- 
ful to  God,  than  this  of  undervaluing  his  pro- 
mises, distrusting  his  protection,  and  making 
iinjust  representatioijs  either  of  his  religion  itr 
self,  or  of  the  rewards  of  it  4  as  if  his  service 
were  hard,  or  the  end  of  it  not  worth  attaining. 
This  I  can  tell  you,  that  such  people  are  oftea 
made  more  miserable,  and.  suffer  worse  agita- 
tions of  mind  from  disappointments  in  the  way 
of  their  own  chusing,  than  the  most  abstracted 
saint  ever  suffered  from  the  practice  of  self-de- 
nial in  the  way  of  godliness.  For  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  ascertain  rule>  that  they  who  have 

not 
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not  faith  to  see  the  value  of  the  other  world, 
have  not  the  wit  to  use  this  properly :  and  n© 
man  (Ueed  wish  his  worst  enemy  niore  wretched 
than  the  abuse  of  this  world  will. make  him. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  what  words  can  describe 
the  blessedness  of  him,  who  depending  on  the 
promises  of  God,  conquers  the  difficulties  of  life, 
,and  hath  hope  in  his  death  !  such  an  hope  as  is 
signified  by  the  divine  Psalmist,  in  words  much 
to  our  present  purpose — /  should  utterly  have 
faintedy  but  that  I  believe  verily  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Ag 
if  he  had  said,  "  I  believe  the  report  concern- 
"  ing  that  good  land,  to  the  possession  of  which 
"  we  are  journeying ;  I  know  the  value  of  it, 
"  and  that  the  Lord  himself  is  my  defence  by 
"  the  way ;  and  so  my  heart  hath  not  failed 
"  me  :  therefore  I  give  the  same  advice  to  all ; 
"  wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage^  and  he 
"  shall  strengthen  thine  heart :  he  who  led 
"  Joshua  to  victory  in  the  promised  land^  shall 
"  bring  down  the  walls  of  the  mighty,  and  sup- 
"  port  thee  against  all  that  appears  gigantic 
"  and  terrible  in  the  way  of  thy  salvation."  St. 
Paul,  having  pointed  out  to  us,  and  applied  all 
these  figures  as  examples  to  us  under  the  gospel, 
draws  this  weighty  moral  from  the  history  of 
our  fathers  who  journeyed  in  the  wilderness : 

whei^e- 
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*^  wherefore  let  hifn  that  thinketh  he  standetk 
**  take  heed  lest  he  fall.     There  hath  no  temp-- 
^*  tation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to 
'*  man :  but  God  is  faithful  who  zoill  not  buffer 
•*  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but 
**  will,  with  the  temptation  also,  make  a  way  to 
*^  escape  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it  *."    This 
is  the  doctrine  we  are  to  learn  from  their  history. 
He  that  standeth  may  now  fall  through  unbe* 
lief,  as  they  did :   he  that  ha?  been  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  may  fall  in  the  wilderness  ;  therefore 
let  us  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here  in 
fear.     But  then,  as  God  is  still  with  us,  we  are 
never  to  be  discouraged  in  the  time  of  trial,  nor 
to  doubt  of  his  protection.     If  there  is  a  sea 
,  on  one  side,  and  a  host  of  Egyptians  on  the 
other,  and  there  seems  no  way  to  escape,  the 
waters  shall  be  divided  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
be  overthrown.     If  there  is  neither  bread  nor 
water  in  appearance,  some  improbable  causes 
shall  give  us  a  supply  of  both:  some  flinty 
stone  shall  become  a  springing  well,  and  the 
heavens  above   shall    give  us  meat  enough. 
Then  for  the  sicknesses  of  the.  soul,  we  have 
the  remedy  of  the  cross ;  and  against  the  gi- 
gantic race  of  Anak,  a  defender  who  will  never 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us :  howsoever  great  and 

formidable 
•  I  Cor.  X.  12,13. 
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formidable  the  Enemies  of  the  Christian  may 
appear.  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  us  than  }ie^  that 
is  in  the  world. 

Though  it  is  thef  design  of  these  lectures  ra- 
ther to  interpret  the  scripture  than  to  apply  it ; 
yet  we  are  to  consider  the  application  as  the  end, 
and  the  interpretation  as  the  means  :  therefore  I 
cannot  help  indulgingmyseJf  sometimesin  dwell- 
ing upon  the  moral  part,  which  is  the  most  edn 
fying  of  all.     The  history  of  the  church  in  the 
wiWemess  is  figurative,  and  we  have  learned 
what   it   signifies :   but   what  good   will   thi» 
knowledge  do  us,  if  there  is  no  counsel  with 
it?  What  shall  we  gain  by  seeing  how  men 
Were  lost,  unless  we  take  advice  from  thence 
and  learn  how  we  may  be  saved  ?  I  therefore 
do  not  spare,  when  occasion  offers^  to  add  to 
my  interpretations  such  spiritual  advice  as  arises 
out  of  them.     The  length  and  labour  of  my 
^  Undertaking  is  the  greater  upon  this  account ; 
but  I  hope  your  profit  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion.   The  church  that  went  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  gives  us  an  example  of  every  thing 
that  can  happen  to  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  beginning  of  it  even  to  the  end  of  tlae 
world :  therefore  no  historical  figure   of  the 
scripture  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  this 
journey  of  the  Hebrews  through  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
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ness :  and  I  ought  not  yet  to  lay  it  aside.  Foi^ 
there  are  two  particulars  remaining,  which  are 
of  great  signification :  the  one  is  the  rebellion 
of  Corah,  and  the  other  is  the  settlement  of 
the  church  in  Canaarty  a  land  of  the  Oentiles^ 

SL  Judcy  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  speaks  of  some  who  pe- 
rished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core:  therefore 
this  same  evil  which  happened  in  the  church  of 
Moses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Christy 
and  it  behoves  us  to  consider  what  it  was. 
Corah  and  his  company  had  no  dispute  about 
the  object  or  form  of  divine  worship :  they 
questioned  none  of  the  doctrines  of  the  law; 
they  rose  up  against  the  persons  of  Mpses  and 
Aaron  ;  that  is  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti* 
cal  authority  y  contending  that  themselves  and 
all  the  congregation  had  an  equal  right';  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  taken  too  jmuch  upon 
themselves  ;  and  by  exercising  .  an  usurped 
authority  were  abusing  and  making  fools  of  the 
people.  This  was  their  sin,  and  they  main* 
tained  it  to  the  last,  and  perished  in  it.  It  was 
the  dispute  of  popular  power  against  divine 
authority :  and  wherever  the  like  pretensicms 
are  avowed  by  Christians,  and  the  same  argu* 
ments  used  in  support  df  them,  there  we  seq 
the  gainsaying  of  Corah.     It  is  a  lamentable 

circum- 
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circuinstance  attending  this  sin^  that  It  inspires 
great  boldness  and  obstinacy^  such  as  we  read- 
of  in  Corah  and  his  party.  Other  sinners,  aro^ 
apt  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves ;. but  these^ 
never;  because  they  assert  their  own. sahctU/- 
in  the  act  of  their  disobedience.  Whfen  they 
set  up  human  right  against  that  which  is  by 
God's  appointment;  the  more  proud  and  ob-^ 
stinate  they  are^  the' more  colour  they  seem  to 
give  to  their  pretensions.  It  is  one  reason  why 
rebellion  was  so  severely  punished  in  Corah, 
and  is  now  so  severely  threatened  in  the  New 
Testament  that  men  are  never  known  to  repent 
of  it.  In  vain  did  Moses  exclaim  and  remon- 
strate ag^nst  the  wickedness  of  Corah :  he  and 
all  his  party  preserved  the  same  good  opinion  of 
themselves,  and  persisted  in  it  to  the  Jast ;  even 
appealing  to  God  himself,  though  they  were 
risen  up  against  God's  ministers ;  till  the  earth 
opened  ;  and  the  fire  devoured  them. 

From  this  example  of  Corah,  we  are  to. learn, 
that  God  considers  all  opposition  against  lawful 
authority,  as  a  sin  agamst  himself.  He  declares 
that  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  qf  witthcraft^  and 
stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  *  ;  the 
meaning  of  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  is  this  ;  that  if  a  man  were  a  Jew,  and 

VOL.  IV.  M  yet 
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yet  a  rebels  he  might  as  well  be  an  heathen :  iJF 
be  were  too  stubborn  to  submit  to  the  ordinan- 
ces of  God,  he  might  as  well  be  a  sorcerer,  or 
serve  idols.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
tiuit  this  severe  sentence  is  against  Saul,  a 
king,  who  usurped  the  authority  of  the  priesih 
hood,  and  pleaded  a  godly  reason  for  it.  But 
90  jealous  is  Grod^  iox  the  wis«t  ends,  upon  this 
subject,  that  no  dignity  of  person,  no  appear^ 
aoce  of  reason,  is  admitted-  in  excuse  for  the 
sixi  of  rebellion.  We  therefore  rightly  pray  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
God  would  deliver  us  from  rebellion  in  the 
state  and  schism  in  tiie  church  ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  we  should  also  pray,  that  he  would  de« 
liver  us  from  the  principles  out  of  which  they 
proceed ;  for  none  of  our  reasonings  will  pre- 
vaU  in  this  case.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  is  so  frir 
infatuated  as  to  have  persuaded  himself  that 
God  is  no  proprietor  of  power  in  the  world  of 
his  own  making  and  governing,  and  that  ail 
men  are  bom  to  a  state  of  equality ;  I  would 
no  more  reason  with  that  man,  than  I  would 
preach  temperance  to  a  swine,  or  honesty  to  a 
wolf.  I  would  leave  him  to  Ijimself,  and  turn 
toward  those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
infection. 

The 
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The  settlement  of  the  church  of  the  He- 
brews in  Canaan,  a  land  of  the  Heathen^,  Is 
the  last  article  I  am  to  explain,  as  prefigurativd 
of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  apology  of  St.  Stephen  against  the 
Jews:  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  toit- 
ness  in  the  wildeiitesSy  which  also  our  fathers 
that  came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jo- 
shua) into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles^  tvhoM 
God  drave  out  before  the  face  pf  our  fatheti. 
The  doctrine  of  all  others  molt  unacceptv 
able  and  odious  to  a  Jew  was  this  of  "Sak 
translation  of  the  tabernacle  of  God  to  tfce 
Gentiles.  St.  ^yf^j^Ae/i  therefore  does  not  lite^ 
rally  affirm  it,  but  covertly,  and  as  a  prophet 
should  do,  under  the  shadow  of  that  antient 
history  which  was  intended  to  forcshew  it.  The 
Jewish  church  derived  much  danger  from  its 
situation  among  the  Canaanites;  for  though 
God  had  driven  them  out  as  possessors,  and 
established  his  own  people  in  their  land,  he 
left  some  of  the  former  possessors  to  be  thorns 
In  their  sides  for  trial  and  punishment:  and 
their  history  shews  how  often  they  were  en* 
Snared  by  the  abominable  doctrines  of  idolatry, 
*till  the  captivity  of  Babylon  was  the  reward  of 
their  apostacy. 

Wonderful  Was  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
m2  iu 
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in  Canaan,  with  the  fall  of  Jericho,  and  the 
victories  of  the  people  of  God  against  all  the 
armaments  and  confederacies  of  their  enemies. 
But  not  less  Wonderful  was  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Heathen- 
ism was  in  as  full  and  as  quiet  possession  of  the 
world  and  its  empire  at  the  coming  of  Christ, 
as  the  Canaanites  were  in  their  own  land  when 
Joshua  entered  it.  But  the  voice  of  the  gos- 
pel preached  by  a  few  fishermen  fix)m  among 
the  Jews,  a  people  held  in  the  utmost  contempt 
by  the  whole  heathen  world,  soon  cast  down 
all  the  highest  fences  of  Satan's  kingdom,  as 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  sound  of 
i-ams  horns  blown  by  priests.  As  the  Hebrews 
in  the  progress  of  their  victories  were  exhorted 
to  fear  nothing,  remembering  how  Phanioh  had 
been  subdued  in  Egypt ;  so  ought  Christians  to 
remember  daily,  how  God  reduced  the  power 
of  Satan  all  over  the  heathen  world,  *  till  his 
temples  were  destroyed,  and  the  churches  of 
Christ  were  placed  upon  their  ruins. 

But  then,  as  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, to  whom  the  people  were  frequently 
joining  themselves  in  marriage,  and  conse- 
quently relapsing  into  idolatr}',  according  to 
that  of  the  Psalmist — Thej/  did  not  destroy  the 
nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 

themy 
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themy  but  were  mingled  among  the  heathen  and 
leaimed  their  works y  and  they  served  their  idols, 
which  were  a  snare  unto  them  :  so  the  worics 
of  heathen  authors,  with  the  fables  of  their 
false  gods,  the  abominable  rjites  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  obscenity  and  immorality  of  their 
practices, are  in  like  mannerremaining  among 
Christians  5  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
ages,  all  over  Europe,  to  communicate  the  ru- 
diments of  languages  and  learning  to  young 
minds  from  heathen  books,  without  due  care 
to  caution  them  against  imbibing  heathen  prin- 
ciples ;  by  which  thousands  of  minds  are  cor- 
rupted, and  through  early  prejudice  rendered 
incapable  of  understanding  the  value  of  truth, 
and  the  abominable  nature  of  heathen  error. 
How  frequently  are  heathen  moralists  applied 
to,  when  the  finest  rules  of  human  pru- 
dence for  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  scripture.  But  to  go ,  to  the  heathens 
for  divinity,  as  some  authors  do,  is  intoler- 
able. They  blow  out  the  candle  of  revelation, 
and  then  go  raking  into  the  embers  of  pagan- 
ispa  to  light  it  again.  Many  good  and  learned 
men,  of  the  first  ability  and  taste,  have  oberved 
and  lamented  the  bondage  we  are  under  to  hea- 
then modes  of  education ;  but  custom  is  a  ty- 
rant which  hears  no  reason.    However,  there 

M  3  can 
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ca9  be  no  hartn^  and  I  hope  there  win  be  no 
offence,  in  praying  that  God  will  enable  us  to 
corre<:t  all  our  errors  from  the  history  of  past 
miscarriages.  This  is  the  great  use  we  are  to 
make  of  our  present  subject.  The  dangers 
to  the  souls  of  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  ^ 
and  their  errors  are  the  same  fpr  sense,  however 
they  nJay  differ  in  form  :  so  that  we  cannot  bte 
surprised  and  ensnared  by  any  temptation  that 
comes  upon  thf  church,  if  we  look  to  the  things 
;that  zn  past, 
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LECTURE    VIII. 


ON  THE  PEltSOKAL    FIGURES^  OR  XYP&S»  OF 

THE  scriptures;  particularly  those 

OF    MOSES  AND  JOSEPH^  PROPOSED  &Y  ST, 
STEPHEN,  IN  HIS  APOLOQY   TO  THE  JEWS. 

HE  Scripture  would  have  supplied  us  with 
much  more  matter,  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
in  the  two  preceding  lectures.  I  might  have^ 
set  before  you  the  history  of  Gideon*$  victoiy, 
and  the  fall  of  Sisera ;  which  were  signs  of 
the  spiritual  victories  of  the  church  over  the 
enemies  of  her  salvation  *.  J  might  have  con- 
sidered the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was 
prefigured  in  the  histories  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
of  Jacob  ^nd  Esau,  of  Isaac  and  Ishmaely  di 
l^phraim  and  Manasses :  to  which  I  have  ad« 

M  4  ded 
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ded  a  view  of  their  present  state,  as  signified 
:  by.ihe  falLof  the  proud  Nehuchadnezmr^  and 
his  temporary  banishment  amongst  the  beasts 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  till  the  times  of  judgment 
passed  over  him.  The  grace  of  God  to  the 
heatbin  World,  in  admitting  them. to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  gospel,  might  have  been  exempli- 
fied by  the  healing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian^  and 
the  visitation  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta :  which 
two  cases  our  Saviour  pointed  out  to  the  Jews 
at  Nazareth ;  but  they  would  not  bear  the 
most  distant  hint  of  the  reception  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  were  so  filled  with  wrath,  that  they 
would  have  thrown  him  down  headlong  from 
the  brow  of  an  hill,  (after  the  Roman  fashion) 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  for  so  were  traitors 
punished  at  Rome,  by  being  thrown  from  the 
top  of  the  Tarpeidn  Rock. 

Many  figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  occur- 
rences and  circumstantials  of  the  history  of  the 
gospel  by  those  who  read  it  with  such  an  inten- 
tion. In  short,  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaraentshath  a  secondary  or  prophetical  sense 
in  many  instances  :  its  great  events  were  signs 
and  figures  of  things  not  seen  as  yet ;  and  m^ny 
of  them  are  in  force  as  such  to  this  hour.  Qreat 
things  are  still  to  be  expected,  of  which  we  cam 
lorpi  no  conception,  but  as  they  are  set  before 

us 
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us.  in  the  figures  of  the  sacred  history.  God 
shall  descend,  and  the  earth  be  on  fire,  and  lSaR 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  tribes  of  mankind 
shall  be  assembled;  as  formerly  at  Horeb.  Dis- 
tress shall  come  upon  a  wicked  world,  when 
its  iniquity  shall  be  full,  as  ox\c^  \x^on  Babj/lon^ 
-and  afterwards  upon  the  apostate  Jerusaterk. 
The  armies  of  the  Lord  shall  encompass  it?; 
and  it  shall  be  overthrown,  with  them  th* 
dwell  therein.  For  this  reason,  the  visitation  of 
Jerusalem  was  foretold  in  such  terms  by  our 
Blessed  Lord,  that  in  many  of  his  expressions 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  whether  that,  or  the 
end  of  the  world,  is  to  be  understood. 

These  things,  however,  I  must  at  present 
leave  to  your  meditation,  and  go  forward  to  the 
figurative  histories  of  individual  persons  ;  such 
as  were  the  prophets,  kings,  heroes,  and  saints 
of  the  old  testamept ;  who  by  their  actions,  as 
well  as  their  words,  foreshewed  the  coming  of 
that  Saviour,  in  whom  the  saint  made  perfect 
through  sufferings,  the  conqueror,  the  prince, 
the  priest,  and  the  prophet,  were  to  be  united. 
As  the  things  which  befell  the  church  at  large, 
happened  to  them  for  ensamples  to  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christian  people ;  so  the  things 
which  befell  the  prophets  of  old  happened  for 
ensamples  of  the  Saviour  hunself;  that  his  cha- 
racter 
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racter  wd  histcwy,  as  the  true  Son  of  God  who 
should  come  into  the  world,  might  be  infallibly 
ascertained  and  demonstrated,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  various  characters  of  those  who  had 
l)een  most  eminent  in  the  church  of  old.  Some 
of  these  characters  were  extremely  diflferent  from ' 
Others,  and  the  events  of  their  history  very  un» 
Ji|ce  }  but  the  character  and  history  of  the  Me«» 
wih  was  to  comprehend  them  all.  For  this 
end  their  lives  were  puposely  conformed  by  the 
divine  Providence  to  the  image  of  him  that  was 
to  come  after. 

This  consideration,  when  we  see  the  force  of 
it,  will  reconcile  us  to  some  strange  things,  which 
might  appear  very  unreasonable,  if  they  wer6  to 
be  considered  only  in  themselves,  not  under  the 
relation  which  they  bear,  and  were  intended  to 
bear  to  higher  and  greater  things.  How  mon- 
strous would  it  seem  in  any  other  history,  that  a 
man  should  be  buried  in  the  body  of  a  fish,  and 
cast  up  alive  again  after  three  days  upon  die 
dry  land  !  But  if  this  strange  thing  happened, 
that  it  might  afterwards  be  compared  with  the 
return  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  for  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind  ;  then  the  preservation 
of  Jonah  becomes  fit  and  reasonable ;  it  being 
of  infinite  consequence  to  the  world,  that  the 
fsLCt  of  Christ's  resurrection,  when  it  should 

happen^ 
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happen,  should  be  admitted  and  believed ;  and 
so  the  case  was  worthy  of  the  divine  interpo- 
sition. Jonafi  was  not  preserved  by  a  miracle 
for  his  ozvn  sake,  but  for  a  sign^  to  instruct  the 
people  of  God  in  the  truth  of  their  salvation 
and  the  peculiar  means  or  mode  of  it.  Two 
strange  events  of  the  same  kiqd  are  more  cre- 
dible than  one ;  because  the  objection  is  re* 
moved  which  might  arise  from  the  singularify 
of  the  case.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  true 
fact,  and  a  credible  fact :  for  why  ?  it  was  fore- 
shewn  by  the  preservation  of  Jonah  3  another 
fact  of  the  same  kind.  And  again,  to  take  the 
matter  the  other  way  5  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
was  a  miracle,  worthy  of  God,  from  its  relation 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  s  the  most  import- 
ant fact  in  itself,  and  the  most  necessary  to  be 
believed,  of  all  that  should  ever  happen  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it. 
'  Jonah's  deliverance  was  intended  to  do  what 
the  apostles  were  sent  over  thie  world  to  do,  viz. 
to  witness  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  Saviour  himself  hath  directed  us  to  make 
this  use  of  Jonah's  history.  The  Jews  required 
of  him  some  miraculous  fact  as  a  testimony 
that  hp  was  the  true  Messiah :  and  he  gave 
them  this :  as  Jonah  zvas  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly  ;  so  shall  the  son  of 

man 
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man  be  three  days  xtnd  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  *•  Here  the  person  of  Jonah  is  a 
sign  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  belly  of 
a  devouring  fish  a  sign  of  the  power  of  the 
grave,  by  which  he  should  be  detained  for  the 
same  time  as  Jonah  was. 

The  lives  of  the  other  propheb  had  a  like 
relation  to  the  times  and  transactions  of  the 
gospel.  From  a  passage  which  is  taken  out  of 
the  41st  Psalm,  and  applied  to  the  treason  of 
Judas  s  it  appears  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  pro- 
phet David  were  prefigurative  of  other  parallel 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  ob- 
served by  our  Saviour  himself,  that  in  the  trea- 
son of  Judas,  that  scripture  i^oas  fulfilled^  which 
saith,  he  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lift  up 
\is  heel  against  me.  The  familiar  friend  of 
David,  whose  treachery  is  here  complained  of, 
was  AchitopheU  to  whom  these  words,  in  the 
letter  of  them,  must  be  supposed  to  have  refer- 
red :  but  if  they  were  fulfilledy  as  our  Saviour 
saith,  in  Judas ^  then  they  were  prophetical ; 
and  the  suffering  of  David  from  a  traitor,  fore- 
«»hewed  that  the  true  David  should  be  a  sufferer 
from  a  person  of  the  same  character.  Achito- 
phel,  a  man  entrusted  with  the  chief  manage- 
ment 
•  Matt.  xii.  39, 40. 
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ment  of  David's  affairs^  took  part  against  his 

master^  and  betrayed  him  to  those  who  sought 

his  life :   and  Judas  in  like  manner^  being  first 

entrusted  by  his'  master,  betrayed  him  to  the 

chief  priest,  that  he  might.be  put  to  death. 

But  now  let  us  mark  the  sequel ;  for  both  these 

traitors  came  to  the  same  tragical  end ;  they 

both  hanged  themselves ^  when  they  failed  of  the 

success  which  their  ambition  aimed  at :  and  if 

Judas  had  studied  the  scripture  as  much  as  he 

studied  the  world,he  might  have  foreseenhisown 

fate  in  that  of  his  brother  traitor  Achitopheh 

Unless  the  character  of  David,  as  a  prophet, 

had  a  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  how  can 

we  account  for  it,  that  the  name  of  David  is 

applied  to  him  by  Ezechiel  *  four  hundred  years 

after  the  natural  David  was  dead  ?  On  what 

other  principle  could  David  speak  such  words 

in  the  16th  Psalm,  as  could  be  verified  only  in 

the  person  of  Christ  ?   TTiou  wilt  not  leave  my 

soul  in  helly  neither  zvilt  thou  stiffer  thine  holy 

one  to  see  corruption.    Concerning  this  passage 

St.  Peter  argued  with  the  Jews,  that  it  could 

not  be  meant  pf  David  himself,  the  memorials 

of  whose  death  and  burial  were  still  remaining 

among  them.     That  the  Providence  of  God 

did  exhibit  in  the  person  of  David  a  character 

prefigurative 

*  Ezechiel  xxxvii,  25. 
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pieflgurative  of  the  Messmh,  cail  hever  tic? 
doubted  if  wc  compare  their  characters  toge- 
ther: both  were  shepherds,  prophets,  kings  and 
conquerors;  both  were  despised  and  set  at 
nought  by  their  brethren;  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  powerful;  ungratefully  reviled, 
mocked  at,  and  betrayed,  by  rebels  and  traitors; 
and  both  were  raised  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
(called  the  throne  of  David)  in  opposition  to 
all  the  power  and  malice  of  their  enemies. 
From  this  similitude  of  character,  all  men 
might  infeUibly  distinguish  tlie  true  son  of 
David,  when  be  should  have  fulfilled  his  course, 
and  attained  the  kingdom  on  the  hofy  hill  of 
%on. 

In  the  prophet  Elijah,  we  have  a  character 
prefigurative  of  the  person  and  office  of  John 
the  Baptist :  whence  it  is  said  in  the  4th  ch^p. 
of  Malachi,  behold  I  zvill  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  a?id  he  shall  turn  the 
hearts  of  tke  fathers  to  the  children,  &c.  Ther 
scribes  and  pharisejs,  who  took  this  passage 
literally,  expected  that  the  prophet  Elijah 
(whom  the  New  Testament  calls  EliasJ  would 
appear  in  person  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  therefore,  at  the  crucifixion,  they 
observed  of  Jesus  with  a  sneer,  that  though  he 

had 
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had  not  a^  yet  received  any  testimony  firom 
Elias,  he  might  do  so^  even  upon  the  citM,  if 
they  did  but  give  him  a  little  mont  Hmt-^Lst 
be,  said  they,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him*.  By  those  whose  minds  vi^ere  en- 
lightened, it  had  been  understood^  not  that  the 
person  of  Elijah  should  come  again,  but  the 
character;  that  the  spirit  and  pozoer'f  of  that 
prophet  should  be  revived  and  fulfilled  in  the 
character  of  the  Baptist.  Let  us  therefore  com- 
pare them  together  As  to  theur  personal  ap- 
pearance, we  read  that  Elijah  the  Tishbite  ^ms 
an  hairy  manX  (probably  with  a  rough  gar- 
ment) and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about 
his  loins.  And  do  we  not  read  of  John  the. 
Baptist  his  counterpart,  that  he  also  had  his 
tasument  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins  ?  With  respect  to  their  manner 
qi  life,  Ellijah  frequented  the  wilderness,  and 
was  fed  in  solitude :  and  John  the  Baptist  was 
in  the  deserts,  and  came  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness  of  Judea,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  proper  to  a  man  of  a  contemplative 
and  holy  life.  In  their  office  and  ministry, 
which  give  importance  to  the  other  marks  of 
their  character,  both  of  them  were  raised  up 
for  the  great  work  of  reforming  a  degenerate 

people, 
•  Matthew  jtxvii.  49.      f  Luke  i.  17.     }  1  Kings  xix.  4. 
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people,  and  tunning  to  God  those  who  had  de« 
parted  from  him.  Elijah  brought  ov^r  to  Je- 
hovah thousands  of  the  people  who  had  revoh:- 
td  to  Baal :  and  John  the  Baptist  warned  a 
generation  of  vipers  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come;  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  receive 
that  baptism  of  repentance  which  was  prepa- 
latory  to  the  baptism  of  the  gospel.  Elijah 
bore  his  testimony  without  fear  against  two 
kings,  Ahab  znd  Ahaziah  ;  one  of  whom  was 
urged  on  by  that  wicked  woman  Jezebel,  who 
had  determined  to  put  that  prophdt  to  death/ 
So  did  John  boldly  rebuke  Herod,  a  king  under 
the  influence  of  another  wicked  woman,  who 
sought  his  life  and  succeeded.  Thus  we  un- 
derstand how  far  these  two  were  alike  in  their- 
persons,  their  manners,  and  their  ministry ;  and 
with  what  propriety  it  was  said  of  John  by  the 
angel,  that  he  should  go  before  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  i?i  the  spirit  andpoiver  ofElias.  There 
is  something  very  remarkable  to  our  present 
purpose  in  the  testimony  our  Saviour  gave  to 
John,  as  being  the  person  in  whom  the  cha- 
racter of  Elias  was  fulfilled :  /  say  unto  you 
that  Elias  is  indeed  corner  and  they  have  done 
unto  him  whatever  they  listed  as  it  is  written  of 
him  *.     These  last  words  plainly  refer  us  to 

what 
*  Mark  ix  13. 
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Vvhat  was  written  of  Elijah^  from  whose  his- 
tory it  might  be  foreseen^  what  would  become 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  namely,  that  a  wicked 
and  powerful  woman  should  thirst  after  his 
blood,  and  that  a  king  should  send  his  officers 
to  take  away  his  life.  This  was  what  they 
listed  to  do  against  Elijah:  therefore  when 
Herodias  persecuted  the  Baptist,  and  Herod 
sent  an  executioner  to  behead  him,  they  acted 
according  as  it  zvas  written.  Elijah  was  mira- 
culously preserved  to  be  carried  up  alive  into 
heaven  :  whereto  John  followed  him,  in  a  way 
more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
way  of  martyrdom*. 

•  We  find  another  figurative  character  in  the 
person  of  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham,  whose  sa- 
crifice and  deliverance  were  descriptive  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  Abraham, 
says  the  apostle,  offered  up  Isaac,  accountiiig 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  ilp  even  from  the 
dead ;  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a 
figure  t.  The  history  of  this  transaction .  in- 
forms us,  that  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lift 
VOL.  IV.  N  up 

•  If  the  reader  should  be  pleased  with  ^hat  is  here  said, 
he  will  be  much  more  pleased  with  Considerations  on  the  Life 
9nd  Diatb  of  John  the  Baptist ^  by  Dr.  Home,  the   present 
D     of  Canterbury. 

+  Hebrews  xi.  19. 
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up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  wh^e  his  son 
was  to  be  offered  up.     He  laid  upon  Isaac  the 
wood  on  which  he  was  to  suffer,  as  Christ  car- 
ried his  own  cross :  and  when  the  knife  was 
lifted  up  to  slay  him,  the  angel  of  the  Eord 
mterposed,.  and  Isaac  was  received,  3&s  it  were,, 
frora  the  dead ;  having  been  actually  devoted 
to  death  in  the  mind  of  his  father  for  three  days. 
In  his  substitute  the  ram,  a  real  sacrifice  wa^ 
offered,^  as  Abraham  had  expected^  and  Isaac 
was  still  alive  ;.  so  that  in,  the  OQe  we  have  & 
figure  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  other  of  his. 
resurrectionv    And  to  render  this  transaction 
more  descriptive^  the  providence  of  God  di- 
rected Abraham  on  this  occasion  to  the  moun-^ 
tains  of  Moriahy  where  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  afterwards  built  y  in  which  the  lanob' 
Christ  Jesus  was  daily  offered  up  for  many^ 
hundred  years  in  the  sacrifices  of  the   law; 
and  where  Christ  himself  at  length  suffered ;. 
accomplishing  all  the  offerings  of  the  law,  and. 
fulfilling  the  sacrifice  and  figurative  resurrec- 
tion   of  Isaac.      The    11th  chapter  *  of  the 

epistle 

♦  A  learned  Dignitary  of  this  Church,  who  is  mighty  /« 
ihe  scriptures,  hath  conoposed  a  series  of  discourses,  equally 
excellent  and  edifying,  upon  the  several  characters  of  the 
faithful  in  this  chapter  5  whiqh  I  hope  he  will  not  forget 
to  publish  in  due  time. 
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epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  history  of 
Isaac  is  treated  of,  would  afford  us  many  other 
examples  of  illustrious  persons  whose  actions 
tmd  sufferings  were  conformed  to  the  charac- 
ter of  that  Saviour  in  whom  they  bejieved. 
But  of  all  the  personal  histories  which  have  a 
prophetic  relation  to  the  sufferings  and  exalta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  none  are  so  full  to  the  pur- 
pose as  those  two  characters  of  Joseph  and 
Moses,  which  were  selected  by  the  blessed 
martyr  St.  Stephen  in  his^  apology  against  the 
Jews:  which  apology,  when  rightly  con- 
sidered, opens  a  wonderful  scene,  and  carries 
us  very  far  into  the  prophetical  imagery  of  the. 
scripture.  St.  Stephen,  in  his  disputes  with  the 
adversaries  of  the  gospel,  had  argued  in  such  a 
manner  from  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament,  . 
to  vindicate  the  sufferings  and  demonstrate  the 
verity  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  none 
could  resist  the  wisdom  and-  the  spirit  with 
which  /le  spake  *.  And  at  length,  in  his  speech, 
before  the  high  priest  at  his  tri^il,  we  have 
the  method  and  substance  of  his  reasoning : 
of  wiiich  I  am  now  to  make  my  use,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  present  part  of  our  subject. 
The  design  of  this  discourse,  and  the  drift  of 
N  2  the 

•  See  Acts,  chap.  vi.  7. 
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the  argument  may  be  collected  by  comparing 
some  passages  of  it  together. 

Having  reminded  the  Jews,    in  the  first 
place  *,»  that  the  promises  of  God,   and  the 
hopes  of  the  fathers,  did  not  rest  in  a  temporal 
or  worldly  inheritance,  as  they  had  falsely  flat- 
tered themselves  3  he  lays  down  the  histories 
of  Joseph  and  Moses,  with  the   persecutions 
they  underwent  from  their  people,  and  the  in- 
terposition of  God  for.  their  exaltation :  and 
then,  to  shew  his  meaning  in  all  this,  he  makes 
the  following  application,  for  the  conviction  of 
his  hearers,  who  had  been  the  persecutors  of 
Jesus  Christ.     "  Ye  stiff  necked,  and  uncir- 
"  cumcised  in  heart  and  ears  (who  from  your 
"  disobedience  are  not  able  to  hear  and  under- 
"  stand  what  the  law  has  declared  to  you)  yc 
"  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your 
"  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.     Which  of  the  pro- 
"  phets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  And 
"  they  have  slain  them  which  shewed  before 
*^  of  the  coming  of  the  Just  one,  of  whom  ye 
"  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murder- 
^^ersf."     This   application  shews  with  what 
design  he  had  reminded  them  of  the  recep- 
tion which  Joseph  and  Moses,  those  two  emi- 
nent 

•  See  the  beginning  of  the  7th  chapter  of  thci/r//. 
+  Acts  vii.  51. 
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nent  characters  of  the  law,  had  met  with.  He 
meant  to  shew  them,  that  as  these  favourites  of 
heaven,  whom  God,  had  commissioned  to  be 
the  Saviours  of  their  people,  were  opposed  and 
persecuted  s  so  had  they  now,  in  like  form  and 
manner,  opposed  and  persecuted  the  Just  one 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  so  doing  had  fulfilled  the 
scripture,  and  done  all  that  was  wanting  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission  5  inas- 
much as  none  could  be  the  true  Saviour,  ac- 
cording to  the  scriptures,  but  a  person  rejected 
by  them,  as  these  holy  prophets  had  been  re- 
jected by  their  forefathers. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  St.  Stepken*s  apology ; 
and,  with  this  key,  we  are  prepared  to  exa- 
mine the  particulars.  He  enters  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Joseph  with  these  remarkable,  words : 
the  patriarchs  moved  with  envy  sold  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  Who  were  the  enemies  of  Joseph?— 
The  patriarchs ;  his  own  brethren,^  all  against 
him  to  a  man.  Having  first  plotted  together 
to  take  away  his  life,  they  soid  him,  and  then 
shewed  the  marks  of  his  bloody  that  his  father 
might  be  assured  he  was  dead.  The  strangers, 
to  whom  he  was  given  up,  carried  him  far  from 
his  family,  and  placed  him  among  heathens  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  All  the$e  particulars  were 
»  3  exactly 
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exactly  verified  in  the  person  of  Christ :  hia 
brethren  moved  with  envy  sold  him  for  monej^ 
and  delivered  him  to  the  Gentiles.  The  bro- 
ther who  advised  *  the  selling  of  Joseph,  that 
some'pr?/?<  might  be  made  of  him^^  was  Judah^ 
who  answers  even  in  his  name  to  the  traitor 
that  sold  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  guilt  which  at- 
tends his  name  extends  to  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews,  of  whom  Judah  among  die  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  Judas  among  the  twelve  apostles, 
were  the  representatives.  JB/itTy  was  the  mo- 
tive on  which  the  patriarchs  sold  Joseph  5  and 
Christ  was  accused  and  condemned  on  the  same 
principle,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  judge  y 
of  whom  two  of  the  evangelists  relate,  that  Pi- 
late knew  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him 
for  envy.  When  Joseph  declared  his  dreams, 
which  signified  his  future  superiority  over  his 
whole  family ;  his  brethren  hated  him  yet  the 
more  for  his  dreams  and  for  his  words  ;  and  per- 
suaded themselves  they  should  prevent  his  ad- 
vancement by  selling  him  for  a  slave :  but  this 
was  the  circumstance  without  which  his  ad- 
vancement could  not  have  happened :  he  had 
never  been  a  ruler  and  a  prince,  if  he  had  not 
been  sent  into  Egypt  as  a  slave,  and  to  prison 
>  .  as 

*  See  Gen,  xxxvii.  26. 
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as  a  malefocton  So  when  Christ  asserted  his 
own  dignity,  his  brethren  took  up  stones  to  cast 
^t  him  for  making  himself  the  Son  of  Gk)d :  and 
when  he  told  them  they  should  see  him  coming 
in  the  clouds,  and  sitting  at  fhc  right  hand  of 
power,  they  pronounced  him  to  be  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  arid  inflicted  those  sufferings  which 
were  necessary  to  his  exaltation.  They  sold 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to  be  treated 
as  a  slave^  scourged^  and  crucified.  With  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  his  brethren 
delivered  him,  he  remains  to  this  day;  and 
thither  they  must  come  after  him,  if  they  are  to 
meet  with  him,  as  Joseph  was  followed  by  his 
family  into  Egypt. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  shew  how 
exact  the  parallel  is  betwe'en  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  history  of  Christ,  if  we  were  to  . 
pursue  it.  We  see  Joseph  in  company  with 
two  malefactors  in  the  prison,  and  promising 
life  to  one  of  them :  we  see  him  endued  with 
such  wisdom^  that  even  I^eathens  were  obliged 
to  own  that  this  Hebrew  spoke  by  the  spirit  of 
God ;  and  they  were  content  that  he  should 
receive  the  power  and  glory  of  dominion 
amongst  them ;  while  his  brethren  had  rejected 
him  as  an  insignificant  dreamer.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  I  must  not  pass  over,  which  is  I 
N  4  particularly 
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particularly  noted  by  St.  Stephen  -y  that  at  the 
second  time  Joseph  was  made  known  to  his  bre- 
thren. At  the  first  meeting  they  knew  him  not : 
but  after  they  had  accused  themselves  for  being 
guilty  of  his  death,  and  had  imputed  their  trour 
bles  to  its  proper  cause,  then  their  brother  was 
made  known  unto  them.    Thus  we  trust  it  will 
be  at  last  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Jews.    The 
time  will  come,  when  they  shall  see  the  true 
reason  why  they  had  been  wandering  back- 
wards and  fprwardp,  and  seeking  their  bread 
with  anxiety  and  suspicion,  in  a  strange  land; 
?ind  shall  say  with  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  we 
(ire  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother ^  in  that 
we  saiv  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  besought 
ziSy  and  ive  would  not  hear  s  therefore  is  this 
distress  come  upon  zis^.     God  who  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  at  last 
opened  their  eyes  to  see  and  confess  it,  can  tuqi 
the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  how  hard  soever  they 
may  be  at  present,  and  prepare  them  for  that 
second  meeting  when  their  Saviour  shall  be 
known  to  them. 

Some  things  which  have  passed  before  us  in 
the  present  lecture  would  suggest  many  pro- 
fitable reflections,  if  I  had  time  to  insist  upon 
them. 

From 
^  f  Gepesisxlii.  ai. 
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from  the  office  of  John  the  Baptist,  which 
was  preparatory  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  are  to  learn,  that  no  man  can  receive  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  unless  he. is  prepared  by  a 
baptism  of  repentance^  and  is  ready  to  forsake 
his  sins.  The  counsel  of  CJod  for  his  salyatioa 
can  take  no  effect,  till  his  former  evil  w^ys  are 
given  up.  With  an  attachment  to  his  old  sins 
and  errors,  he  can  neither  understand  nor  ap- 
prove any  thing  the  gospel  pffers  to  him ;  but 
will  either  hate  or  despise  it,  and  tempt  others 
to  do  the  same :  as  the  scribes  did,  who  would 
not  accept  of  John's  baptism.  Why  do  not  all 
men  receive  the  gospel,  but  because  some  have 
taken  part  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  and  determine  never  to  renounce  them  ? 
To  all  such  the  gospel  is  a  thing  of  no  value. 

From. the  case  of  Joseph,  and  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, hated. and  persecuted  as  they  were,  we 
phould  learn  to  suspect  all  those  whom  the  world 
magnifies^  and  not  trust  to  reports  and  appear- 
finces,  where  self  love  and  temporal  interest  are 
(Concerned  to  disguise  things.  This  is  a  world 
in  which  truth  is  neglected,  goodness  evil 
spokien  of,  and  innocence  run  down  and'  perse- 
cuted. It  is  the  constant  pr^actice  of  mankind 
to  misrepresent  and  defame  those  whom  they 
Jiave  injured,  that  their  own  injustice  may  not 

appear. 
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appear.  When  virtue  is  oppressed,  it  is  gene- 
rally silent ;  while  its  oppressors  never  fail  to  be 
clamorous  in  their  own  vindication :  and  inf 
most  cases,  men  may  distinguish  where  the 
fault  lies,  by  the  noise  that  is  made  to  conceal 
it.  When  Christ  was  defamed  he  answered  not 
again  ;  and  his  disciples  also  stiffered  in  pati- 
ence ;  while  the  Jews  were  running  here  and 
there  all  over  the  world  to  tell  their  story,  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  men  against  the  gospel,  that 
tbey  might  be  prepared  to  difbelieve  and  reject 
it,  as  soon  as  it  should  come  to  their  ears. 

In  the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren,  you  see 
them  in  distress  under  their  wants  ;  not  able  to 
stay  at  home  without  starving,  nor  daring  to  .go 
into  Egypt,  taking  the  lord  of  the  country  for 
their  enemy.  Every  mortal  man  will  suffer 
under  the  like  miserable  dilemma,  who  cannot 
find  his  happiness  in  the  world,  and  dare  not 
seek  it  where  only  it  is  to  be  found.  All  this 
happens  because  he  does  not  know  Jesus 
Christ ;  does  not  know  that  he  is  the  brother 
and  the  friend  of  sinners,  ready  to  take  them 
under  his  protection  and  supply  all  their  wants ; 
but  supposes  religion  to  be  his  enemy,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  roughly  handled.  The  brethren  of 
Joseph  did  not  know  him  ;  and  were  distressed 
with  fear  and  anxiety  5  the  Jews  did  not  know 

Chri«t, 
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Christ,  and  are  to  this  day  wandering,  restless, 
and  hopeless  about  the  world ;  and  every  man 
will  find  himself  in  the  like  condition,  till  he 
discovers  that  the  religion  he  is  afraid  of  is  his 
J)est  friend,  and  that  God  has  sent  a  Saviour  be- 
fpre  us  to  preserve  life,  not  to  destroy  it. 


LECT> 


LECTURE   IX. 


ON  THE  PERSONAL  FIGURES,   OR  TYPES,    OP 
THE  SCRIPTURE, 


(a  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FORMER.) 


o. 


'F  all  the  personal  figures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, none  are  so  proper  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  these  lectures,  as  the  two  characters  which 
St.  Stephen  proposed  to  the  Jews,  as  figures  and 
fore-runners  of  Jesus  Christ  -,  whom  they  would 
not  have  crucified  if  they  had  known  him,  and 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  know  him,  if  they 
had  looked  to  those  saints  of  old  who  had  fore* 
shewed  him  in  their  lives  and '  actions,  more 
plainly  than  words  could  have  described  him. 

Notice  had  6een  given  of  this  by  Moses  hihi- 
self  3  so  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  igno- 
rant. 
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rant.    A  prophet ^  said  he,  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  liaise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren  like  unto 
me :  which  words  are  cited  by  St.  Stephen  and 
marked  out  for  special  observation :  This  is  that 
MoseSy  who  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel^  a 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
youy  like  unto  me :  and  from  the  use  he  has 
made  of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  the  7th  chap- 
ter of  the  JctSj  it  appears  that  this  likeness  ex- 
tends to  his  whole  character,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death  :  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
examine   the   particulars.      We   are   likewise 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  Moses,  as  a  minister 
and  mediator,  was  faithful  in  his  ofUcey  for  a  tes- 
timony of  those  things  zvhich  zvere  to  be  spoken 
after:    when  the  Son  himself,  the  great  and 
final  mediator,  should  take  the  direction  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  accomplish  the  ministry, 
which  is  now  zviinessed  by  the  ministry   of 
Moses. 

The  circumstances  fittest  for  our  purpose  in 
the  history  of  Moses,  and  most  remarkable  in 
themselves,  are  already  selected  by  St.  Stephen : 
to  these,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself;  ?nd 
treat  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  laid 
them  down.  But  that  we  may  first  have  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  particulars,  which  will  come 
under  consideration,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve; 

'     3 
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serve;  that  tke  history  of  Moses^  asteretobd 
applied,  comprehends  1.  The  circumstances  of 
his  birth.  2.  His  qualifications  and  endow- 
ments as  the  minister  of  God.  3*  His  office  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  people*  4.  The  reception 
be  met  with  from  the  people  he  came  to  de* 
liver. 

Our  blessed  Saviour^s  birth  in  Judaea  was  ren- 
dered very  remarkable  by  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  and  the  character  of  the  time 
in  which  it  happened. 

When  the  promises  of  God  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the 
time  foretold  by  the  prophets  was  drawing  near; 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  was  fallen  under  bondage 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  were  subject  to  He- 
rod, a  strange  king,  jealous  of  the  people  he  was 
set  over,  and  apprehensive  of  a  deliverer  to  be 
bom  among  themselves.  When  the  report  of 
Christ's  birth  was  brought  by  the  wise  men, 
Herod  determined  to  cut  him  oflF;  and  with 
this  view  cruelly  flaughtered  all  the  infants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  With  all 
this  the  birth  of  Moses  agrees  in  every  circum- 
stance. 

For  1 .  The  time  of  the  promise  dreio  nigh  which 
God  had  sxvorn  to  Abraham.  It  had  been  fore- 
told, that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  continue 

four 
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four  hundred  years  iti  Egypt,  and  after  t^ 
come  out  with  great  substance^    When  this 
time  of  redemptbn  was  approaching,  the  He* 
brews  were  fallen  into  great  affiction  under  a 
new  king  who  kmw  not  Joseph;  who  being 
probably  an  alien,  had  no  respect  to  the  merits 
or  memory  of  him  who  had  been  a  saviour  fc(» 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  looking  with  a  jealous  eye 
upc«i  all  his  people,  as  enemies,,  and  treating 
them  as  captives  and  slaves.     He  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  would  become  more  powerful^r 
and  get  them  up  out  of  his  land.     To  prevent 
which,  he  proceeded  with  subtilty,  (as  Heroi 
did  afterwards)  and  resolved  upon  a  massacre 
of  all  the  male  infants  of  the  Hebrews,     flc 
first  commanded  the  raidwives  to '  kill  them  ; 
but  failing  in  this,  Fharaoh  charged  all  his  peo- 
ple^ saying  J  every  son  that  is  horn  ye  shall  cast 
into  the  river.     At  this  time  Moses  was  born:: 
and  a  remarkable  time  it  was :  a  strange  new 
king  kept  the  people  of  God  in  subjection,^  and 
j;nuniered  their  infants,  to  prevent  their  deliver- 
ance.     But  Moses   and  Christ,  under  these 
wonderful  circumstances,  were  bbth  miracu- 
lously preserved,  tQ  accomplish  the  redemptioii 
for  v^ich  they  w^ere  raised  up  :  and  Aey  were 
both  preserved  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     Mosefr 
was  t^ken  up  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  es- 
caped 
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caped  from  the  wtath  of  a  druel  king :  and  the 
child  JesUs  was  carried  into  Egypt  by  his  pa- 
rents to  escape  the  wrath  of  Herod. 

The  nativity  of  Christ  Was  dignified  by  the 
appearance  of  a  star,  and  celebrated  by  ati 
host  of  angels ;  though  its  earthly  appearance 
was  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  And  some  un- 
usual circumstances  marked  the  birth  of  Mose^, 
though  the  particulars  ate  not  related.  He 
was  born  of  a  poor  oppressed  people,  the  child 
of  a  slave,  and  doomed  to  death  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth.  But  his  parents  were 
aware  of  some  distinction,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  raised  up  for  some  great  purpose.  St. 
Paul  says,  they  sazv  he  was  a  proper  child;  St. 
Stephen,  that  he  was  exceeding  fair ;  the  ori- 
ginal is,  fair  to  God;  from  all  which  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  understand,  that  some  marks  of 
divine  favour  and  distinction  were  visible  about 
him  at  his  birth.  His  qualifications  and  en- 
dowments come  next  under  consideration. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  learned  in  all  the 
zvisdom  of  the  Egyptians  *,  and  to  have  been 
mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  This  character  is: 
given  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  nearly  in  the  same 
terms.  The  two  disciples  who  walked  with 
him  to  Emmaus  described  him  as  a  prophet 

mighty 

*  Compare  Luke  ii<  5z* 
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mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all 
the  people.  When  Moses  was  grown  up,  he 
went  forth  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  peo»- 
pie,  and  gave  them,  a  sign  of  his  power  l?y 
slaying  an  Egyptian  who  did  them  wrong  j 
casting  out  one  of  their  strong  men,  to  shew 
that  a  stronger  than  he  was  come  upon  him, 
and  that  God  had  visited  his  people.  ^  So  did 
Christ  give  a  sign  of  his  power  as  a  redeemer, 
by  rescuing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan :  casting  out  devils  by 
the  finger  of  God,  to  shew  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  come  upon  them. 

The  Egyptian  wisdom,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  it,  delivered  all  things  under 
signs  and  figures  ;  speaking  to  the  mind  rather 
by  visible  objects  than  by  words,  and  convey- 
ing instruction  under  a  hidden  form  which  only 
the  wise  could  understand.     I  do  not  stay  to 
enquire  into  the  reason  of  this ;  I  only  speak 
of  the  fact,  which  is  well  known  to  scholars. 
Moses  must  therefore  have  been  accustomed 
early  to  this  mode  of  delivering  science  by  sym- 
bols and  hieroglyphics :  and  we  have  seen  that 
his  whole  law  is  according  to  the  same  method, 
not  speaking  literally  of  any  spiritual  thing, 
not  even  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (whence 
some  have  ignorantly  supposed  that  it  was  not 
VOL.  IV.  o  a  doc- 
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a  doctrine  of  his  law)  but  delivering  all  things 
utider  ^igns,  emblems  and  descriptive  ceremo- 
nies ;  which  they  who  do  not  study,  are  miser- 
ably in  the  dark  as  to  the  -wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation^ 

The  wisdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  al- 
ways conveyed  under  the  same  form  ;  all  his 
instructions  were  given  in  parables^  were  visi- 
ble objects  signifying  intellectual  things ;  and 
tvithoHt  a  purable  spake  he  not  unto  them ; 
-which  form  of  speech,  they  who  do  not  study 
and  delight  in,  as  the  medium  of  instruction 

.  which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  preferred  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  will  never  see  far- 

,  ther  either  into  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
The  mission  of  Moses  bears  witness,  in  the 
form  of  it>  to  the  misson  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and 
gives  the  most  worthy  idea  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed both  of  the  dignity  and  design  of  it.  Both 
these  ministers  of  God  were  sent  upon  their 
commissions  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  God 
appeared  to  Moses  in  a  bush  that  burned  with 
fire,  and  said,  I  have  seen  the  aflSiction  of  my 
people  which  is  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  heard 
their  groaning,  and  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them ;  and,  now  come,  I  will  send  thee  into 
Egypt.     So  when  Jesus  was  appointed  to  his 

,  ministry,  there  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent 

glory^ 
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glory,  this  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am.  tbell 
pleased. 

The  redemption  of  the  people  under  Moses 
at  the  Exodus  from  Egjrpt^  having  already  been 
considered  as  a  figure  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion under  Jesus  Christ,  I  heed  not  dwell  upon 
it  here.  I  niay  however  observe,  that  as  the 
servitude  of  the  Hebrews  was  extreme,  and 
their  oppression  intolerable,  when  Moses  was 
raised  up  to  redeem  them  ;  so  was  the  power 
of  Satan  at  its  utmost  height,  over  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  was 
permitted  to  bind  and  to  oppress  after  a  altange 
manner  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham. 
And  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Heathens 
at  that  time  all  over  the  world,  we  find  them 
under  the  grossest  darkness  of  idolatry,  and  the 
most  :abominable  corruption  of  manners  :  so 
that  Christ  was  wanted  by  the  world  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  as  much  as  Moses  by.  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  before  us  a  re* 
markable  sign  attending  the  mission  of  Moses ; 
which  being  insisted  upon  by  St.  Stephen  must 
(like  all  the  other  ways  of  God)  have  its  sense 
and  signification.  God  appeared  to  Moses  in 
the  desert,  from  a  bush  which  was  on  fire  and 
.  yet  was  not  consumed;  Which  is  a  sign,  first 
o  2  applying 
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applying  itself  as  an  assurance  of  deliverance 
from  the  affliction  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly  as 
a  pattern  of  the  incarnation,  when  God  should 
come  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  whole 
world.'  .;   ' 

The  burning  tush  I  was  an  .earnest  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  Moses,  that  the  people  of  God, 
though  then  in  a  low  and  miserable  condition 
(aptly  signified  by  a  thorn  growing  on  a  desert) 
and  under  a  fiery  trial  in  a  fumaceiof  affliction^ 
should  yet  survive  it  all ;  as  the  bush,  though 
in  the  midst  of  a  flame  of  fire,  was  not  con- 
sumed. According  to  this  model;  such  should- 
the  event  ht  5  and  such  in  fact  it  was,  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt.  As  God  was  present  in 
the  bush  which  was  not  burned,  so  being  pre- 
sent with  his  people  in  their  fiery  trial,  and  as 
it  were  partaking  with  them  in  their  sufiferings, 
they  would  certainly  be  delivered  out  of  them  2 
according  to  those  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ; 
in  all  their  afflictions  he  teas  afflicted^  and  the 
angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  which  pas- 
sage some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  them- 
selves have  properly  applied  to  this  exhibifion 
of  the  burning  bush,  as  a  sign  that  God  was 
with  his  people  in  their  afflictions,  to  defend 
and  preserve  them  in  the  "fiery  trial. 

And  if  this  wonderful  spectacle  was  a  sign 

that 
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that  God  was  with  them;  surely  it  wag  alsa 
a  sign  that  be  would  be  with  u$  in  a  like  form 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  the  bond^ 
age  of  sin :  that,  as  the  thorn  of  the  desert  is 
the  lowest  amongst  the  trees,  so  should  he  take 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  lowest 
condition  of  humanity ;  submitting  tp  serve 
with  us,  and  be  afflicted  in  all  our  affli<ptions  i 
that  in  and  with  him  we  might  be  enabled  to 
sustain  and  survive  the   sharpness,  of  death. 
That,  as  the  children  in  the  furnace  qf  fire  felt 
no  harm  because  the  Son  of  God  was  with 
them  in  the  midst  of  it  3  so  should  not  we  be 
consumed  by  the  trials  of  this  world  or  the  fire 
of  judgment  itself.     Herein  was  it  also  signi- 
fied, that  the  manifestation  of  God  to  man 
should  not  be  that  of  a  consuming  fire,  but  of 
a  benign  light  and  glory  instead  of  it ;  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel.      It  was   signified,  that  wrath 
was  turned  aw^y ;  that  God  was  reconciled, 
and  that  there  is  good  will  to  man  iB-om  him  that 
dwelt  in  the  bush  *. 

Itis  appearance  of  God  to  Moses  is  such 

a  testimony  to  his  appearance  afterwards  in  the 

flesh,'  that  if  we  lay  the  whole  together  as  a 

figure  of  the  poverty  of  his  birth,  like  that  of 

o  3  ^  root 

^  Deateronomy  xxxiii*  16,. 
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k  root  out  of  a  dry  ground;  of  theservillty  of 
his  conditibn ;  of  the  thorns  he  bore  at  his  cm- 
cifixiori;  of  the  glor)^  and  brightness  of  his 
transfiguration  ;  of  the  misery  of  man  ;  the 
tondescension  of  God ;  the  necessity  of  a  re* 
deemer :  in  all  th^se  things  met  together  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  burning  bush^  I  see  a  com* 
plication  of  wonders>  which  cannot  worthily  be 
spoken  of:  we  mifet  adore  the  subject  as  we 
can,  and  leave  it  to  the  more  adequate  contem- 
plation of  angels. 

The  woikof  Moises  In  delivering  his  people 
was  attended  with  a  display  of  divine  power, 
which  shewed  how  it  should  be  in  the  other 
c&se.     He  brought  them  out ^  saith  St.  Stephen, 
after  he  had  shewed  wonders  and  signs  in  the 
land  of  Egypt y  and  in  the  Bed  Sea^  and  in  the 
"wilderness  forty  years.    So  it  may  be  said  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  words  to  the  same  effect, 
"  he  brought  them  out  after  he  had  shewed 
*'  wonders  and  signs  ;  casting  out  devils,  heal- 
^*  ing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  feeding  a  hun-^ 
**  gry  multitude  in  a  wilderness,  and  giving 
"  every   possible  demonstration    of  a    divine 
**  power,  exercised  for  the  deliverance  and  sal- 
"  vation  of  the  people  of  God." 

The  power  of  Moses'  in  Egypt,  and  at  the 
Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness,  w^s  as  visible 

as 
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as  the  sun  in  the  heav;cns ;  and  it  w»?  ^*  pkun 
and  certain  that  he  acted  by  the  ftnger  of  Godj 
as  that  he  acted  at  tilL  But  now  the  arguinent 
of  St.  Stephen  leads  us  tO  observe,  as  one  of,  tji* 
greatest  of  all  wonders,  liow  this  man  <tf 
might  and  >visdom,  so  mhraculou^ly.  preserved^ 
and  so  highly  commissioned,  waS  understood 
and  received  by  the  people  to  whom  he  was  . 
sent  ?  For  if  the  forefathers  of  the  Jews  had 
rejected  their  lawgiver  thus  commissioned,  and 
attested  by  all  the  evidences  of  divine  power  ; 
then  was  it  so  far  from  being  any  objection 
against  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  had  misundef*- 
stood  him,  and  hated  }iim  and  cruci5;ed  hims 
that  it  was  requisite  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
his  commission,  that  his  brethren  should  sell 
him,  and  cast  him  out  as  they  h£|d  done  to  Jo- 
seph  ;  and  that  they  should  refuse  him,  us  they 
had  refused  Moses.  With  this  argument  St. 
Stephen  pressed  the  Jews^  till  they  w^re  unable 
to  bear  the  force  of  it :  and,  I  declarcj  I  thinly: 
it  so  forcible  at  this  day,  that  a  manmijst  ejther 
be  a  Christian  upon  the  strength  of  it,  or  fall  iur 
to  a  rage,  like  the  Jews,  if,  he  has  an  interest 
iigainst  it.  Hear  how  the  cajse  is  represented— 
«  This  Moses  whom  they  refused,  saying,  who 
"  made  thee  ^  rjilpr  and  a  judge,  the  same 
"  did  God  send  to>  be..a.:rulqra3ad  a  deliverer, 

o  4  "by 
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<^  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  which  appeared  to 
f  him  in  the  bush" — He  supposed  that  his  bre- 
thren would  have  understood,  how  that  God 
by  his  hand  would  deliver  them  ^  but  they  un- 
derstood not — «  This  is  he ^to  whom  our 

**  fathers  would  not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from 
"  them,  and  in  their  hearts  timied  back  again 
"into  Egypt." 

What  the  high  priest  and  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  before  whom  St.  Stephen  pleaded,  must 
have  felt  in  their  minds  from  such  a  representa- 
tion as  this,  when  the  fact  of  rejecting  Jesus 
Christ  was  fresh  upon  their  memories  and  con- 
sciences, is  more  easy  to  be  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. There  is  no  occasion  on  which  the 
mind  of  man  feels  more  miserable,  than  when 
it  is  convicted  without  being  converted.  Such 
was  the  case  with  St.  Stephen's  hearers  y  so 
they  acted  like  men  that  were  possessed  ;  they 
gnashed  with  their  teeth,  and  stopped  their  ears, 
and  ran  upon  him  in  a  fury  to  put  him  to  death : 
for  so  doth  bigotry  dispose  of  those  whom  it 
cannot  answer. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  some  one 
amongst  the  rest  was  prevailed  upon  to  apply 
the  cases  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  as  St.  Stephen 
had  stated  them,  to  what  had  lately  come  to 
pass  m  Jerusalem ;  th^n  would  be  have  rea* 

soned 
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soned  With  himself  in  some  such  words  as 
these.  ' 

^*  Jesus  of  Nazareth  offered  himself  to  our 
nation  as  the  true  Messiah  and  the  king  of  the 
Jews :  yet  none  of  our  rulers  or  priests  or  phari- 
sees  believed  on  him,  but  hated  him  and  de- 
spised him.  What  then?  Was  not  the  holy  pa- 
triarch Joseph,  with  all  his  innocence  and  vir-, 
tue,  hated  of  his  brethren,  and  persecuted  for 
envy  ?  One  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  betrayed 
and  sold  him  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Romans  as  a  slave  and  a  male- 
factor :  but  so  did  Joseph's  brethren  sell  him, 
and  so  did  that  innocent  victim  go  down  into 
Egypt  among  heathens  as  a  slave,  and  was  im- 
prisoned as  a^alefactor  under  a  false  accusa- 
tion.' Yet  did  God  bring  this  same  Joseph  to 
honour,  and  made  his  family  who  had  despised 
him  bow  down  before  him  ;  as,  they  say,  God 
has  now  exalted  this  same  Jesus,  and  that  every 
knee  is  to  bow  to  him.  Many  and  mights- 
were  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  such  as  we  could 
not  disprove,  and  such  as  were  proper  to  shew 
that  he  was  the  expected  redeemer :  but  we 
who  were  witnesses  of  them  did  not  accept  of 
them  as  such.  Thus  did  our  lawgiver  Moses 
come  forth  to  avenge  our  wrongs  upon  the 
Egyptians,  supposing  that  bis  brethren  would 

understand^ 
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understand,  from  the  part  h<?  took,  that  God  by 
his  hand  would  deliver  them  ;  but  they  under- 
stood not ;  they  accused  him  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  took  part  with  the  Egyptians,  as  we 
have  taken  part  with  the  Romans,  our  task- 
masters, against  Jesus  Christ.  When  Moses 
undertook  to  compose  the  differences  of  his 
brethren  and  restore  them  to  peace,  the  aggres* 
sor  flew  in  his  face,  and  questioned  his  autho- 
rity with  those  saucy  words,  who  made  thee  a 
ruler  and  a  judge  ?  Thus  did  we  insolently  de- 
mand of  Jesus  on  every  occasion,  who  gave 
him  his  authority;  instead  of  submitting  to  it, 
and  taking  advantage  of  it  for  our  own, good. 
We  represented  him  not-  as  a  Saviour,  such  as 
his  works  proved  him  to  be,  but  a  destroyer 
(as  they  made  Moses  a  murderer)  an  accom- 
plice of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils 
and  the  destroyer  of  mankind.  Thus  have  we 
done  unto  him  as  our  fathers  did  unto  Moses: 
Yet  was  Moses  sent  of  God  to  bring  us  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  therefore  so  was  Jesus  sent-to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  When  Moses  had 
overthrown  the  Egyptians  and  led  our  fathers 
into  the  wilderness,  the  people  would  not  obey 
him,  but  turned  back  in  their  hearts  into  Egypt, 
the  scene  of  all  their  misery :  and  if  we  thrust 
Jesus  from  us,,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  th« 

same 
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same  cause,  a  vile  attachment  to  this  sinful 
world,  which  holds  us  in  bondage,  and  has 
made  us  take  part  against  him  with  our  tyrants 
and  oppressors. 

**  Upon  the  whole  then,  our  refusal  of  Jesus 
^  Christ  can  be  no    argument   against   him; 
**  Moses  was  undoubtedly  sent  to  be  a  ruler  and 
^  deliverer,  and  we  all  believe  it  5  yet  he  was  re^- 
^^  fused  by  the  people  whom  God  sent  him  to 
**  t^edeem  :  atttd  thbiigh  they  had  been  witnesses 
^*  of  all  his  mighty  works,  their  hearts  were  not 
**  converted.    80  it  hath  been  with  us  now; 
*^  and  therefore  woe  be  unto  us !  zve  are  verily 
"  giiiity  concerning  this  our  brother  ;  and  whal 
^*  is  most-toour  shame  #nd  confusion,  our  guilt 
*^  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  turn  against  ourselves; 
"  and  prove  the  very  thing  we  have  been  so 
"  forward  to  deny ;  namely,  that  he  who  was 
"  sold  like  Joseph,  hath  like  him  received  fe- 
"  vour  and  dominion ;  that  he  who  hath  been 
"  affronted,  and  refused,  and  thrust  away  by  us 
•^  as  Moses  was,  is  the  true  lawgiver,  whom  we 
"  have  thus  conformed  in  all  things  to  the  ex- 
**  ample  of  our  prophet  5  even  of  that  Moses, 
^*  who  said,  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
"  raise  up  like  unto  me ;  and  we  have  done  all 
**  that  was  wanting  on  our  part  to  make  the 
^'  likeness  complete;" 

Thus 
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Thus  must  they  have  reasoned,  on  whom  St. 
Stephen's  argument  had  the  proper  effect ;  and 
thus  would  the  Jews  reason  at  this  day,  who 
know  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  heard  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  were  not  under 
a  judicial  infatuation,  which  God  can  remove 
when  it  is  just  and  fit.  We  who  are  not  under 
die  lik£  blindness  csm  see  how  plainly  and  irre* 
sistibly  these  figures  of  the  Old  Testament 
shew  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we 
have  been  instructed.  When  Stephen  disputed 
with  the  Jews,  he  took  advantage  of  this  evi- 
dence,  and  they  were  not  able. to  resist  the  wis^ 
dam  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  spake.  *  When 
we  hear  of  the  effect  #f  this  disputation,  and 
^nd  nothing  in  his  speech  but  a  mere  narrartive 
of  facts  comj)iled  fi-om  the  scripture,  we  won- 
der how  the  Jews  could  be  so  provoked  by  it, 
more  than  by  reading  the  bible  according  to 
their  daily  custom  :  but  when  we  see  how  all 
this  is  pomted  as  a  testimony  to  the  sufferings 
and  exaltation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  won- 
der ceases ;  and  it  is  no  longer  strange,  that 
they  whose  hearts  were  not  turned  to  good  by 
it,  should  be  provoked  to  rage  and  persecu- 
tion. 

This  subject  will  suggest  some  important  re- 
flections, which  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  in- 
to 
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to  your  serious  consideration,  and  lay  them  up 
in  your  hearts  as  long  as  you  live. 

1 .  From  the  cases  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  and 
more  particularly  from  that  of  Christ  himself, 
we  are  to  learn,  that  the  qualifications  which 
recommend  a  person  to  God,  will  not  make 
him  acceptable  or  respectable  with  men,  but 
often  the  contrary;  for  amongst  men, innocence 
is  envied,  godliness  is  despised,  zeal  discourag- 
ed, and  justice  hated.  Whence  it  has  been 
established  by  wise  and  virtuous  men  as  a* 
maxim  founded  on  experience,  that  the  voice 
of  this  multitude  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  a 
test  of  truth  or  merit.  Fashionable  error  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  to  the  advocates  of  truth :  and 
there  never  was  an  age  or  country  in  which  er- 
ror did  not  get  into  fashion,  and  take  the  direc- 
tion of  men's  minds ;  so  that  truth  has  but  a 
poor  chance  without  an  overruling  Providence 
to  second  and  enforce  it.  We  have  a  famous, 
passage  to  this  effect  from  the  greatest  moral 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks,,  who  declared  with, 
a  kind  of  prescience,  that  if  a  man  perfectly 
just  were  to  come  upon  earth,  he  would  be 
impoverishedy  and  scourged,  and  bound  a$  a  cri^ , 
minaly  and,  ivheri  he  had  suffered  all  manner  of 
indignities^  zvould  be  put  to  the  shameful  death 
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of  suspension  or  crucifixion*'.  There  is  not  a 
more  spotless  character  in  the  scripture  than 
that  of  Joseph:  yet  his  brethren  hated  him,  and 
their  envy  had  no  rest  till  they  had  6ent  him  out 
of  their  sight  as  a  slave.  Mqses  was  a  pattern 
of  meekness,  and  with  a  struggle  of  diffidence 
undertook  his  commission ;  a  commission^  with 
which  he  should  have  been  rieceived  by  a  poor 
oppressed  people,  like,  what  he  was  in  feet,  a 
messenger  from  heaven.  But  they  railed  at 
him,  as  if  he  had  only  made  that  condition 
worse  which  was  bad  enough  before  j  so  had 
provoked  those  who  were  already  enraged,  and 
had  put  a  sword  into  their  hands  to  slay  them. 
Thus  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  (who  are 
sometimes  found* amongst  the  wise  ones  of  this 
tsrorld)  are  always  disposed  to  discourage  and 
condemn  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  his  religion,  as  indiscreet,  unseason- 
able and  dangerous.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  act  in  any  public  cha- 
racter, we  must  do  people  good  against  their 

will, 

*  Several  of  ihe  fathers  have  taken  notice  of  this  extraor- 
dinary passage  in  Plato  ;  looking  upon  it.  as  a  prediction  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Just  one  Jesus  Christ  j  and  aft^r  them 
it  is  noted  by  Grotius  de  ^erit.  Lib  4.  sect.  12.  Casaubon 
(Merick)  has  a  learned  and  excellent  Critic'sm  upon  it,  in 
his  Treatise  0/  Credulity  und  IncrediiUiy,  p.  135,  &c. 
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will^  and  take  the  chance  of  being  iingratefuUy 
or  even  despit6fully  treated  for  it.  None  but 
the  mean-spirited,  or  the  ambitious,  or  the  in- 
sipid, or  the  hypocritical,  are  spoken  well  of  by 
all  men;  and  popular  applause  is  the  grand 
object  of  a  vain  or  knavish  disposition.  There- 
fore the  Christian  is  wisely  admonishedj  to  seek 
that  praise  which  cometh  only  from  God; 
which  is  never  bestowed  upon  false  merit,  and 
will  never  be  wanting  to  the  true. 

2.  From  the  example  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
only  irritated t>y  St.  Stephen's  arguments,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  converted  5  we  see 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  our  reasons 
for  hating  and  rejecting  the  truth.  It  is  of  in- 
finite consequence  that  we  should  enquire  what 
that  meaneth — they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truths  that  they  might  be  saved.  What  can  be 
plainer  than  truth  ?  And  what  is  more  amiable  ? 
And  if  it  saves  us,  what  in  all  the  world  is 
half  so  valuable  ?  Yet  that  saving  truth  is  the 
only  truth  men  cannot  of  themselves  under- 
stand :  and  if  they  do  not  understand  it,  what 
fearful  commotions  are  raised  by  it!  It  is  a 
powerful  drug,  which  will  either  embitter  and 
inflame  the  mind  ♦,  or  restore  it  to  reason. 
The  bigotted  Jew,  the  ancient  heathen,  the 
modern  infidel,  the  man  of  le^ty  and  pleasure,, 

are 

^  SiulfQf/acit  insami.     T«R. 
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are  all  upon  a  levels  all  equally  adverse  to  tha 
Christian  plan  of  salvation  3  all  equally  rest^* 
less  and  impatient  when  the  proofs  of  it  are 
laid  before  them.  Even  Paul  himself  (wha 
from  the  part  he  took  when  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  tvas  shed^  must  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  trial)  could  hear  the  martyr's  apology 
without  being  persuaded  by  it :  that  very  man, 
who  afterwards  struck  into  the  same  way,  of 
interpretatioti,  and  delighted  to  apply  the 
figures  of  the  law  as  a  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  only  deaf, 
but  inveterate,  and  as  he  said,  exceedingly  mad 
against  the  Christians  and  all  theur  arguments. 
Stephen  might:  look  like  an  angel,and  reason  like 
an  angel:  nothing  could  touch  him.  He  had 
an  opinion,  that  the.Christians  were  wrong,  and 
deserved  to  be  persecuted :  but  opinion  is  that 
judgment  which  a  man  forms  of  the  things  of 
God  without  the  grace  of  God.  When  Ste- 
phen had  reasoned  with  his  hearers,  he  prayed 
for  them ;  and  perhaps  the  conversion  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  God,  the  blessed  apostle 
St.  Paul,  might  be  granted  in  consequence  of 
that  prayer. 

3.  We  are  lastly  to  learn  from  the  deliverance 
of  the  Hebrews  under  Moses,  which  God  was 
pleased  to  accomplish  by  his  hand,  after  all  the 
contempt  and  opposition  he  had  met  with  > 

that. 
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tfa»t«  howevei^ihie  QhwPhKiO  l3wi  tinxebJMy  be, 
corrupted  and  oppressed,  and  even  averse  to 
its  own  dellverancp  i  yet  the  counsel  of  God 
is  sure  I  and  He  who  hath  promised  to  be 
with  it  ito  the  end  iff  ike  iforld,  tirill  never  for- 
sake its  interests.  Kings,  with  their  statesmen 
and  politicians,  may  be  jealous  of  its  rights^ 
and  invade  them  without  fear  or  shame  :  nay^ 
the  time  may  come^  when  the  very  idea  of  a 
divine  authority,  either  in  priests  or  kings^  shall 
be  as  hateful  amotig  Christians,  as  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  to  Pharaoh  and  the  magicians  of 
Egypt;  and  there  are  too  many  amobgst  us 
already,  who  cannot  speak  of  it  vrith  patipqpp. 
Bit  the  powers  of  the  world  can  proceed  no 
ferther  tiian  God  AM  perniut.;  and  when 
things  are  at  the  worst,  and  seemingly  past 
remedy,  then  will  the  time  i^  the  prcmse  dr/m 
nighi  God  idiall  interpose  in  whatfiirm  and 
manner  he  see^  best  ^  and  the  diurch  shall  be 
conducted  to  glory  andKbetty»  asthea£licted 
Hebrews  were  led  fbrdi  t»  the  possession  *of  the 
land  of  Canaan. 


Vol.  iv»  p  LECT. 


LECTURE  X. 


OK  MtRACLESj  FARTICULARLYj  TH9  MIRA- 
CI.ESOF  THE  KEW  TESTAMENT^  AS' THEY 
BELONG  TQ  THE  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURE.  . 

W  E  afe  prepared  to  consider  the  miracles 
of  the  gospel,  as  descriptive  of  something  be- 
yond themselves:  because  we  have  already 
seen  how  the  miracles  of  Moses,  for  the  saving 
of  the  Israelites,  are  applied  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  figures  of  the  saving  of  all  mankind 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  applied  the 
lifting  up  of  the  serpent  by  Moses  in  the  vrii- 
derness,  to  the  liftipg  up  of  himself  upon  the 
cross,  to  draw  all  men  unto  him  for  the  cure  of 
their  souls.  The  apostle  tells  us,  that  the  rock 
which  Moses  smote,  to  give  drink  to  the  people, . 
was  Christ ;  that  is,  a  figure  of  Christ,  smitten 

for 
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for  Quc  sins^  ^d'  giirmg  to  a  thiiBQrf  "world  AhsA 
waters  of  life.  Moses  fed  the  pec^e  lii^ 
manna ;  but  that  manna .  was  a  £gure  of  ithe 
true  bread  fnrm  Itectotn  which  giveth  Itft  unt^ 
the  .worlds  These  things  were  our  exampler? 
the  miracles  wrou^t  for  them  wdre  3igm  of 
the  miracles  tO'ibe  wrought  for  us.  And  as  it 
was  under  the  law,  so  it  is  under  llie  gospel : 
the  miracles  of  Christ  are  not  of  any  private 
interpretation ;  bilt,  like  the  miracles  of  Mosies, 
with  a  miraculous  effect  carry  a  miraculous  sig« 
pification. 

And  now,  for  the  right  imderstandtng  of  this 
whole  matter,!  wie  are  to  consider,  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  was  givpn^  because  he  wbo'  bom  it 
was  to  sate  his  people /rom  theit  sins:  Sin  is 
&e  great  diitemper  of  man,  and  saivatidn  from 
sin  is  the  great  deliverance.  II10?  waat  of 
grace  is  the  greatest  want  of  OMto,  andtthere^ 
fore  grace  is  the  greatest  gift  of  Cod.  ^ ;  Tasav^ 
/tts  from  sin,  and  restore  us  to  grace j  ynsf^ 
great  work  which  Jesus  Chiist  descendedifron 
heaven  to  accomplish.  Every  word  and  every 
action  of  his  life  tended  eidier  to  effect  tbis» 
or  to  give  us  a  right  understanding  of  it :  diero*- 
fore,  when  we  see  him  working  miraculous 
cures  upon  men's  bodies^  we  ai:e  still  to  cdnsir 
4er  him  as  the  Saviour  of  mtn's  souls ;  and  that 
p  2  he 
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be  cored. their  bo£es»  48  a  pledget'ta  issura: 

usifaereo£ "  .::... 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  infiDite  importance  to- 
wmd  the  advancement  of  a  Chri$tiafi  i<i  tho 
true  knpwledge  and  ^irit  of  tiie  gospel^  and 
not  so  obvious  to  common  understandings^  I 
have  Mseryed.  it  to  my  last  expoeitoiy  lectures 
that  you  may  take  advantage  of  all  that  has 
gone  hthrt :  and  when  you  see  into  the  figu« 
native  intention  of  the  miracles  of  €3urist^  you 
will  want  no  more  of  my  instructionacDncem* 
ing  the  language  of  the  scripture. 
.  The  wonders  which  Jesus  CSujst  wrought 
UpOBi  earth  in  the  course  of  his  ministiy  wem 
all  of  a  particular  sort,  because  move  endsthaii 
one  ^ere  toise  answered  by  them.  The  world 
wasnotonly  to  believe  the  fedt^of  his  heavenly 
mission^  butito  understand  the  design  and  eb** 
ject-df  iti.  Any  supernatural  act  would  haw 
shewn,  that  he  was  mvested  with  supernatural 
powers  but  ^  the  object  of  his  i  commission 
aras  toxexv  mankind  from  their  ^HSy  all  his  mi- 
pcles  were  signs  ci  salvation  towards  di6*1xv 
4ies  of  men^  all  expfertkatoiy -of  his  great 
work  in  redeeming  their  souls  firom  the  &tal 
Affiscts  of  sin.  ^  He  went  about  doing  good; 
•and  isiocording  to  the  present  state-of-  things 
^todesthq  fidl,  to-do-gdod^  is4o  remove  evil ;  to 
r.i  /         .  i  save 
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^dve  mankind  is  to  undo  ^nA  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.    The  worst  of  these  take  p)ace 
upon  the  soul;  but  we    cannot   Apprehend 
them  without  some  help^  because  the  soul  is 
invisible.    When  we  speak  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  we  are  obliged  to  borrow  our  J^ords 
from  the  faculties  of  the  body ;  so  the  evils  and 
distempers  of  the  soul  must  be  signified  to  us 
by  the  evils  and  distempers  of  the  body :  f  nd 
both  of  these  proceed  from  the  same  cause  i 
for  had  there  been  no  sin  in  the  soul,  there 
would  have  been  no  death  in  the  body.    The 
bodies  of  men  fell  into  infirmities  along  witb 
their  souls :  and  it  was  of  God's  mercy  that  it^ 
so  happened,  for  we»  who  take  all  our  notioais 
of  the  soul  and  its  operations  from  those  of 
the  body,   could  not  otherwise  have  iinder^ 
stood  the  distempers  of  the  mind ;.  whence  j|r 
too  frequently  happens^  that  they  wbo  never 
were  sick,  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vreak^ 
ness    of  the    inward  nmh   and  so  become 
.ccmfident  and  self-sufiicient----<^ini  wytfrif  lam 
rich,  and  have  wed  of  nothing,  and  knouh 
est  not  thdt  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserabk^ 
MApoor,  Bnd  blind,  and  naked  K 

When  man  was  first  placed  in  paradise,  his 
body  was  in  health,  and  his  soul  had  all  its  fi^ 

p  3       .  ciilties 
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culties  in  perfection :  and  if  we  would  know 
what  a  perfect  soul  is,  we  mutt  consider  what 
a  perfect  body  is.  When  the  body  of  man  is 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  its  senses  are  all  per- 
fect. Its  sight  is  quick  and  strong ;  its  hearing 
is  uninterrupted ;  its  limbs  are  vigorous  and 
active ;  it  distinguishes  all  tastes  and  all  odours 
without  error,  and  in  its  feelings  it  is  sensible  of 
ill  the  impressions  of  the  elements.  So  when 
the  soul  is  in  equal  health,  it  sees  and  under- 
stands things  spiritual;  it  sees  God  and  his 
truth  as  plainly  as  the  eye  sees  the  light  of  the 
day ;  it  hears  and  attends  to  all  importatit  and 
useful  information :  it  walks  with  God  in  the 
way  of  his  commandments,  and  even  runs 
with  pleasure  to  do  his  will,  as  the  angels  fly 
through  the  heaven  for  the  same  purpose :  it 
distinguishes  good  and  evil  without  error;  and, 
apprehending  their  different  effects  and  conse* 
quences,  it  relishes  the  one  and  abhors  the 
other :  its  speech  is  employed  in  the  praises  of 
God,  and  will  be  telling  of  his  wonders  from 
day  to  day,  for  it  knows  no  end  thereof  v  it 
therefore  preserves  its  relation  to  God,  as  his 
child,  his  scholar,  his  subject,  in  affection,  atten- 
tion and  obecfieiice,  O  blessed  state  !  who  can 
survey  this  condition  of  humanity  without  be- 
wailing its  loss,  and  aspiring  to  its  restoration  ? 

For 
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For  lost  it  was;  and  under  that  loss  we  are 
m>w  suffering ;  and  as  such  sufferers  we  were 
visited  by  Jesus  Christ.  When  sin  entered, 
man  fell  from  this  perfect  state  of  mind;  into 
ignorance  and  blindness  of  heart  j  inattention 
to  divine  knowledge  and  instruction ;  aversion 
to  spiritual  things ;  error  of  judgment ;  insen* 
sibility  of  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  inability,  as  well  as  indisposition,  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  His  soul  is  as  a  body  maimed 
and  distempered :  for  sin  is  not  only  a  defect, 
but  a  positive  disease,  including  the  nature  of 
all  the  diseases  incident  to  man.  The  eyes  of 
his  mind  are  blind ;  its  ears  are  deaf;  its 
tongue  is  dumb ;  its  feet  are  lame ;  its  con- 
stitution infected  with  foul  distempers ;  it  is 
agitated  with  vain  cares,  cheated  with  vain 
pleasures,  and  distressed  with  emptiness  and 
want.  When  the  apostle  had  this  subject  be- 
fore him,  well  might  he  exclaim,  O  wrdtched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  For  the  life  we  have  upon 
these  terms  as  natural  men,  is  rather  death  than 
life ;  and  so  the  gospel  hath  considered  it :  we 
are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  dead  unto  Grod. 

Now  as  Jesus  Christ  came  to  restore  us  from, 
this  state  of  disease  and  death  into  which  we 
.  •  p  4  are 
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are  fallen^  all.  his  mighty  works  present  him  to 
us.as  a  deliverer  from  these  evils  s  and  there* 
fore  while  his  miracles  were  evidences  of  his 
own  divine  mission^  they  were  signs  of  our, 
salvation.     They  all  spake  the  same  sense; 
and  our  Saviour  himself  hath  given  us  a  key  to 
the  right  interpretation  of  them  all :  who^  when 
he  iya3  about  to  give  sight  to  a  man  boTn  blinds 
did  HQt  proceed  to  the  cure,  till  he  had  in* 
sl:ructed  his  disciples  in  the  sense  of  it,  in  such 
terms,  as  could  notjbe  applied  to  it  as  a  bodily 
cure.    *'  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am 
*l  the  light  of  the  world,"  as  if  he  had  said,  ^<  I 
««  givQ  light  to  this  man  born  in  darkness,  as  a 
<'  sign  that  I  give  light  to  mankindi  who  a^  all 
^^  born  in  the  like  state.    This  man  is  but  an 
'^  individual ;  and  all  the  persons  to  whom  I 
^*  shall  restore^  their  bodily  sight  are  but  few ; 
^  but  a  spiritual  discernment  in  the  ejj:es  pf  the 
V  mipd  is  necessary  to  all  mankind ;  therefore 
.  ^*  I  who  give  it  am  a  light  to  the  whole  worlds 
^f  and  I  give  sight  to  this  man  as  a  sigu  of  it." 

That  the  miracle  might  be  more  instructive, 
a  very  peculiar  form  was  given  to  it,  He 
moulded  the  dust  of  the  ground  into  clay,  and 
having  spread  it  upon  the  eyes  of  the  man,  he 
commanded  him  to  go  and  wtsh  off  this  di|t  in 
^  pool  of  ^iioam^    Here  the  reason  of  the 

thing 
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thing  speaks  for  itself.    What  is  this  mhe  and 
dzj  upon  the  eyes^  but  the  power  this  world 
has  over  us  in  shutting  out  the  tnith  }    Who 
are  the  people  unto  whom  thegloriouf  light  qf 
the  gospel  of  Christ  cannot  shine^  but  they  whose 
minds  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded?    So 
long  as  this  world  retains  its  influence,  the 
gospel  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men ;  they 
are  in  a  /of ^ condition;  and  nothing  can  clear 
them  of  this  defilement,  but  the  water  of  the  di« 
vine  Spirit  sent  from  above  to  wash  it  away. — 
This  seems  to  be  the  moral  sense  of  the  miracle ! 
and  a  miracle  thus  understood  becomes  a  ser- 
mon, than  which  none  in  the  world  can  be 
more  edifying.  '  Our  Saviour  himself  preached 
in  the  same  way  to  his  disciples,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  of  their 
own  salvation.    In  short  the  gospel  is  sealed 
up,  and  a  man  may  as  well  read  a  modem  sy^ 
tem  of  morality,  unless  he  sees  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  physician  of  human  nature,  and  that  a 
miserable  and  sickly  world  is  in  daily  want  of 
his  healing  power. 

The  same  spiritual  turn  is  given  to  the  mira- 
culous distribution  of  bread  in  the  wilderness. 
Christ  informed  the  people,  that  if  they  follow- 
ed him  only  to  eat  of  this  bread,  tor  the  feeding 
of  their  bodies,  they  mistook  the  nature  of  the 

miiacle. 
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miracle.     I>  seek  nie  because  ye  did  eat  of  the. 
loaves.and  tcerejiiled.    Labour  not  for  the  meat, 
ttiat  perisheth^  but  for  that  meati^hichendureth , 
unto  everlasting  Ufe^  which  the  Son  of  man  shall 
give  unto  you.    The  meat  he  their  gave  was. 
only  a  figure  of  that  which  be  gji^s  in  a  higher, 
sense  to  all  that  believe  on  him^  and  .which  is. 
meat  indeed;  no  other  in  comparison  of  this 
being  worthy  of  the  name.     By  bread  oxxx  Sa- 
viour sometimes  means  the  doctrine  of;  the  go*: 
pel)  which  nourishes  the  mind  \  and  sometimes 
bis  own  body:  spiritually  taken  in  the  eucharist; 
but  whether  we  here  understand  the  bread  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  preaching  of  the  word  ; 
both  are  distributed  to  the  bttngry  tioultitude  of 
mankind  in  the  mjdst  of  this  desert :  and  a  sort 
of  food  this  is,  which,  like  the  manna  laid  up 
in  the  tabernacle  (called  the  hidden  manna*) 
never  perisheth,  but  nourishetk  the  soul  to  life 
eterftal.  . 

From  the  curing  of  the  tblind.and  the  feeding 
of  the  hungry^  l<*t  us  proceed  toihe  raising  of 
the  dead.  It  appears  to  us  as  a  most,  wonder- 
ful  thing,  that  a  dead  man  should  hear  the  voice 
of  Jesus.Ghrist  and  return  to  life  i.but  it  is  more 
wondcrfuLthat  the  grace  of  God  and  the  calling 
pf  bis  gospel  should  revive  a  man  dead  in  sin  ; 
-      .         .       ,;  because^ 
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because,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  it 
seems  harder  to  revive  a  dead  soul  than  to  raise 
a  dead  body.  And  now  observe  the  order  of. 
things*  The  first  trangressions  brought  with  it 
a  present  death  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  a  fu* 
ture  death  to  his  body.  The  power  of  the.  gos- 
pel brings  a  present  life  to  the  spirit,  and  a 
future  life  to  the  body ;  and,  as  the  renovation 
of  the  ^spirit  is  the  greater  in  eflect,  and  most 
qecessary  to  be  understood,  the  restoration  of  a 
dead  body*  which  is  more  striking  to  the  senses, 
is  exhibited  as  a  visible  sign  of  it.  The  s^rip*. 
tare  dierefore  in  many  places  speaks  of  the  con** 
version  of  the  soul  to  a  life  of  righteousness  as  a 
rising  from  the  dead  y  as  in  Eph.  v.  14,.wherQ 
the  apostle  paraphrases  these  words  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  ariscy  shinely  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  gives  their  full  meaning  to  them ;  awake 
thou  that  steepest,  and  ^rise from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light*.     Here  the  dead 

are 

*  This  is  delivered  as  the  sense  of  the  prophet,  because  it 
"is  ushered  in  as  a  quotation,  nuherefwt  hi  ia'uh  or  //  (that  is» 
thi  scripture)  saith.  The  language  of  the  prophet  is  an  allu* 
sion  to  the  rising  of  mankind  from  sleep  when,  the  sun  rises 
upon  them  in  the  morning  \  but  as  th^  prophet  doth  not 
speak  according  to  the  letter^  the  light  is  the  true  light  of 
tbe.world,  and  the  sleep  is  the  deep  of  death,  either  natural 
or^spiritual :  and  so  the  apostle  hath  on'j  translated  the 
wonls  of  the  prophet  from  the  letter  into  the  spirit,  and 
given  them  their  liue  meaning. 
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are  of  the  sam^  sort  with  those  spoken  Of  bf 
Christ  in  the  gospeJ,  let  the dead  bury  their 
dead;  of  whom  the  former  are  the  dfead  in  spi- 
rit^ and  the  latter  the  dead  in  nature.  The  word 
death  has  the  like  sense  in  the  sentence  which 
was  pronounced  on  man  inparadise,  in  the  day 
thou  edtest  thbu  shall  die :  and  there  are  num* 
berless  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which- 
the  words  life  and  death  do  not  signify  the  na- 
ttirali  but  the  spiritual  life  and  death.  I  know 
not  how  to  understand,  but  by  admitting  both 
a  natural  and  a  spiritual  resurrection,  those 
other  words  of  Christ,  the  hour  is  comings  and 
noiv  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  oftkt! 
Son  of  God;  for  certainly,  the  resurrection 
which  new  is  must  be  that  figurative  resurrec- 
tion spoken  of  by  the  prophet  and  apostle ;  and 
the  margin  of  our  bibles  accordingly  refers  us 
to  such  passages  as  speak  of  a  quickening  imto 
grace.  I  cannot  but  understand  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  putrid  state  of  death,  as  a  sign 
that  the  same  power  should  revive  men  who 
had  been  long  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
seemed  to  be  past  grace ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  whole  heathen  world. 

In  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son.  at  the  city . 
of  Main,  we  have  a  lesson  of  this  kind  worthy 
of  our  consideration.     "  A  dead  man  wias  car- 
ried 
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zibd  ouli:  ifae  onlj^^on  of  His  miothefi  and'8h6' 
was  a  widow,  and  much  (leoplefof  the  city  wa» 
with  her.^ .  Thia  Wds  a  funeral  of  some  poifap^ 
;|]id  so  we  may  suppose  the  young  man  was  n 
eonsiderable  person.'  Thus,  alas^  dd  we  see 
many  sons  of  the  ichurch^  in  the  prime  of  Itfeiiti' 
their  best  days,  who  seem  to  know  no  more  that 
Jesus<>hrist  is  near  to  them,  thaniif  they  weM 
stretched  out  upon  a  bier.  .  Sucb  eieaiiiples  am 
too  often  found  in  low  Ufe ;  but  tkey  aite-  much 
more  common  among  young  iMm  of ^tationan^ 
fortune ;  too  many  of  whom  are  totally  insen^ 
sible  to  the  things  of  Cod  $  lifeless  and  stupid 
at  prayer ;  and  as  indifferent  ta  the  word:  of 
God  firom  a  reader  or  a  preacher  of  it^  as  if  they 
did  not  hear  one  wend  that  is  Jpoken^  and  had 
no  concern  with  that  other  worlds  to  which, 
young  M  they  ar^  time  is*  in  the  mean  whils 
carrying  them  out  i  though  diey  maiy  seem  to 
move  slowfy  cfOy  as  is  tiie  custom^  in  a  funeral. 
Nothing  less  than,  that  same  power  which  raises 
&e  dead  can  awaken  such  to  hear  diat  vq^ce 
which  is  daily  calling  unto  them  in  the  words  of 
Ac  gospeU  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee  arise : 
hear  now  the  voice  of  him  that  hath  pity  upon 
^  thee,  and  calls  thee  to  rise  and  be  saved  ;  be- 
cause thou  wilt  soon  be  forced  to  hear  that  other 

voice. 
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voice»  which  shall  bid  thee  rise  fkosa  the  earth: 
to  be  judged  for  thy  «n$.     . 

The  cure  of  sin  in  all  its  symptoms  and  jefiecto 
16  signified  by  other  like  miracolous  works^ 
such  as  the  deliverance  of.  the  body  from  boiH 
dage  and  imprisonment^  from  uocleannessj^from 
weakiiesst  lameness>  deafiiesa^ poisonvaa:Kl.miadr 
mess,  or  the;  possession  of  the  devil:  all  .which 
are  so  fulfilled  in  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  * 
from.  sin>  that  the  prophets  seem  ratherto  have 
predicted  the  salvation  of  which  the  miracles 
were  signs,  than  the  miracles  themselves :  that 
is,  they  seem  to  have  predicted  the.  miracles 
rather  in  the  spiritual  sense  than  the  natural.--? 
Thuswhere  Isaiah*  describes  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  as  a  blossoming  of  roses  m  2,  desert j, 
and  a  sound  of  joy  and  singing  in  a  lonely  wil- 
derness i  it;  follows,  that  tfie  eyes  of  the  bjind 
shall  be  opened,  the  ears  of  the  deef  shall  be  un* 
stopped,  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  a  hart,  tite 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing,  &c.  all  of  which 
expressions  must  be  applied  to  the  souls  of  men ; 
for  if  we  understand  any  of  them  literally  of  the 
body,  we  shall  make  the  passage  inconsistent 
with  itself;  or,  to  make  it  uniform,  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  gospel  should  be  revealed  to 
multiply  flowers  in  a  wilderness.    Therefore, 

the 
*  Chap.  XXXV. 


the  inference  is  easy  y  that  the  Works  of  giving 
sight  to  the  blitKi»  opening  the  elirs  of  the 
deaf,  &;€.i:thougb  ^fi-tainly  to  be  performed  bjr 
our  Saviour  i^  the  letter,  were  to  be  ik>  more 
than  signs  pf  the  salvation  foretold  by  the  pro^ 
phef.. 

Tl.e  misery  of  mari  under  sin,  is  Kke.  the  bon- 
dage of  an  imprisoned  captive ;  and  the  libinrty 
of  those  who  are  made  free  by  theSon  of  God 
under  the  gospel,  is  like  that  of  .a  |>erson -mka- 
culously  brought  out  of  prison!    As  such  the 
prophet  speaks  ol  it^  in  a  passage  which  our  , 
Saviour  has  applied  to  his  own  ministiy.  ^^  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  hc^ 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek«  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken 
hearted)  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.** 
Who  are  these  captives  i    Did  •  Jesus  Christ 
come  to  publish  a  goal-delivery  to  debtors  and 
felons?  by  no  means:,  but  he  delivers  those 
who  are  appointed MJtto  death j  and  ate  tied  and 
.  bound  zvith  the  chain  qf  their  sins :  and  to  give 
an  assurance  of  it  to  all  men,  he  miraculously 
opened  the  doors  of  a  dungeon,  and  delivered 
his  servants  from  their  bonds..    When  this  hap- 
pened, to  Peter,  be  supposed  it  to  be  a  visbm 
when  the  Lord  thus  turned  his  captivity^  he  was 
like  unto  them  that  dream  ;  but  he  came  to  him- 

^  5elf„ 
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self,  and  considered  the  thing;  and  seeing  far- 
ther into  the  wisdom  of  God  than  we  do,  he 
probably  considered  the  whole  as  a  scenical 
tepresentation  of  that  deliverance,  which  is 
wrought  by  him  who  was  wtvA  to  proetaim  K- 
herty  to  the  captives ,  and  the  opening  of  the  pri^ 
eon  to  then  that  are  bound, 
^  Sin  appears  to  us  in  another  fonn>  as  a  loath* 
•onie  distemper,  like  theieprosy^  wbith  de« 
acended  by  inheritance,  and  incrusted  Ae  whole 
body  with  a  foul  humour.  86  doth  that  sin, 
which  is  in  the  constitution  of  man»  bfeak  out 
and  discover  its  offensive  nature.  This  distem- 
per therefore  the  great  physician  condescended 
to  cure,  either  by  his  word  alone,  or  fay  a  mira- 
culous washings  to  denote  the  salutary  effect  of 
baptism.  The  purification  of  the  Gentiles  had 
been  signified  long  before  by  tbe  cleansing  of 
Naaman.  the  Syrian,  who  was  ordered  to  teash 
seven  times  in  Jordan.  He  supposed,  that  if 
water  would  cure  him,  die  rivers  of  Damascus 
would  have  done  as  well;  but  he  was  taught^ 
that  salvation  was  of  the  Jews:  the  water  that 
could  effect  his  cure  was  to  be  taken  from  Jor* 
dan,  where  Christ  should  be  baptised  ;  and  his 
baptism  was  a  prelude  to  the  baptism  and  con- 
version of  the  heathen  world ;  whose  distemper 
wa&  afterwards  transfened  to  the  wordlynninded 

Jews, 
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Jews,  as  that  of  Naaman  was  fixed  upon  Ge- 
hazi,  the  Govetotis  attendant  on  the  prophet. 
To  shew  that  this  cleansing  by  baptism  should 
not  take  place  upon  the  Jews,  but  the  Gentiles, 
our  Saviour  hinted  to  those  of  the  synagogue, 
that  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  when  this 
happened,  and  none  of  them  tvere  cleartsed 
saving  Naaman  the  Syrian.  The  Jevvs  could 
bear  to  hear  of  any  thing  rather  than  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles;  and  seeing  his  meaning 
they  were  filled  with  rage,  and  would  have 
cast  him  down  headlong  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country. 

Other  miracles  of  Christ  were  intended  to 
shew  how  the  power  of  jGod  is  necessary  to 
help  the  impotence  of  man.     He  must  open 
our  lips  before  we.are  able,  and  furnish  us  with 
matter  before  we  know  how  to  praise  him 
or  pray  to  him;  therefore  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  was  looked,  and  even  babes  and  suck- 
lings were  empowered  to  utter  hosannas  to  his 
name.     The  deaf  were  made  to  hear,  because 
men  have  eafs  which  neither  hear  nor  under- 
stand, nor  can  attend  to  the  words  of  divine 
wisdom^  till  God  has  opened  them :  bf  which  - 
there  are  many  lamentable  examples  in  the 
gospel,  and  I  wish  there  were  none  at  this 
day. 

VOL,  IV.  Q  The 
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The  lame  were  made  to  walk,  because  the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  Grod  alone 
that  enableth  us  to  walk,  yea,  to  run  with  plea- 
sure and  swiftness,  as  the  feet  of  an  hind,  in 
the  way  of  his  commandments.  In  short,  all 
the  faculties  of  man  are  useless  in  the  service 
of  God,  like  the  limbs  of  one  sick  of  the  palsy, 
which  cannot  lift  or  move  themselves  till  some 
new  strength  is  communicated.  The  prophet 
instructs  us  how  this  should  be  when  God 
should  be  revealed :  strengthen  ye  the  weak 
hands  ^  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees  ;  otf  as  the 
apostle  words  it,  lift  tip  the  hands  which  hang 
down^  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make  strait 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  taTka  be 
turned  out  of  the  way,  but  let  it  rather  be 
healed:*  which  terms  are  all  applied  in  an 
intellectual  sense  to  the  minds  of  weak  Chris- 
tians. 

Another  miracle  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  is  that  of  relieving  the  pos- 
sessed by  casting  out  evil  spirits:  the  design 
of  which  is  to  teach  us,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
working  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (the 
Greek  signifies  possessing^  them)  which  no- 

*  Heb.  xii.  13, 
f  Eyi^»7oc;  the  common  name  of  demoniac8>  or  pot* 
sessed  people;  was  Erfyv/bcfyoi^  E»erptaeM\ 
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thing  but  the  power  of  the  gospel  can  cast 
out.  When  we  observe  how  strangely  men 
err  in  their  judgments ;  how  they  hasten  to- 
wards their  own  destruction,  maiming  their 
bodies  and  ruining  their  fortunes  by  their  vices, 
ias  if  they  hated  their  omt  flesh;  preferring  na- 
kedness Md  wretchedhesd,  and  loathsome  dis- 
eases and  infamy,  to  peace^  honour,  health, 
smd  happiness;  we  must  conclude  they  are 
Under  thfe  working  of  some  malignant  power, 
beyond  the  mere  depravity  of  nature :  for  na- 
ture would  always  act  in  men,  as  it  does  jn 
brutesi  on  a  principle  of  self-preservation. 
Such  as  were  possessed  by  the  devil  uttered 
horrible  noises,  and  chose  a  miserable  resi- 
dence amongst  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  And 
bad  as  such  a  spectacle  may  be,  it  is  not  a* 
Wor^e  example  of  Satan's  power,  than  when 
we  hear  a  miserable  man  crying  out  for  curses 
to  descend  from  heaven,  inviting  the  blastings 
df  lightning  on  their  enemies,  or  their  friends, 
or  themselves ;  on  their  souh  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  To  live  naked  among  the  tombs  is  not 
a  greater  symptom  of  possession,  than  to  fly 
fi^m  God>  and  his  light  and  truth,  and  seek 
after  the  ways  that  lead  to  death.  To  bruise 
the  flesh  in  frantic  fits  of  despair,  is  not  worse 
than  to  injure  the  health  of  the  body  with  such 
Q  2  excess 
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excess  and  riot,  as  wastes  the  flesh,  and  brings 
wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores :  yet 
the  world,  who  are  shocked  at  a  madman,  look 
with  unconcern  on  this  moral  insanity,  because 
the  case  is  conunon. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  madness  When  a  man  de- 
lights in  mischiefs  and  how  many  do  we  see, 
who  have  no  greater  diverfion^  than  to  impose 
upon  the  innocent,  and  terrify  people  with  vain 
fears,  or  mock  at  them  when  they  are  betrayed 
into  real  dangers. 

The  wise  man,  considering  how  fook  make 
a  mock  at  fin;  how  outrageous  men  are  in 
their  mirth,  how  perverse  in  their  ways,  how 
corrupt  and  irrational  in  their  pleasures,  pro- 
nounce§  upon  them  in  plain  terms ;  tlie  heart 
qfthe  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  yea  madness^ 
is  in  their  heart  while  tliey  live^  and  after  that 
they  go  to  the  deadJ^  (Ratione  expulsa,  sen- 
&uq.  religionis  amotp,  quae  immanitas,  quae 
feritas,  quaa  dementia  non  illiea  exoritur?)f 
without  true  religion  to  sober  them  and  bring 
them  to  a  right  mind,  men  are  in  fact  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  lunatics ;  and  worse  in  one 
respect,  that  they  are  still  accountable  as  &ec 
agents  for  th^t  reason  which  vice  has  extin- 

«  MoHita  y  fracefta  Chrifiian§,  p.  104.      f  Eccles.  ix.  3: 

guishedv 
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guished.  The  man  who  does  not  see  and  con- 
sider that  he  is  come  into  this  world  to  be 
saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  ideot  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  he  is  upon 
his  defence  against  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  puts  it  from  him  with  those  words  of  the 
demoniac,  ^^  Why  art  thou  come  to  torment 
ys  ?"  he  is  a  madman  of  the  first  class,  to  whom 
the  poor  lunatic,  with  a  sceptre  of  straw,  is  an 
hopeful  character. 

Miserable  is  the  condition  of  men  under 
temptation  or  possession  from  evil  spirits  :  but 
the  power  of  grace  sets  us  free  from  their  ter- 
rors, with  those  comfortable  words.  Who  is  he 
that  shall  harm  you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
ivhich  is  good  ?  As  a  pledge  to  assure  us  of 
which,  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles  an  evi- 
dent superiority  over  the  powers  of  darkness : 
Behold  I  give  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions y  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy ^ 
and  nothi?ig  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you  *. 
Who  is  this  enemy  P  The  enemy  of  Christians 
is  the  devil;  and  such  poisonous  vermin  as  ser- 
pents and  scorpions  are  the  emblems  of  him 
and  his  children.  A  miraculousf  power  over 
these  creatures  which  hurt  the  body,  was  an 
putward  assurance  to  the  world,  that  he  who 
Q  S  wound« 
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wounds  the  soul  shall  h^ye  no  power  to  hiirt  a 
Christian.  When  the  viper  fastened  on  die 
hand  of  Paul,  he  shook  him  off  into  the  6re 
from  whence  he  came :  and  thither,  into  the  eler 
ment  prepared  for  him^  shall  the  devil  be  shaken 
oS  by  the  faith  of  those  whom  he  assaults. 

Another  great  miracle,  and  the  last  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  is  that  of  our  Saviour  stilling 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  delivering  bis  dis^ 
ciples  in  a  storm.  We,  like  them^  are  cm^ 
barked  with  Christ  in  the  ark  of  his  church, 
and  are  subject  to  many  dangers  and  terrors 
upon  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  So 
long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  we  shall  he  cxi 
posed  to  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  mortal 
life.  Sometimes  the  elevations  of  pride  and 
ambition  lift  us  up  toward  the  heaven ;  at  othe? 
times  disappointment  and  despair  oppress  us, 
and  the  deep  threatens  to  swallow  us  up: 
while  the  Saviour  in  whom  we  have  trusted 
seems  to  sleep,  as  if  he  were  leaving  us^lopc* 
rish  in  the  storm.  But  the  prayer  of  faith  will 
at  last  awake  him :  we  are  therefore  to  trust 
in  the  worst  of  times,  that  he  who  rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  sea,  when  his  discipka 
cried  out.  Lord  save  us,  meperishy  will  after 
the  same  example  save  us  when  we  pray  to 
him  s  that  he  will  lessen  our  cares,  and  quiet 

our 
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our  passibnsi  and  restore  us  to  peace,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  great  calm :  the  winds  shall 
drop,  the  sun  shall  shine  out,  and  there  shall 
be  peace  of  conscience,  which  is  the  greatest 
calm  in  this  world. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  miracles  of  Christ 
have  a  figurative  acceptation.  From  them  we 
learn  all  the  distempers  of  our  souls,  and  where 
we  are  to  apply  for  the  cure  of  them. 

To  open  this  subject  still  farther,  I  desire  you 
will  observe  what  a  curious  opposition  there  is 
between  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  work- 
ings of  Satan.  As  the  power  of  Christ  was 
exercised  in  such  works  c^  salvation  as  were 
proper  to  his  character  as  the  Saviour  of 
Souls ;  so  there  is  a  surprising  agreement  be- 
tween the  outward  works  of  the  devil  on  the 
pelrsons  of  men,  and  his  inward  works  upon 
their  minds ;  insomuch  that  his  character,  as  a 
destroyer^  is  not  less  evident  in  the  scripture, 
than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  From 
some  opportunities  satan  had  of  shewing  his 
power,  we  see  how  it  is  exercised.  When 
some  strolling  Jews  took  upon  them  to  deliver 
pne  that  was  possessed,  the  man,  in  whom  the 
evil  spirit  was,  leapt  upon  them,  as  a  lion  would 
leap  upon  his  prey,  and  they  fied  out  of  that 
^pvis^  nqked  and  wounded.    He_  who  here  strips 

Q  *  men. 
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men,  and  tears  off  their  clothes,  is  the  same 
that  left  Adam  naked  in  paradise  i  who  de- 
lights still  to  repeat  the  same  act,  or  even  to  see 
the  shadow  of  it  in  Nakedness  and  wretched- 
ness :  therefore  the  poor  demoniac,  who  re- 
sided among  the  tombs,  ware  no  clothes  *• 

When  the  evil  spirits  went  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  the  whole  herd  ran  headlong  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  After  the  same  form  doth 
the  devil  drive  men  headlong  into  the  gulph 
of  perdition,  when  he  gets  the  direction  of  them. 
He  was  permitted  to  possess  this  unclean  herd, 
that  wC'  may  thence  learn  how  an  unclean  life 
will  prepare  us  to  be  driven  into  hell  itself  by 
the  destroyer.  Temperance,  sobriety,  and  de- 
votion prepare  our  bodies  to  be  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  y  but  impure  manners  prepare 
the  heart  for  unclean  spirits,  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  they  desire.  We  have  heard  of 
certain  arts  to  call  up  the  devil :  but  a  man  need 
only  live  like  a  swine,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
have  his  company. 

A  woman  who  was  bowed  together  for 
eighteen  years,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up 
herself,  is  said  to  have  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity y 
and  to  have  been  bound  of  Satan  :  whence  it 
appears^  that  he  is  the  instrument  for  inflicting 

unaccountable 
•  Luke  viii.  a;. 
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unaccountable  disieas^a.  It  is  his  will  that 
iione  should  be  9b}e,  to  lift  up  tl>ei|r  minds,  to 
heavenly  things  y  and  as  a  sign  of  it  he  bpW9 
jtheir  bodies  towards  the  earth. 

Those  extreme  cases,  in  which  m.^n  raged 
and  were  thrown  about,  and  torn,  and  tormented 
of  the  devil,  were  permitted,  iq  shew  u$  what 
his  inclinations  are  toward  the  souls  of  all  men 
Jiving  :  that  he  would  deprive  them  of  all  rea- 
son >  disturb  their  imaginations  with  fancies  of 
horror  and  despair ;  inspire  them  with  cruelty 
toward  themselves;  and  drive  them  from  the 
living  God  into  the  regions  of  the  dead-  Such 
are  the  works  of  Sa:tan ;  contrary  in  every  re« 
spect  to  the  works  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  men, 
as  their  nature  now  is,  being  subject  to  his 
power,  e:f:orcism,  or  the  casting  out  of  the  evil 
spirit,  was  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  office  of 
baptism  in  the  primitive  church. 
'  I  would  desire  you  to  observe  farther,  in  re- 
gard to  our  present  subject,  that  the  very  same 
images  are  used  in  the  107  th  Psalm  as  in  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  to  express  the  redemption 
of  men's  souls  from  the  effects  of  sin  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
are  there  called  upon  to  praise  him  for  gather- 
ing them  out  of  a  wilderness,  and  satisfying 
Jheir  souls  when  hungry  and  thirsty :  For  break- 
ing 
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ing  their  bonds  asunder,  and  delivering  them 
out  of  prison,  where  they  were  bound  w 
affliction  and  iron,  and  sat  in  darkness;  and  the 
shadow  of  death :  for  healing  them  by  his; 
word  when  afflicted  with  sickness :  £3r  deliver- 
ing them  firom  the  perils  of  the  3ea,  and  mak- 
ing the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  there-^ 
of  are  stilL  All  this  scenery  is  weU  drawn  out, 
and  finely  applied,  by  a  devout  and  elegant 
commentator  of  our  own  church  *,  who  has 
made  the  book  of  Psalms  more  useful  to  pious 
Christians,  than  it  ever  was  made  »nce  the  re- 
formation ;  and,  I  may  add,  before  it.  From 
that  Psalm,  as  from  the  miracles  of  Chri$t>  we 
leam  the  weakness  and  wretchedness  of  man, 
and  the  goodness  of  God  with  the  power  of 
his  grace.  We  see  the  necessity  of  prayer  for 
the  help  of  God ;  after  the  example  of  those, 
who  cried  unto  the  Lard  in  their  trouble^  and 
mere  delivered  out  of  their  distress. 

No  forms  of  prayer  can  be  more  significant 
than  those  which  are  built  upon  the  mimculous 
works  of  Christ.  These  shew  us  what  our 
wants  are,  and  thence  teach  us  what  we  are  to 
pray  for:  and  when  we  have  respect  unto 
them,  and  the  author  of  them,  we  mix  an  act 

of 
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of  feith  with  our  petitions,  which  will  never 
fail  to  render  them  more  acceptable ;  for  we 
read,  that  the  power  of  Christ  took  effect  on 
those  only  who  had  faith  to  be  healed.  There 
is  not  a  want  of  man,  nor  any  occaMon  in  life, 
on  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  will  not  sup^ 
ply  us  with  the  finest  matter  of  devotion,  and 
in  some  such  foim  ae  the  following  with  which 
I  shall  conclude. 

'^  O  Son  of  David,  thou  great  physician  of 
''  souls,  who  didst  once  exercise  thy  power  in 
*^  the  land  of  Judaea,  and  wentest  about  doing 
^*  good  ;  thou  art  still  with  us ;  and  hast  pro- 
*^  mised  so  to  be  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
,^^  Have  mercy  upon  us  under  all  the  weak- 
^*  nesses  of  our  nature,  and  succour  us  under 
**  all  oppression  from  evil  men  or  evil  spirits : 
*'  deliver  us  from  the  bonds  of  our  sins,  and 
"  give  light  to  us  when  we  sit  in  darkness :  open 
^^  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  the  things  which 
**  belong  to  our  peace  :  give  us  an  ear  to  hear 
♦'  and  understand  thy  word ;  and  a  tongue  to 
'*  praise  and  confess  thee  before  men :  give 
'.*  strength  to  our  feeble  hands,  that  they  may  be 
"  lifted  up  to  thy  name,  and  let  our  knees  be 
"  flexible  and  ready  at  their  devotions  :  cleanse 
'*  us  from  our  secret  faults,  as  well  as  our  out- 
*^  ward  offences  s  feed  our  soufe  with  the  bread 
4  "of 
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*«  of  life,  and  let  us  hunger  and  thirst,  that  thou 
*'  may^t  satisfy  us.  Be  mindful  of  us>  O  Lord, 
♦*  in  our  distresses,  when  we  are  tossed  about 
**  upon  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world : 
<«  and  in  s^l  our  danger^  of  soul  and  body, 
^*  stretch  out,  to  save  and  defend  us,  that  right 
^'  hand  which  raised  up  thy  disciple  sinking  in 
•*  the  mighty  waters.  In  all  things  let  our 
<*  faith  be  toward  thee,  and  then  shall  thy 
*'  power  and  mercy  be  toward  us  for  deliver- 
f'  ance  and  salvation/'    Am£n» 
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LECTURE    XL 


THE  USES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYMBOLICAL 
STYLE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE, 

IN  O W  it  hath  beert  shewn  what  the  figurative 
language  of  the  holy  scripture  is,  by  an  induc- 
tion of  particulars ;  we  miy  proceed  to  speak 
with  more  confidence  concerning  the  uses  and 
good  effects  of  it.  We  now  stand  as  it  were 
upon  an  hill,  up  to  which  our  enquiry  hath  con- 
ducted us,  thence  to  survey  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  holy  land.  We  have  seen  that  the  law, 
in  its  sacrifices  and  services,  had  a  shddozv  of 
good  things  to  come ;  that  its  history  is  an  a/fe- 
gory ;  that  God  used  similitudes  by  his  pro^ 
phets  ;  that  Christ  spake  in  parables  ;  that  the 
apostles  preached  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mys* 
tery  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  whole  dispensation 
of  Go3  towards  man,  is  by  signs,  shadows 
'  and  figures  of  visible  things.  The  law  of  Mo- 
ses, 
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ses,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  and  most  of  all  the  Xevclatfon  of  Sr. 
John,  use  and  teach  this  figurative  language  2 
and  therefore^  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
it  must  consist  the  wisdom  of  tkosc  who  are 
taught  of  God.  Here  is  the  mind  that  hath 
wisdom^  saith  St.  John,  the  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains^  on  which  the  woman  sitteth  t 
Where  the  word  wisdom  is  applied  to  this  sci- 
ence of  decohering  the  figurative  expressions 
in  the  language  of  the  Revelation.  So  at  the 
end  of  the  107th  Psalm,  wherein  the  salvation 
of  man's  soul  \»  set  forth  under  all  the  forms  of 
deliverance  from  bodily  dangers,  it  is  added^ 
whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe  these  things,  even 
they  shall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Lord.  Whatever  the  form  and  manner  may  be 
after  which  the  divine  wisdom  iscommunicatedi 
it  must  be  the  best :  and  such  we  shall  find 
it  when  we  enquire  how  the  improvement  of 
man's  mind  is  promoted,  and  all  the  purposes 
jof  God's  revelation  answered  by  the  use  of  this 
symbolical  or  figurative  style  of  speaking  from 
the  images  of  things. 

1.  This  method  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
mind  ia  its  conceptions,  and  supply  the  natUr 
ral  defect  in  our  understandings,    Beiffg  men^' 
invested  with  an  earthly  body,  which  bath  a 

sense 
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sense  of  nothing  but  material  things^  we  dan- 
pot  see  truth  and  reason,  in  themselves^  as  spt* 
rits  do :  these  things  are  of  a  diflferent  nature 
from  our  sight  y  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to 
conceive  them  as  they  are  reflected  to  us  in  the 
glass  of  the  visible  forms,  and  sensible  qualities^ 
of  outward  things. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  this  mode  of  speaking 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  people  of  any  par^ 
ticular  nation  or  language ;  but  applies  itself 
equally  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is 
universal.     It  was  not  intended  for  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Egyptian,  the  Jew  or  the  Greek,  but  for 
man;  for  that  being  who  is  composed  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  a  fleshly  body;  and  there- 
fore  it  obtains  equally  under  the  Patriarchal, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  Dispensation ;  and  is  of 
common  benefit  to  all  ages  and  all  places. 
Words  are  changeable  y  language  has  been 
confounded ;  and  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  unintelligible  to  one  another  as  bar- 
barians ;  but  the  visible  works  of  nature  are 
pot  subject  to  any  such  confusion :  they  speak 
to  us  now  the  same  sense  as  they  spoke  to 
Adam  in  Paradise  ;  when  he  was  the  pupil  of 
heaven,  and  their  language  will  last  as  long  as 
the.  world  shall  remain,   without  being  cor- 
rupted. . 

Thus, 
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Thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  the  wofd  of 
God^  we  have  a  sound  which  givefi  us  no  idea  j' 
and  if  we  trace  it  through  all  tM*  languages  of 
the   world,   we    find    nothing    biit   arbitrary 
sounds,  with  great  variety  of  dialedt  arid  ac- 
cent, all  of  which  still  leave  us  whercf  ¥e  be- 
gan, and  reach  no  farther  than  the  car.     But 
when  it  is  said,  God  is  a  sun  and  a  shiddy 
then  things  are  added  to  words,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  being  signified  by  the  word  Godj 
is    bright    and    powerful ;    unmeasurable    in 
height,  inaccessible  in  glory  ^    the  author  of 
light  to  the  understanding,  the  fountain  of  life 
to  the^soul ;  our  security  against  all  terror,  our 
defence  against  all  danger.     See  here  the  dif- 
ference between  the  language  of  words  and 
the  language  of  things.     If  an  image  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  when  a  sound  is  heard  by 
the  ear,  then  we  begin  to  understand ;   and  af 
single  object  of  our  sight,  in  a  figurative  ac- 
ceptation, gives  us  a  large  and  instructive  les-^ 
son ;  such  as  could  never  be  conveyed  by  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  sounds.     So  again, 
when  we  are  told  of  a  being  whose  name  is  the 
deviU  we  go  to  the  derivation  of  the  term,  and 
find  it  signifies  an  accuser;  and  accusation  may 
be  true  or  false.     But,  when  instead  of  thef 
word,  we  have  a  serpent  as  a  figure  of  him,  wef 

are 
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ate  aware  of  his  nature,  and  of  our  own  danger. 
We  understand  that  the  drivil  is  iiisidious  and 
insinuating;  that  bis  tpngue  ii  double ;  and 
his  wounds  poisonous  ^nd  fatal.  When  we  are 
told  that  he  is  the  prince  of  darkn^Sy  then  we 
find  that  he  promotes  blindness  dqdadgnorance 
amongst  men,  as  darkness  take?  away  their 
sight ;  and  that  he  is  contrary  to  God,  who  is 
light.  When  the  devil  is  said  to  be  a  licfn,  then 
we  understand,  that  as  hunger  makes  the  fu- 
rious beast  wander  about  the  desert  in  search 
of  prey ;  so  the  devil,  with  an  appetite  to  de- 
stroy and  devour,  is  always  going  to  arid  fra  in 
the  earth,  to  watch  and  take  advantage  of  the- 
ways  of  men. 

So  plain  is  this  sort  of  teaching,  and  so  effec- 
tual, that  if  I  were  to  begin  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  instruction  to  a  child,  I  think  I  would 
teach  this  ideal  language  in  preference  to  all 
the  languages  of  the  world  ;  for  this  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  all  the  r6st,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  the  mind  for  receiving  the  wisdom  of 
God,  who  hath  every  where  instructed  us  after 
this  form  :  which,  while  it  helps  the  understand- 
ing, has  a  wonderful  power  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  please  the  imagination.  Man  from  his 
childhood  is  strangely  delighted  with  pictures ; 
and  the  passion  lasts  to  the  end  of  his  life :  for 
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"vhen  the  eye  ceases  to  be  entertained  as  a  child 
Uj  the  mind  will  have  its  pictures  for  amuse-* 
ment  aod  learning ;  and  the  wisest  and  great- 
est among  mankind  have  been  captivated  by 
them  in  all  age& 

As  phil6sbp^y  derived  much  of  its  influence 
firom  the  powerful  imagery  of  poetry  in  the 
ancient  tragedies  of  Greece  ;  so  is  the  reUgion 
of  revelation  greatly  assisted  and  enforced  by 
its  figurative  language  ;  ahvays  pertinent  and 
instructive  :  and,  on  proper  occasions^  exceed- 
'  ingly  sublime  and  beautiful. 

The  two  ends  of  poetry,  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  the  greatest  master  in  the  art,  are  to 
prqfit  and  to  delight ;  to  give  the  best  instruc- 
tion under  the  most  pleasing  form.  The  means 
it  uses  for  the  attaining  of  these  ends,  is  to  in-, 
form  the  mind  by  presenting  to  the  imagina- 
tion those  pictures  and  images  of  truth,,  which 
are  to  be  gathered  either  from  created  nature, 
or  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  various  scenes 
of  animal  and  social  life.  Philosophy  and 
poetry  differ  in  this  respect ;  that  the  one  in- 
structs by  words,  and  delivers  its  precepts  lite- 
rally J  the  other  by  the  images  of  things :  and 
if  these  images  are  lively  and  proper,  then  the 
mind  is  delighted  with  a  moral  as  the  eye  with 
the  effectt)f  a  picture.  Therefore  good  poetry, 

under 
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under proper  restrictions,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  works  of  human  art ;  *and  hath  always 
been  accounted  divine,  as  proceeding  from  thrf 
assistance  of  heavenly  beings.  Even  in  th<i 
oratory  of  prose,  the  method  of  managing 
well  an  allusion  or  comparison  is  of  great  vahie, 
because  it  is  of  great  effect.  He  is  the  most 
agreeable  speaker,  who  can  open  and  adorn  thdr 
argument  of  his  discourse  by  some  apt  represen- 
tation of  truth  from  the  nature  of  things.  Buf 
in  religious  subjects,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  men  should  hear  attentively, 
and  be  persuaded  effectually,  there  this  man- 
ner is  most  valuable  of  all. 

How  beautiful  is  that  admonition  of  Saint 
James,  from  the  propriety  of  the  imagery  uridcit 
which  the  moral  is  conveyed!  He  exhorts  to 
govern  the  tongue;  which  though  so  small  at 
member  of  the  body,  is  yet  of  $uch  gr^at  effect, 
that  to  govern  the  tongue  is  to  govern  th^  whole 
man.  *^  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the 
'*  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle 
**  the  whole  body.  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the 
'*  horses  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us,  and 
^  we  turn  about  their  whole  body.  Behold 
"  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 
**  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they 
•'  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whither- 
R  2  **  soever 
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f*  soever  the  governor  listeth."  Nothing  upon 
the  subject  can  possibly  exceed  the  eloquence 
pf  this  passage  :  and  the  Apostle  carries  on  his 
discourse  all  the  way , in  the  same  beautiful  style 
of  allusion. 

How  were  the  lowest  among  his  hearers  cap- 
jkivated,  when  our  Saviour  discoursed  to  them  ia 
parables ;  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  king,- 
dom  of  God  from  the  scenes  of  nature  which 
were  daily  before  their  eyes.     The  constitution 
of  man's  mind  i&  still  the  same,  in  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant :  andithe 
principle  on  which  it  must  be  engaged  to  re- 
ceive instruction  can  never  alter.     We  are  to 
learn  all  things  by  comparison  ;  and  the  salva- 
'tion  of  our  souls  depends  so  much  on  our  im- 
provement under  this  mode  of  teaching,  that  it 
is  wisely  provided  by  the  author  of  our  nature, 
that  we  are  so  much  delighted  with  imitation  in 
every  shape.     All  the  representations  of  the 
stage,  which  attract  the  multitude,  are  nothing 
but  imitations  of  characters  and  scenes  of  ima- 
gery :  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  all  engage 
the  fancy  with  imitative  effects  of  art.     Mirth 
^nd  sadness,  conversation   and  devotion,  the 
singing  of  birds  and  the  confusion  of  a  battle, 
are  all  inimitable  in  musical  sounds. 

But  this  great  plan  of  imitation  is  no  where 

sa 
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so  conducted,  nor  carried  to  such  a  height,  as  in' 
the  signs  and  allegories  of  the  holy  scripture, ; 
which  compose  the  richest  scenery  upon  earth. 
If  the  fancy  of  man  is  delighted  with  imitation 
even  in  the  smallest  subjects,  how  much  more, 
when  the  originals  are  objects  of  an  et6mal  na- 
ture, and  the  delineation  of  them  is  from  that 
wisdom,  to  which  the  things  of  time  and  thd 
things  of  eternity  are  equally  known :  and 
which  framed  this  visible  world  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  other. 

Great  is  the  evidence  which  arises  when  these 
two  are  laid  together  and  compared,-  and  I 
have  frequently  found  it  such  by  experience, 
when  I  have  tried  the  force  of  it  upon  minds  to 
whom  it  was  new.  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  our  creed,  it  is  certainly  much  lessened,  if  the 
visible  world  presents  to  our  senses  the  figures 
of  those  things  which  God  hath  proposed  to  ou^ 
faith.  To  those  who  understand  it,  all  nature 
speaks  the  same  language  with  revelation :  what 
the  one  teaches  in  words,  the  other  confirms 
by  signs ;  insomuch  that  we  may  truly  say,  the 
world  is  a  riddle,  and  Christianity  the  interpre- 
tation. If  Christ  is  called  the  true  bready  the 
true  light y  the  truevine^  and  the  talents  or  gifts 
of  God's  grace  are  the  true  riches^  &c.  then 
the  objects  of  sense,  without  this  their  spirit 
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^nd  signification,  are  in  themselves  mere  image 
and  delusion }  ^nd  the  whole  life  of  m^  in  this 
Tvorld  is  but  a  shadow,  vain  and  empty,  till  the 
^uth  and  substance  of  it  is  seen  and  understood. 
Tbis  relation  between  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble wc  could  never  have  found  out  of  ourselves  j 
but  when  the  plan  is  proposed,  it  is  so  reason* 
able  and  striking,  that  nothing  can  resist  it,  but 
.the  blindne^ss  of  false  learning,  or  the  malignity 
of  vice,  whifch  has  an  interest  against  it.     In 
the  style  of  the  scripture,  the  several  objects  in 
the  visible  creation,  from  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
^hrough  the  elements  and  seasons,  the  day  and 
the  night,  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  fowls  of 
Jhe  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  down  to  the 
grass  that  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  and  the 
stones  which  are  scattered  upon  the  face  of  it, 
do  all  fall  in  naturally  as  figures  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  things  that  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  to  the  soul  of  man  as  a  part  pf  it. 
Whosoever  meditates  upon  the  world  thus  ap- 
plied as  a  figure  of  truth,  and  sees  that  agree- 
ment between  nature  and  revelation  which  re- 
velation itself  hath  pointed  out  to  us,  will  want 
no  miracle  to  persuade  him  of  the  Christian 
doctrines :  for  nature  itself  is  christian,  and  the 
world  itself  a  daily  miracle  j  the  heavens  speak 
to  u?,  and  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  join 

in 
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in  the  same  testimony:  so  that  if  all  nations 
were  to  disbelieve,  nature  itself  would  still  con* 
tinue  a  faithful  witness  to  the  truth:  if  th^ 
children  of  Abraham  were  to  hold  theil*  peac)^> 
the  kones  would  cry  out. 

Here  we  ought  to  descend  to  particulars,  and 
shew  how  the  state  of  nature  and  the  several 
parts  of  it  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  scrip- 
ture ;  but  there  is  not  room  for  it  on  the  present 
occasion:  and  I  have  purposely  considered 
the  natural  Evidence  of  Christianity  by  itself 
in  two  lectures,  which  open  a  prospect  into  that 
extensive  subject,  without  attempting  to  pene- 
trate to  the  end  of  it ;  and  to  them  I  must  now 
refer  you. 

To  these  advantages  of  the  sacred  style,  I 
am  now  to  add  that  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all,  and  will  justify  the  attention  1  have  bestow* 
ed  for  several  years  past  upon  the  matter  of 
Aese  lectures ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  of  those 
figures  under  which  the  bible  delivers  to  us  the 
things  of  God,  has  a  power  of  raising  and  glori- 
fying, even  in  this  life,  the  spirit  of  man ;  pro- 
ducing an  effect  upon  it,  the  same  in  kind  with 
what  it  shall  hereafter  experience  when  ad* 
mitted  into  the  presence  of  God.  This  is  a 
great  thing  to  say;  but  I  learn  it  of  that  apostle 
vj^ho  labqured  more  abundantly  in  opening  t<S 
R  4  Us 
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us  *he  wisdom  of  God  from  the  figures  of  the 
old  testament.  The  same  was  also  signified 
by  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  discourses  with 
bis  disciples. 

St.  Paul  teaches  the  Corinthians,  that  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  Christian  ministry  to 
preach  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  not 
to  rest  in  the  letter  of  it  as  the  Jews  did;  whose 
weakness  in  this  respect ,  was  foreshowed  by 
what  happened  to  their  fathers ;  who  could  not 
lodL  stedfastly  on  that  jglory  which  ahone  upon 
the  face  of  Moses:,  for  which  reason  Mos^s  put 
a  veil  upon  his  face ;  which  v^il,  saith  the  apos- 
tle, is  still  upon  their  hearts  in  the  reading  of 
the  old  testament.  So  far  was  the  act  of  Moses 
fulfilled  upon  them,    « 

'  But  now  with  respect  to  us  Christians,  who 
see  the  glorious  spirit  of  the  new  testament 
xmder  the  letter  of  the  old,  we  are  not  like 
Moses  when  veiled,  as  the  Jews  are ;  but  like 
Moses  when  turned  to  the  Lord ;  and  deriving 
glory  to  his  own  face  from  beholding  the  light 
of  the  divine  presence.  Just  such  is  the  effect 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old  testament  on  those  w^ho 
are  converted  and  look  towards  it,  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  spirit  and  glory  of 
the  law :  it.  occasions  a  transfiguration  in  man's 
riature,  and  derives  glory  to  it,  like  to  that  which 
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fell  jipon  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  had  con- 
ference with  God,  and  was  turned  towards  him* 
This  is  the  effect  which  happens  to  us  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  apostle;  whose  word$| 
though  very  obscure  when  taken  independent 
of  the  context,  will  be  easily  understood  after 
what  hath  been  said — "  We  all,  with  open 
**  (that  is,  unveiled)  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  arie  changed  into  the 
"  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as, by 
"  the  spirit  of  the  Lord ;"  or,  as  the  margin 
reads,  by  the  Lord  who  is  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
as  aforesaid.  Of  all  which  the  sense,  in  brief^ 
is  this :  there  wa^.  a  glory  on  the  face  of  Moses 
underneath  his  veil, '  and  there  is  a  glorious 
spirit  under  the  letter  of  his  law,  which  thejr 
who  behpld  stedfastly  are  themselves  trans* 
figured  and  glorified  after  the  manner  of  Moses. 
Whoever  beholds  the  glory  of  God  is  himself 
thereby  glorified,  as  he  who  looks  at  the  sun  is 
dione  upon  by  it.  All  we  can  see  of  God  in 
this  mortal  life  is  in  his  word:  there  that  light 
doth  still  shine  which  illuminated  the  face  of 
^oses  ;  and  they  who  behold  it  reflected  as  in 
Usglass  from  the  figures  and  ceremonies  of  his> 
law,  are  changed  (Gr.  transfigured)  into  the* 
same  image y  from  glory  to  glory  s  from  the 
glory  of  ihe  law  which  appeared  in,  Moses,  to 

the 
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the  glory  of  the  gospel  which  appeared  in  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  ^. 
;  A  sight  of  that  glory  which  is  in  the  spirit  of 
fee  law,  is  not  only  our  privilege,  but  is  abso^ 
lutely  necessary  toward  the  conversion  of  a 
Mtural  man  into  a  spiritual  one  ;  if  it  doth  not 
father  presuf^se  such  a  conversion ;  because 
a  natural  man  can  neither  receive  nor  discern 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Jews  j  they  were  not  abk  to  see  the 
inward  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  pfirables ;  and  so, 
iostead  of  being  converted  they  were  only  con- 
demned by  it  ^  Their  ears,  said  he,  are  dull 
<*  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed ; 
^  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
^  eyes,  and  should  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
**  should  ^  understand  with  their  hearts,  and 
^*  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.'* 

Hence 

*  Cbriitiaitis  cum  legitur  (Lex)  thesauras  est  absconsw 
in  agro— -ostendens  sapientiam  Dei — quoniam  ia  tantum 
Imxuo  diligeos  Deum  profictet,  ut  etiam  videat  Deum^  et 
aikdtat  sermonem  tyws,  et  exauditu  loquelae  ejus  in  tantum 
gkMrtficari^  uti  reliqui  non  possint  inteudere  in  faciem  gloriae 
<|a8,  quemadmodum  dictum  est  a  Daniele ;  qtmuiam  intelli* 
ginttsJulgebuMt^  quemadmodum  claritai  firmamentit  ^c,  Irensei^ 
lib.  4.  c.  48.  Irenaeus  has  here  fallen  upon  the  very  same 
idea  with  that  before  us^  thovigh*he  does  not  collect  it 
from  the  same  passage. 
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Hence  we  see,  that  they  who  have  the  spiritual 
sense  which  discerns  spiritual  things,  m^y  be 
converted  and  healed:  while  they  who  have  it 
not  ar^  only  hardened  in  their  unbelief.  Instead 
of  improving  they  grow  worse,  ar^d  are  farther 
from  God  than  ever :  **  whosoever  hath  nol^ 
**  from  him  shall  be  taken  away-even  that  he 
**  hath."    As  it  was  with  Christ  in  his  parables, 
su(:h  to  this  day  will  be  the  success  of  eveiy 
preacher  of  God's  word,  who  keeps  up  to  his 
profession  as  a  minister  of  the  spirit:  if  his 
hearers  dp  not  grow  better  and  become  ^piritUk 
ally  minded,  they  will  grow  worse  as  the  Jewf 
did.     The  spirit  of  God's  word  which  should 
convert  vinA  heal  them  will  never  prove  to  be 
an  inactive  indifferent  medicine :  it  will  either 
do  good  or  harm ;  it  will  operate  either  towards 
life,  or  towards  death ;  it  will  make  men  ram 
to  God  or  drive  them  farther  away  from  him: 
which  is  a  serious  and  fearful  consideratioh ; 
and  I  pray  to  God  you  may  lay  it  to  heart.     My 
only  desire  is  to  do  you  good,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  speak  to  the  condemnation  of  any  one 
soul  committed  to  my  charge.    But  you  see 
how  the  case  is :  as  the  benefit  is  great,  so  is 
the  danger :  if  there  should  be  darkness  where 
there  ought  tabe  light,  how  great  will  be  that 
darkness ! 

Such 
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Such  then  is  the  excellence  of  the  sacred 
s^k^.  that  it  is  accommodated  to  our  capacities^ 
it  deUghts  our  imagination,  and  leads  us  into 
aB  tntth  by  the  pleasantest  way ;  it  improves 
Ihenatural  world  into  a  witness  of  our  faith  ;  it 
tnmsftguares  us  from  natural  itito  spiritual  men, 
and  gives  us  a  foretafte  of  the  glorious  presence 
of  God.  If  these  are  the  effects  of  it,  it  must 
be  of  infinite  value  to  particular  persons  in  their 
cevefal  studies  and  professions. 

And  first,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
Christian  preacher:  whose  doctrine,  if  it  be 
after  the  fiwm  of  the  scriptural  imagery,  will,he 
liiOTfe  intelligible,  n\ore  agreeable,  and  more 
edifying  to  all  sorts  of  hearers.  If  this  is  the 
method  God  hath  been  pleased  to  prefer  for  the 
teaching  of  man,  it  must  be  the  best  when  one 
man  undertakes  to  teach  another.  We  have 
seen  how  our  Saviour's  preaching  was  in  the 
form  of  parables :  how  the  apostles  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  testament  apply  it  as  a 
figure  and  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  and  how 
in  their  exhortations  they  reason  from  some  pa?- 
rallel  case  in  the  ways  of  nature.  And  still  it 
will  always  be  found,  that  nothing  has  such  an 
effect  in  preaching,  as  the  skilful  handling  of 
some  image  or  figure  of  the  scripture.  For 
truth,  as  we  have  often  observed,  does  not  en- 
ter 
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ter  into  men's  minds  in  its  own  abstracted  na- 
ture, but  under  the  vehicle  of  sortie  analogy, 
which  conveys  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  v^ry  few 
words :  and  therefore  the  best  preachers  hare 
always  taken  advantage  of  some  such  analogy, 
after  the  manner  of  the  scripture  kself,  whicb 
gives  us  the  pattern  of  all  true  preaching. 

Let  me  shew  you  how  this  is  by  an  example. 
Suppose  a  preacher  would  persuade  bis  audi- 
ence not  to  abuse  the  station  in  life  to  which 
Providence  hath  appointed  them ;  and  not  to 
presume  upon  the  character  they  may  sustain 
amongst  men  for  a  short  time  here  upon  earth: 
he  reasons  from  the  transitory  nature  of  worldly 
things  :  and  this  he  teaches  them  to  see  in  a 
glass,  by  setting  before  them  the  changeable 
scenery  and  temporary  disguises  of  men  in  a 
theatre.  In  the  world  at  large>  as  upon  a  stagey 
there  is  a  fashion  in  the  characters  and  action! 
of  men,  which  passe tb  away^  just  as  the  scenery 
changes,  and  the  curtain  drops,  in  a  theatre ; 
to  which  the  apostle  alludes.  The  world  is  a 
great  shew,  which  presents  us  various  scenes 
and  fantastic  characters;  princes,  politicians^ 
warriors,  and  philosophers ;  the  rich^  the  ho- 
nourable, the  learned  and  the  wise  :  and  witli 
tbes^,  the  servant  and  the  beggar,  the  poor,  the 
weakj  and  the  despised.  Some  seldom  com«^ 
^   '  ^  from 
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fifom  behind  the  scenes;  6thers,  ad<>med  with 
honour  and  power,  are  followed  by  a  shouting 
multitude^  and  fill  the  world  with  the  noise  of 
their  actions.  But  in  a  little  time»  the  scene 
turns,  and  all  these  phantoms  disappear^  The 
king  of  terrors  clears  the  stage  of  these  busy 
actors,  and  strips  them  of  their  fiftitious  oma* 
ments ;  bringing  them  all  to  a  level,  and  send- 
ing  them  down  to  the  grave,  as  all  the  aflors 
in  a  drama  return  to  their  private  character 
when  the  action  is  over. 

From  this  comparison,  how  easy  and^  how 
striking  is  the  moral.  Nothing  but  a  disorder- 
ed imagination  can  tempt  an  actor  on  a  sfsLgc 
to  take  himself  for  a  king,  because  he  wear*  a 
crown,  and  walks  in  purple  :  or  to  complain  of 
his  lot,  because  he  follows  this  fictitious  mo- 
narch in  the  habit  of  a  flave.  Therefore  let  us 
all  remember,  that  the  world,  like  the  stage, 
changes  nothing  in  a  man  but  his  outward  ap 
pearance :  whatever  part  he  may  act,  all  distinc-^ 
tiohs  will  soon  be  dropped  in  the  grave,  as  the 
actor  throws  off  his  disguise  when  hii  piff  i* 
over.  On  which  consideration,  it  is  equally  un- 
reasonable in  man,  either  to  presume  or  to  com- 
plain*. 

♦  Sec  Dunlop*s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  on  x  Cor.  Tii.  jx.  rtr 
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One  such  moral  lesson  as  this,  whfch  shews 
Its  the  real  state  of  things  under  a  strfking  and 
familiar  resemblance  of  it,  is  worth  volumes  of 
dull  abstracted  reasonings.  It  captivates  the 
attention,  and  gives  lasting  information:  for 
when  such  a  comparison  hath  once  been  drawn 
out,  the  instruction  conveyed  by  it  will  be  re- 
vived as  often  as  the  image  occurs  to  the  me« 
mory. 

To  the  scholar,  the  symbolical  language  of 
the  bible  is  so  useful,  that  every  candidate  for 
literature  will  be  but  a  shallow  proficient  in  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  till  he  works  upon  this 
foundation :  and  for  want  of  it,  I  have  seen 
many  childish  accounts  of  things  from  men  of 
great  figure  among  the  leanled.  In  ancient 
times,  sentiments  and  science  were  expressed 
bj^wise  men  of  all  professions  under  certain 
signs  and  symbols,  -of  which  the  originals  are 
mostly  to  be  found  ia  the  scripture ;  as  being 
the  most  ancient  and  authentic  of  all  the  records 
m  the  world,  and  shewing  itself  to  be  such  in 
the  form  of  its  language  and  expression. 

How  nearly  poetry  and  oratory  are  concern- 
ed with  the  science  of  symbolical  expression, 
has  already  been  observed.  With  this  key,  a 
scholar  may  penetrate  far  into  the  arts  of  poets 
and  orators  j  and  the  next  thing  to  composing 

well 
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well  is  ta  taste  and  judge  well.  But  it  is  also 
of  eminent  use  for  unfolding  the  religious  mys- 
teries of  Heathen  antiquity; 
.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  hasbden 
much  inquired  into  by  the  learned,  and  is  still  a 
great  object  with  them*  Whoever  considers 
the  form  of  religious  instruction  in  the  church 
ofGoB,  will  plainly  see,  that-  the  mystical  or 
mythological  form  among  the  Heathens  was 
derived  from  it,  and  set  up  against  it  as  a  rival. 
It  pleased  God  to  prefigure  the  mysteries  of 
our  faith  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid  by 
an  emblematic  ritual :  this  manner  therefore 
the  heathens  would  necessarily  carry  oflF  with- ' 
them  ;  and  when  they  changed  the  object  of 
their  worship,  and  departed  from  the  creator  to 
the  creature,  they  still  retained  the  mystical 
form,  and  applied  it  to  the  worship  of  the  ele-' 
ments  of  the  worlds  describing  their  powers 
and  operations' imder  the  form  of  fable  and  mys- 
tery, and  serving  them  with  a  multitude  of  em- 
blematic rites  and  ceremonies.  Because  the 
true  God  taught  his  people  by  mystical  repre^ 
sentation,  they  truly  would  have  their  mysteries 
too :  and  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the 
fabulous  style  in  the  Greek  mythology :  though 
it  makes  a  wretched  figure  in  many  particulars ; 
as  the  woolly-headed  negro  savage  does,  when 

we 
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every  part  alike ;  and  therefore  every  scholar 

ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Yet  after  all,  it  will  be  found  most  valuable 
to  the  Christian  believer.  The  knowledge  of 
human  languages  prepares  us  for  the  reading 
of  human  authors ;  and  great  part  of  our  life  is 
spent  in  acquiring  them.  But  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  sacred  language  takes  off  tt^e  seal 
from  the  book  of  life,  and  opens  to  man  the 
treasures  of  divine  wisdom,  which  far  exceed 
all  other  learning,  and  will  be  carried  with  us 
into  another  world,  when  the  variety  of  tongues 
shall  cease,  and  every  other  treasure  shall  be 
left  behind. 

We  study  some  human  writings,  till  we  are 
so  enamoured  with  the  spirit  of  them, '  that  i^ 
would  be  the  highest  pleasure  to  see  tod  con- 
verse with  the  person,  of  whose  mind  we  have 
such  a  picture  in  his  works.  Blessed  are  they 
who  shall  aspire  to  the  sight  of  God  on  this 
principle;  for  their  hope  and  their  affection 
shall  be  gratified.  They  who  now  see  him  by 
&ith,  as  he  is  manifested  to  them  in  his  word^ 

VOL.  IV.  i  shall 
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shall  sit  with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom : 
and  then  they  will  know  the  value  of  that  wis- 
dom, which  has  led  them  through  the  shadows 
and  figures  of  temporal  things,  to  that  other 
worlds  where  all  things  are  real  and  eternal. 


•  k««^«4        V*         >.*^-W<^»»» 
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THE  SYMBOLICAL  FORM  COMMON  TO  THE 
WISDOM  OF  ANTIQUITY,  PROFANE  AS 
WELL  AS  SACRED. 

(a  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LAST  LECTURE.) 


I 


T  was  observed  in  the  foregoing  lecture,  that 
in  ancient  times  sentiment  and  science  were  ex^ 
pressed  by  zvise  men  of  all  professions  under 
signs  and  symbols.  I  could  not  pursue  this  ob- 
servation in  the  body  of  the  lecture,  as  being 
less  proper  for  the  pulpit.  But  it  is  pity  we 
should  drop  a  matter  of  so  much  curiosity  and 
importance  without  descending  to  some  ex* 
amples  of  what  I  there  advanced. 

Whoever  enters  into  the  learning  of  antiquity, 
or,  if  already  learned,  recollects  what  he  has 
met  with,  will  soon  discover,  that  theologians, 
moralists,  politicians,  philosophers,  astronomers; 
aU  who  have  made  any  pretensions  to  wisdom, 
lijiye  used  the  language  of  symbols  :  as  if  the 
iqind  were  turned.  t)y  nature  to  this  kind  of  ex^ 
s?  pression. 
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pression,  as  the  tongue  is  to  sounds :  and  indeed 
ttis  fanguage  of  sigii»  is^  pfc^rfy  speduftg,  Ae 
language  of  the  mind ;  which  understands  and, 
reasons  from  the  ideas,  or  images  of  things,  im- . 
printed  upon  the  imagination. 

An  the  idols  m  the  woiid,  widi  thdr  several' 
insignia^  were  originally  emblematic  fignres, 
expressive  of  the  h'ghts  of  heaven  and  the  potmers 
of  nature.  Jpollo  and  Diana  were  the  sun  and 
moon ;.  die  one  a  makv  the  other  a  femate 
power,  as  being  the  lesser  and  weaker  of  the 
two.  Both  are  represented  as  shooting  wid> 
arrows,  because  they  cast  forth  raf«*  erf  Kgkt^ 
which  pierce  and  penetrate  all  thingis^,      ' 

As  the  objects,  so  the  forms  of  i*drshiptww 
symbolical:  particularly  that  of  didn«Ml^  io 
circles  to  celebrate  ^  revolutions  and'r^firo^* 
dations  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  IV  wM  iRl  sMi* 
cient  precept,  v^oiKw%%  v^i^^p^iMt^^^  ^'  turift  MundlW 
move  in  a  circle  when  you  practice  dtviffe  adB^ 
ration  :"  that  is>  do  as  the  heavenly  bodies  ^edl^ 
selves  do. 

— *'  that  move  in  mystic  dance,  not  witboatsong.  SfiLT* 
We  find  the  sacred' dance  appohited  atid^prais- 
tised  in  the  church:  where  its  true  and* drighfiaf 
intention  was  probably  to  ascribe  tb  theCreatdr 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly  motions :  and  the  idter 
mrght  be  that  of  a  religiotts  dance,  in  thoser 

words 
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wondb  of  tli(t.psidcn»  kt  thehxiama  nj^ice^  md 
kt  tiie  earth  be  glad:  tbe  other  parts  of  the 
creation  betog  called  iqxn  to  signify  tiieir  acb> 
TatioA  by  their  own  pix>per  motionfi ;  as  the  sea 
to  roar,  tibe  tre^  to  wave^  the  fioods  to  dap 
their  hands. 

The  figures  by  which  the  constellations  and 
signs  are  distinguished  in  the  htzyms,  arc  inost<«> 
ty  symbols  of  sikch  high  antiquity,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  trace  them  up  to  their  original.  The 
accounts  given  of  them  by  die  Greeks  and 
Romans  deserve  no  regard,  being  childish  and 
lidicaloiis.  In  manj^  of  these  the  meaning  is 
leasy,  because  they  spe^  for  themselves.  The 
Bears,  inhabitants  of  the  artic  regions,  have 
possession  of  the  northern  pole.  The  Bam, 
Bulk  and  Lhnj  all  sacred  to  the  solar  light  and 
fire,  are  accommodated  to  die  degrees  of  the 
sun's  power  as  it  increases  in  the  summer 
months.  The  Crab,  which  walks  sideway  and 
backwards,  is  placed  where  the  sun  moves  pa^ 
rallel  to  the  equator^  and  begins  in  that  sign  to 
recede  towards  the  south.  The  Scales  are 
placed  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  where  the  light 
and  darkness  are  equally  balanced :  iheCapri^ 
^om,  or  wild  mountain^goat,  is  placed  at  the 
tropical  point  from  whence  the  sun  begins  to 
i:Umb  upwards  towards  the  north.    The  ear  of 

s  3  corn 
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torn  in  the  hand  of  Virgo  majrks  thi  sieason  of 
harvest. ;  .  The  precession  of  the  equinoctial 
points  has  now  removed  the  figures  and  the 
stars  they  belong  to  out  of  their  proper  pbces; 
but  such  was  their  meaning  when  they  were  in 
them.  '  • 

.'  Royalty  and  government  were  >firom  the  ear- 
liest times  distinguished  by  symbolical  insignia. 
A  kingdom  was  always  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  p^wer  and  glory.  The  glory  of  empire  was 
signified  by  a  croWn  with  points  resembling 
rays  of  light,  and  adomfed  with  orbs,  as  the  hea- 
ven is  studded  with  stars*  SometimM  it  was ' 
signified  by  horns,  which  are  a  natural  crown  to 
anhnals;  as.  we  see  in  the  figure  of  Alexander 
upon  some  ancient  xoins.  The  power  of  em* 
pire  was  denoted  by  a  rod  or  sceptre.  A  rod 
was  given  to  Moses  for  tjie  exercising  of  a  mi^ 
raculous  power ;  whence  was  derived  the  magi- 
cal wand  of  enchanters  ;  and  he  is  figured  with 
horns  to  denote  the  glory  which  attended  him' 
when  he  came  down  from  th^  presence  of  God; 
In  the  Iliad  of  Hojner,  the  priest  oiApolloy  wha 
comes  to  the  Greeks  to  ransom  his  captive 
daughter,  is  distinguished  by  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  which  is 
called  c«f*f**  ^««»s  the  crown  of  the  God,  because 
the  glory  of  the  priest  was  ^tpposed  to -be  de- 
rived 
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tived  from  the  deity  he  r^presiented.  .  So  long 
as  monarchy  prevailed,  the  sceptre  of  kings 
was  a  single  rod :  .but  when  Brutus  first  formed 
a  republic  at  Rome,  he  changed  the  regal  scep- 
tre into  a  bundle  of  rods,  or  faggot  of  sticks,, 
with  an  ax  in  the  middle,  to  signify  that  the 
power  in  this  case  was  not  derived  froi;n  hea- 
ven, but  from  the  multitude  of  the  people,  as 
peers  in  empire ;  who  were  accordingly  flat- 
tered with  majesty  from  that  time  forward ; 
till  monarchy  returned,  and  then  they  were  as 
extravagant  the  other  way, 

*'  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  habet.** 
Virgil  plainly  understands  the  bundle  of  rods  as 
the  ensign  of  popular  power,  by  opposing  to 
it  the  majesty  of  monarchy. 

— -  NoQ  populi  fsifices,  oon  pupura  Regum. 

GEORa.II.495« 

The  metaphysical  objects  of  the  mind,  such 
as  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  things,  were  represented  of  old 
with  great  ingenuity  for  moral  instruction.  We 
have  a  good  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  em- 
blematical figure  of  Time,  which,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  may  be  almost  as  ancient  as  time 
itself.  He  was  figured  by  the  artists  of  Greece 
as  an  old  man,  running  on  tiptoes,  with  wings  at 

s  4-  '  '        hi^ 
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Jiis  feet,  a  fajwr^  pj  a  sgyjhe*  «?  W§  rigj^  hai)4 
§  lock  of  h^ir  on  h^s  ^rebdadi  9^d  his  bi^j^  bald 
|>eh!nd :  of  all  which  particulars  ^h^  ;»igpifica- 
tlon  is  tpo  Tf  e)I  )cnpwn  to  need  9  cpmouent. 
Justice  with  h^r  §wpr4  and  $calfipi  f^Qvtunp 
with  her  f|5<5t  upon  9  rotUng  spterp^  i^pd  her 
tjts  hopjdrwinked  j  Ffn§^9nfff  with  her  lyj) jp  s 
Envy  with  her  Sfpakes ;  Pleasifre  Wf^h  hier  en- 
chanted cup  ;  flppe  with  her  anchor ;  JDleath 
with  his  dart  ^n4  houf-glsjis^  i  and  innunier^l^lp 
others  of  the  samp  cl^ss,  §hew  what  delight  men 
have  always  taken  in  painting  their  ic|^s  after 
various  w^ys  under  the  images  of  visjhle  forms, 
to  give  substance  and  force  to  their  thpv(ghte : 
and  painters  are  but  indifferently  furnished  for 
their  profession  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  these  things.  The  poetical  figure  called 
prosopoposiay  or,  personification^  from  whence 
all  these  devices  are  bprrowedi  is  no  where  so 
frequently  used,  nor  with  so  much  {jublimiiyi  a^ 
in  the  holy  scripture :  of  which  the  learned 
author i)^  Sacra  Poesi  has  selected  inany  fine 
examples. 

The  enigmatical  method  of  Pythagoras  is 
well  known  ;  who  was  so  fond  of  teaching  by 
signs,  that  he  rnade  use  of  the  letter  Y  to  sig- 
nify the  two  different  roads  of  vice  and  virtue, 
to  one  of  which  young  men  give  the  preference, 
1  when 
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w}^fi  the  age  of  trial  brings  thsm  to  the  pcnnt 
where  the  way  of  life  divides  it$elf  iHtotfcese 
%YfO.  Certain  moral  precepts  are  preserved, 
V^hiqh  »re  called  the  symbols  of  Pylhagora?  *. 
)H^f?  addses  not  to  keep  animals  zoith  crooked 
flam  ;  by  which  he  means,  that  we  should  not 
^ske  into  our  houses  and  make  companions  of 
persons  who  are  fierce  and  cruel  in  their  nature ; 
$uch  as  another  author  calls  ^^aaA^i>l9otM^  wild 
^figsff  in  the  shape  of  men. 

The  law  of  the  Hebrews  appointed  the  pu- 
rity pf  their  diet  as  a  pattern  and  admonition  to 
purity  of  conversation :  after  the  example  of 
^hich  (for  Pythagoras  was  a  Syrian)  he  bids 
|i§  W«^4Uftw  ^Tix^daiy  to  abstain  from  all  such  as 
^ie  pf  themselves.     H^  orders,  not  to  stop  upon 
§  journey  to  cut  wood  ;  that  is,  not  to  turn  aside 
after  things  impertinent  to  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  our  life.     Also^  never  to  make  any  /«- 
Ration  to  the  Gods  from  a  cine  which  has  not 
been  pruned:  meaning,  that  no  offering  w:ould 
be  acceptable  but  from  the  fruits  of  a  severe 
and   wpll-ordered  life.      He  pronounced  it  a 
base  action  to  wipe  away  siveat  with  a  swoi^d; 
that  is,  to  take  away  by  force  and  violence  what 
another  hath  earned  by  his  labour.     The  lite- 
ral 

♦  These  symbols  are  printed  with  Hieroclcg  on  the  Gol- 
den Verses^  and  are  commented  upon  by  Gyraldus. 
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ral  sense  of.  which  symbol  will  not  be  uHdef- 
stood,  but  by  those  who  know,  that  the  an- 
cients used  a  fiat  instrument  like  the  blade  pf 
a  knife,  with  the  ed^e  of.  which  they  wiped 
a!way  sweat  from  the  skin,  and  cleared  it  of  the 
water,  &c.  after  the  use:of  the  bath."  If '^was 
another  of  his  sayings,;that  itisa  £boli^'6ction 
to  read  a  poem  to  a  beast,  to  commuriicate  whj^t 
^s  excellent  to  a  stupid  ignorant  persosi :  which 
is  the  same  for  sense  with  that  figUKitive  prohi- 
bition in  the  gospel,  not  to  give  a  hofy  thing  to 
a  dogy  nor  tp  cast  pearls  before  swine.  To  these 
symbols  of  Pythagoras  the  hieroglyphic  phi- 
losophy of  Egypt  was  nearly  related,  which 
Pterins  hath  taken  great  pains  to  interpret;  and 
a^so  the  fables  of  iEsop,  which  teach  prudence 
and  wisdom,  and  shew  the  colours  of  vice  and 
virtue,  from  the  instincts  of  animals. 

Sacraments  and  ceremonies  in  religion  are  sig- 
nificant actions,  which  all  nations  and  all  ages 
have  observed  in  their  worship  ;  and  the  church 
still  retains  them  :  though  these  latter  times 
(and  this  unhappy  country  in  particular)  have 
produced  a  spurious  race  of  Christians,  who 
liave  thrown  off"  sacraments  and  ceremonies  all 
together  ;  as  if  they  had  consulted  with  some 
evil  spirit  of  a  beggarly  taste.  Priests  and 
singers  in  our  church  wear  a  white  linen  gar- 
ment 
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ment  as  a  sign  of  purity,  arid  to  give  them  a 
nearer  alliance  to  the  company  of  heaven. 
Chanting  by  responses,  which  is  of  the  fitjst 
ages,  was  intended  to  imitate  the  choir  of 
angels,  which  cry  one  to  another  with  alternate 
adoration.  The  primitive  Christians  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  in  their  worship,  to  signify  their 
rfespect  to  the  true  light  of  the  world.  They 
set  up  candles  in  their  churches  as  a  sign  of  their 
illumination  by  the  gospel:  and  evergreens  are 
still  placed  there  at  Christmas;  to  remind  us 
that  a  new  and  perpetual  spring^^pf  immortality 
is  restored  to  us,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
by  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Cross,  as 
a  sign  of  the  Christian  profession,  hath  been  in 
use  from  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel. 

This  affection  to  symbols  in  religious  worship 
may  be  carried  too  far,  and  degenerate  into 
theatrical  scenery  or  even  into  idolatry,  (for  idols 
are  no  other  than  symbols :)  but  to  cast  them 
all  off,  and  strip  religious  worship  naked,  is  an 
act  of  fanatical  ignorance,  which  understands 
neither  the  sense  of  ceremonies,  nor  the  nature 
of  man  ;  whose  mind  in  its  present  state  must  ■ 
either  raise  itself  by  the  help  of  sensible  objects 
and  bodily  gestures,  or  be  in  danger  of  sinking 
into  sullenness  and  stupidity. 

Thus  have  the  use  of  symbols  extended  to  all 

times 
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ttmesy  and  wis^^^in  I^^th  be^n  communi^ftted  m 
tbb  fom  bj  ^  teadiers  pf  every  science  and 
pro^bssion.  We  mifUt  wooder  if  it  w^er^  not 
f  o  5  when  God,  frpiQ  th^  begmniog  of  the 
world^  ta^q^  m^n  a^er  thU  form ;  setting  Ufe 
9Ad  dwt^  before  Vvn  nndi^r  th^  sysjbok  of 
two  trees ;  and  it  i&  botb:  J9n  inge^ioiifi:  ai!id  a 
wblime  sentloient  In  a  eeftain  author,  that  the 
whole  scenery  of  par^disi^  was  disponed  into 
an  hieroglyphical  school  for  the  insbw:tion  of 
the  first  map  f  and  that  the  same  pjan,  sp  far 
a^it  could  be>was  ^fterwitrds  transferred  to  the 
tabernacle  and  tempte* 
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PREFACE. 


XN  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Jigurative  lan^ 
guage  of  the  Scripture  {b,  work  which  has  two 
characters,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  my 
writings)  the  tenth  lecture  treats  of  the  mira- 
cles of  eur  Saviour,  as  signs  of  his  saving  power 
upon  the  souls  of  men^  which,  to  common 
readers,  appear  only  as  miraculous  cures 
wrought  upon  their  bodies.  My  plan  is  not^ 
copiplete  unless  something  be  added  on  other 
signs  and  significant  actions  and  events,  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  little  noticed  in  these  days,  though 

the 
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the  early  writers  of  the  Christian  chorch  were 

not  nnacqtrsrmted  tritn  tfierfA. 

A  sign  is  a  kind  of  prophecy,  which  speaks 
by  things  and  actions  instead  of  words.  When 
the  Jew^  deaanfled  ff  sigJiP  of  C3irijf*,  they 
meant  some  miracle ;  to  shew,  by  an  act  of  di- 
vine power,  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission ; 
but  he  gave  them  a  sign  of  the  prophetic  sort, 
such  as  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  swallowed  by  the  fish ;  of  which 
kind  of  sign  they  seemed  to  have  no  knovJ*- 
ledge ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  there  are 
many  Christians  who  know  as  little  about  t^em^ 
as  the  Jews  did,  and  suppose  autliors  to  be 
scarcely  in  their  senses  when  they  treat  of  them, 
fiut  all  the*  signs  of  the  Scripture  are  excellent, 
if  we  have  a  key  to  them,  and  will  give  both 
delight  and  edification  to  people  of  devout 
affections. 

It  hatli  been  shewed,  in  the  second  and  ikir^ 
lectures,  that  the  great  use  of  Nature,  in  tfie 
hand  of  God,  is  to  instruct  man  s  and,  from 

the 
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the  works  of  Nature,  give  him  a  right  under- 
standing of  such  things  as  are  above  Nature  i 
and  the  matter  is  beyond  dispute,  because  the 
fact  speaks  for  itself.  Yet,  to  my  astonishment, 
this  is  denied,  and  even  scouted  by  learned  tpen, 
who  profess  a  critical  judgment  of  all  literary 
productions  ;  though  this  sublime  and  delight- 
ful method  of  teaching  is  notorious  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  But,  alas !  when 
they  think  they  see  what  they  call  Hutchinso- 
nian^  though  it  be  exactly  what  Christians 
knew  and  taught  above  a  thousand  years  ago, 
gentlemen  are  seized  with  such  fears  and  sus- 
picions as  do  not  become  wise  men  ;  falsly  (and 
I  may  say,  weakly  in  those  who  ought  to  know 
better)  ascribing  things  to  Hutchinsoiiy  which 
were  borrowed  from  Origen.  Let  any  candid 
man  open  his  eyes,  and  look  into  the  Bible : 
he  will  there  discover,  that  the  visible  world  is 
a  school,  in  which  God  teaches  us  by  earthly 
things  the  nature  of  heavenly,  as  Christ  taught 
Nicodemus.  But  the  Christian,  with  a  mind 
and  an  education  similar  to  those  of  Nicode- 
voL.  IV.  T  mus. 
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mus,  will  see  nothing  of  all  this  ;  for  which  I 
heartily  pity  him,  because  I  am  sure  he  suiFew 
a  great  loss,  'To  what  purpose,  O  man,  doth 
the  sun  shine  xupon  thee,  unless  it  teach  thee 
to  know  more  truly  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  light  ?  If  not,  the  sun  shines 
upon  thee,  as  upon  beasts  and  reptiles,  to  give 
light  to  thy  body^  but  none  to  thy  understand- 
ing. Whereas  the  salvation  of  man,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  so  great,  so  inestimable  a  subject,  that 
the  goodness  of  God  throws  every  thing  in  out 
way,  which  may  bring  it  to  our  minds,  and  re- 
commend it  to  our  aflPections.  For  this,  the  sun 
shines,  the  winds  blow,  the  grass  grows,  the 
springs  water  the  earth,  the  rain  falls  from  hea« 
vcn.  But  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  as. 
in  other  sciences,  all  things  are  not  equally  ob- 
vious, nor  will  they  appear  of  equal  concern  to 
different  people ;  and  there  are  those  who  may 
think  I  have  been  throwing  away  my  thoughts, 
in  exploring  things  too  minute  and  obscure  to 
be  understood.  When  we  use  a  microscope,  to 
examine  the  minute  objects  of  the  creation, 

ignorant 
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ignorant  minds  may  think  we  are  idly  employed, 
and  that  our  objects  are  insignificant  because 
they  are  small ;  but  whoever  shall  examine 
small  things,  will  find  them  full  of  wonders  s 
and  that  God  is  every  where  great  in  the  smallest 
of  his  works ;  agreeably  to  that  wise  obser- 
vation of  Pliny y  Rerum  natura  tota  est  nus-^ 
quam  magis  quam  in  minimisy  his  power  and 
providence  are  as  manifest  in  the  oeconomy 
of  an  inseft,  as  in  the  revolutions  of  an  em* 
pire.  The  philosopher  sees  wonders  in  Nature, 
which  the  multitude  pa$s  by  with  unconcern  ; 
and  the  botanist  explores  minutely  what  others 
trample  under  their  feet.  The  wisest  and  the 
most  inquisitive,  with  the  utmost  of  their  ap- 
plication, can  see  but  a  part  of  the  works  of 
God  5  and  the  most  studious  reader  can  under- 
stand but  a  part  of  his  word;  among  the  trea- 
sures of  which,  as  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
there  are  gems  and  precious  ores,  which  lie  so 
deeg{,  that  they  have  never  been  disturbed  by 
the  hand  of  man.  We  can  produce  only  so 
for  as  we  can  penetrate  j  and  when  we  have 
T  a  done 
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done  our  best,  the  work  will  not.be  acceptablfc 
to  every  mind ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  dare  not 
yet  trust  the  following  Discourse  with  the  pub- 
lic 'y  among  whom  there  are  two  many  persons, 
like  the  Jews  of' old,  whose  eyes  if  we  attempt 
to  open,  we  shall  increase  their  blindness  9  aiid 
I  know,  from  the  experience  of  my  past  life, 
how  critical  and  tender  the  case  is.  Such  per- 
sons I  do  not  mean  to  hurt,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  oflPend  them.  I,  therefore,  print  this 
Discourse,  with  a  desire,  that  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  only  who  are  prepared,  by 
what  they  have  already  seen  in  the  other  lec- 
tures, to  give  it  due  consideration* 

A  learned  and  judicious  friend  (now  with 
God)  whose  prudence,  in  my  estimation,  was 
almost  oracular,  had  a  sight  of  all  the  lectures 
before  their  publication,  and  preferred  this,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  rest ;  but  advised  me  not 
to  publish  it  with  them  at  first,  lest  evil-minded 
people  should  take  advantage  from  it,  to  bring 
the  whole  plan  into  disrepute ;  but  to  reserve  it 
till  the  rest  had  been  considered,  and  then  to 

let 
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let  it  be  seen  by  my  readers.  I  took  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  advice  twelve  years  ago,  and 
now  I  think  the  time  is  come  when  I  may  take 
the  latter ;  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  on 
what  I  now  commit  to  the  press ;  that,  as  we 
see  more  intimately  into  the  ways  of  God,  we 
may  daily  love  him  more,  and  serve  him  better. 
Amen. 


t3  ADIS. 


DISCOURSE,  &c. 


JVIaNY  good  Christians,  who  read  the  word 
of  God  with  a  desire  to  profit  by  it,  and  have 
been  taught,  that  whatsoever  things  ivere  written 
aforetime  were  wntten  for  our  learning  (Rom. 
XV.  4.),  have  their  doubts  concerning  the  use  of 
many  things  they  find  in  the  Scripture  ;  not  being 
able  to  see  how  they  can  answer  that  general  de- 
sign of  adding  to  our  learnings  and  thereby  lead- 
ing us  to  more  patience 2indcomf or t.  The  apostle 
takes  a  passage  from  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
understands  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  speaker  of 
it  J  and  lest  we  should  wonder  or  be  offended 
at  this  use  of  the  Scripture,  he  tells  us  the  rule  is 
general,  that  the  things  written  aforetime  are 
to  be  thus  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  ^  without 

which 
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which  they  are  nothing  to  us  as'  Christians, 
neither  shall  we  find  in  them  the  comfort  they 
were  intended  to  give.  Li  the  way  I  shall  take 
of  illustrating  this  doctrine,  I  shall  bring  strange 
things  to  the  ears  of  some  people,  and  such  as 
they  will  never  be  able  to  receive  5  yet  others, 
who  will  receive  them,  and  be  edified  by  them, 
as  primitive  Christians  were,  ought  to  have  a 
sight  of  them. 

I  once  met  with  a  person,  a  clergyman  of  no 
mean  learning,  who,  not  haying  observed  how 
things  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  great 
plan  of  redemption,  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
Magnificat,  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  a 
form  that  could  have  no  relation  to  us.  The 
virgin  Mary,  he  said,  being  the  mother  of 
Christ,  might  very  properly  use  the  words  of 
that  hymn  5  but  that  they  could  not  belong  to 
ns,  nor  be  used  by  us,  with  any  propriety.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  come  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  virgin  Mary  a  mother,  but  to  save 
mankind,  every  Christian  soul  has  reason  to  re- 
joice with  her.  Christ,  who  was  formed  in 
the  blessed  virgin,  is  also  formed  in  us  * ;  and 
the  mother  of  Christ,  like  Sarah,  the  mother  of 
the  promised  seed,  in  her  spiritual  capacity,  is 
T  4     .  a  figure 
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a  figure  of  the  church,  that  blessed  Jerusalem, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all:  so  that  the  words, 
which  were  spoken  by  her,  may  be  used  by  all 
Christians,  with  the  utmost  truth  and  propriety. 
Each  of  us  may  truly,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lordy  for  he,  who  regarded  the  virgin,  did  re- 
gard her  for  my  salvation  ;  that  Christ  might  be 
formed  in  me,  as  he  was  in  her.     He  that  sent 
away  the  rich,  and  accepted  a  lowly  maiden, 
hath  cast  oflF  and  sent  empty  away  the  proud 
Jews,  and  condescended  to  regard  and  mag- 
nify us  poor  Gentiles.     When  the.  promise, 
made   to  the  church  of  Israel  in  our  father 
Abraham,  was  fulfilled  to  the  blessed  virgin, 
it  was   fulfilled  to  us,  that  is,  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  for  ever^    which   seed    are   we  at 
this   day.      Thus   is   the    magnificat  brought 
home  to  us,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  church, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  justified. 

This  example  sheweth  us,  how  it  may  be 
true,  that  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private  in- 
terpretation ;  that  a  fact,  when  recorded  in 
the  Scripture,  does  not  end  in  the  private  par- 
ties of  whom  it  is  told,  but  belongs  to  us  and 
to  our  children  *,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  some- 
thing beyond  itself -f.  When  the  goodness  of 
God  is  acting  for  the  benefit  of  «ome  of  his 

saints, 
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saints,  and  (as  inexperience  might  suppose)  for 
the  benefit  of  them  only,  his  foreknowlege  is  act- 
ing for  us  all,  and  a  record  of  the  matter  be- 
comes prophetical.  Many  passages,  therefore, 
of  the  Scripture,  when  properly  understood, 
and  discreetly  applied  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle,  will  turn  out  to  be  highly  significant, 
even  though  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
no  relation  to  us;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  divine  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. 

I  shall  now  produce  some  examples :  and, 
that  this  may  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  case  of  our  father  Abra- 
ham. We  read  that  he  had  a  son  by  an  Egyp- 
tian bond-maid,  whose  name  was  Hagar\ 
which  thing,  though  contrary  to  the  moral  or 
social  law  of  God,  is  yet  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  his  providence  and  the  sense  of 
his  promises.  The  apostle  has,  therefore,  treat- 
ed of  this  case  without  any  censure ;  instruct- 
ing us  that  the  whole  is  an  allegory ^  a  prropheti- 
*cal  transaction  :  that  in  the  two  persons  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar  we  are  to  see  the  two  cha- 
racters of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  Jeru- 
salem :  and  from  the  conditions  and  characters 
of  their  two  children  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  we  are 
to  learn  how  it  was  to  be  with  the  natural  and 

spiritual 
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spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  The  allegory  is  m 
force  to  this  day.  The  children  of  the  bond* 
womah^  who  were  under  the  yoke  of  the  law> 
are  even  now  in  that  state  of  servitude,  to 
which  they  were  cast  out,  along  with  their 
mother  the  Jewish  church ;  and  the  Gentiles, 
as  the  children  of  the  promise,  are  now  admit- 
ted to  dwell  as  inheritors  in  the  house  of  their 
Father.  The  case  of  Abraham's  concubinage, 
thus  applied,  is  still  teaching  us  the  will  of  God 
concerning  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down,  and  the  Christian  church  shall 
consist  of  converts  taken  from  the  Heathen 
world-  The  act  of  Abraham,  in  taking  a 
bond-woman,  can  never  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent, because  no  man  can  be  in  his  circum- 
stances, standing  in  a  prophetic  character,  as 
the  progenitor  of  two  orders  of  people,  a  car- 
nal ^nd  a  spiritual  Israel,  the  sons  of  his  nature 
and  the  sons  of  his  faith,  and  furnishing  us  with 
an  allegory,  which  has  been  fulfilling  in  its  se- 
veral parts  for  more  than  half  the  age  of  this 
world. 

The  fraud  of  Jacob,  in  obtaining  the  blessing 
from  his  elder  brother,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  prophetical  act,  under  which  we  have 
a  figure  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  younger  bro- 
ther. 
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ther,  supplanting  the  Jews,  aqd  taking  front 
them  that  spiritual  inheritance  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value.  Xhe  case  of- Jacob  and 
Esau  would  admit  of  an  extensive  applicati<m 
in  all  its  circumstances.  The  elder  brother  is  a 
man  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  obtains  a  tempo- 
ral establishment;  while  the  younger  leads  a 
wandering  life,  as  a  3tranger  upon  earth,  under 
terrors  for  himself,  and  his  family,  and  his  flock, 
from  worldly  power;  all  of  which  was  fulfilled 
in  the  different  tempers  and  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians.  The  Jew  is  still  say- 
ing in  his  heart,  with  the  profane  Esau,  zvhat 
prqfit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me ;  and  so 
takes  the  provision  this  world  affords  for  hk 
hope  and  inheritance,  and  commonly  gets  a 
plentiful  share  of  it. 

The  polygamy  of  Jacob  is  to  be  considered  a$ 
another  act,  in  which  the  allegory  is  still  car- 
ried on ;  and  as  such  it  is  no  precedent  for  any 
man  to  take  a  plurality  of  wives.  Jacob,  whose 
pame  is  Israel,  is  the  father,  or  head,  under 
whom  the  church  was  formed,  wliich  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Israel  of  God.  The  twelve 
patriarchs  might  have  been  raised  up,  if  it  had 
§0  pleased  God,  from  one  wife ;  but  they  were 
torn  of  several ;  of  the  bond  and  the  free,  the 
fll-f^youred  and  the  beautiful,  to  foreshew  the 
4  different 
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difFerent  characters  of  which  the  church  of  God 
should  be  composed  in  difFerent  times.  In  Leah 
the  elder,  less  beloved  and  tender  eyed,  we  have 
the  person  of  the  Jewish  church,  first  taken, 
but  not  able  to  see  by  faith  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel.  In  Rachel,  we  see  a  wife  well-beloved, 
as  the  Christian  church  was  afterwards  to  be ; 
at  fir^t  ban^en,  as  Sarah  also  had  been  before; 
but  at  length  travailing  in  pain,  and  bringing 
forth  sons  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  Rachel  is 
accordingly  represented  by  the  prophet,  and  the 
passage  is  applied  by  the  evangelist,  as  weeping 
for  those  children  who  first  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Her  spiritual  children,  by  their  pro- 
fession, are  in  general  such  as  she  called  that 
child  of  which  she  died,  sons  of  affliction:  as 
such  they  are  to  consider  themselves,  and  be 
prepared  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  their  proper 
character.  As  the  tender-eyed  Leah  was,  for 
an  appointed  time,  fraudulently  substituted  in 
the  place  of  Rachel,  so  was  the  Jewish  church, 
though  not  the  best  beloved,  taken  first  in  or- 
der :  to  which  case  those  words  of  the  apostle 
may  be  applied,  that  teas  not  first  which  is  spi- 
ritual, but  that  ivhich  is  natural^  and  afterwards 
that  ivhich  is  spiritual. 

In  the  lives  of  the  prophets  many  things  are 
to  be  found,  which  seem  to  be  in  themselves 

eitheir 
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cither  superfluous  or  unaccountable;  but  when 
$uch  things  are  considered  as  the  signs  of  other 
future  things  which  are  of  infinite  importance 
to  mankind,  they  assume  a  different  form, 
and  become  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

This  mode  of  prophesying  by  significant  ac- 
tions w^s  remarkably  used  under  God's  direction 
in  the  ministry  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  where 
the  judgment  on  Jerusalem  is  shewn  by  the 
boiling  of  a  pot  with  its  scum:  the  profanation 
of  the  sanctuary  by  the  death  of  the  prophet's 
wife:  in  which,  and  other  like  figurative  ac- 
tions, the  prophet  Ezechiel  was  unto  them  a 
sign^j  and  the  people,  not  being  able  to  see 
the  sense  of  his  actions,  said,  wilt  thou  not  tell 
us  what  these  things  are  to  us,  that  thou  doest 
so  ? 

On  another  occasion,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  to  carry  a  linen  girdle,  and 
hide  it  in  a  hole  of  the  earth  near  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ;  there  to  lie  till  it  should  be  rotten  f : 
as  a  sign,  that  the  people,  whom  God  had  taken 
to  be  nearest  to  himself,  should  be  pulled  off 
from  him,  and  carried  away,  to  be  hidden  and 
consumed  in  a  remote  land. 

With  these  examples  before  us,  we  are  to 
learn,  that  in  like  things  there  is  a  like  inten- 
tion; 
•Ch.  xxir.*  24.  tJer.  xiil. 
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tion ;  and  when  we  see  any  thing  that  appears 
strange  and  unaccountable,  we  may  assure  our* 
selves  there  is  some  wise  reason,  and  that  pro* 
bably  of  imiversal  concern,  at  the  bottom ;  in 
which  case  we  are  to  ask,  as  the  people  did  of 
Ezechiel,  what  are  these  things  unto  us?  We 
know  that  God  could  have  formed  Eve  of  the 
earth,  as  he  had  formed  Adam ;  but  his  wi^ 
dom  acted  for  our  information,  that  we  may 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we 
have  been  instructed :  he  derived  the  womaa 
from  the  man,  to  shew  that  the  church,  which 
like  Eve  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  should  derive  its 
.existence  from  Christ,  the  second  Adam  5  and 
particularly  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  from 
the  side  of  Christ,  as  from  the  sleep  and  from 
the  side  of  Adam.  The  apostle  hath  taught  us 
that  this  affair  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystery; 
and  that,  when  we  speak  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
we  speak  of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  Other 
words.  God  could  have  healed  Naaman,  the 
Syrian,  by  a  motion  of  the  prophet's  hand;  but 
he  sent  him  to  wash,  and  that  in  a  river  of  the 
holy  land,  even  in  Jordan,  where  Christ  was  to 
be  baptized ;  that  from  this  case  the  Gentiles 
might  afterwards  be  convinced,  how  necessary 
it  is  for  all  men,  under  the  leprosy  of  sin,  to  be 
washfid  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  sent  into  all 

the 
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the  world  from  the  land  of  Judea:  the  story  of 
Naaman  is  wonderfully  instructive  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances *.  Upon  another  occasion,  the  pro- 
phet made  iron  to  swim,  when  the  head  of  an 
axe  was  lost  in  a  river.  How  are  we  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  God,  in  recovering  a  thing  of 
little  value  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  extra- 
ordinary ?  The  reason  of  this,  being  not  in  the 
thing  itself,  must  be  found  in  the  use  and  sense 
of  the  thing ;  and  we  must  ask  here,  as  the  peo- 
ple did  on  the  occasion,  when  Ezechiel  acted 
in  a  manner  they  could  not  account  for,  what 
are  these  things  unto  us  ?  When  this  miracle  is 
examined  according  to  the  rule  of  faith,  we  see 
in  it  a  pledge  of  our  own  recovery  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Fall,  by  the  power  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection.  For  let  us  mark  the 
circumstances,  and  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves f.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  complain  of 
dwelling  in  a  place  too  strait  for  them ;  and,  as 
they  are  at  work  for  their  own  enlargement,  the 
head  of  an  axe  falls  from  its  helve  into  the  river 
Jordan ;  and  the  loss  was  the  worse  because  it ' 
was  borrowed  ••  Alas,  master,  said  the  work- 
man to  the  prophet,  for  it  was  borrowed!  The 
prophet,  having  cut  down  a  stick  of  wood,  casts 
it  in  at  the  place  5  with  which  the  iron  swims, 

'  and 
•  2  Kings  v.      +2  Kings  i.  6^ 
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and  the  man  recovers  what  he  had  lost.  Upon 
this  case  let  us  venture  thus  to  argue,  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  As  the  head 
of  the  axe,  the  better  part  of  it,  was  lost  in  the 
water,  so  did  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man,  the  bet- 
ter part  of  him,  fail  into  death  the  very  day  on 
which  he  undertook  to  enlarge  and  improve 
his  condition :  and  when  man  loses  his  soul,  he 
loses  what  is  not  his  own,  but  that  for  which 
he  is  accountable  to  God,  who  hath  trusted  it 
to  his  free  will ;  and,  if  lost  upon  a  vain  expe- 
riment, he  must  be  accountable  for  it,  and  hath 
just  reason  to  bewail  the  obligation  he  is  under. 
For  when  the  soul  of  man  is  lost  and  sunk,  no 
human  power  can  recover  it.  As  surely  as  iron 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  river,  so  surely 
must  the  soul  of  man  remain  for  ever  under  the 
dominion  of  death.  But  as  the  prophet,  by 
casting  in  wood,  which  swims  of  its  own  nature, 
brought  up  the  iron  with  it,  so  doth  the  Son  of 
Man  draw  all  men  unto  himself:  the  branch  of 
•the  stem  of  Jesse  was  cut  down,  and  cast  with 
us  into  the  waters  of  death :  but  as  wood,  if 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  a  river,  will  rise  up 
again,  so  could  death  have  no  power  over  him. 
And  thus  are  we,  when  sunk  and  lost,  raised 
up  to  life  by  the  power  of  his  resurrection  upon 

us. 
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us*  When  considered  in  this  way,  the  power 
exercised -by  the  prophet  gives  us  as  true  and 
philosophical  a  pattern  pf  the  miracle  of  our  sal- 
vation, as  the  whole  circle  of  nature  can  afford: 
and  as  such  I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  case 
with  admiration  and  pleasure  not  to  be  expres- 
sed*. 

When  the  widow  cried  unto  the  prophet  in 
behalf  of  her^lf  and  her  two  sons,  who  were 
seized  by  the  creditor  for  bond-men,  he  could 
have  found  means  of  paying  their  debt,  without 
multiplying  a  vessel  of  oil  by  a  miracle  f  :  but 
then,  our  faith  would  not  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  the  story,  how  the  two  sons  of  the  church, 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  are  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  death  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  prophet;  to  whom  the  spirit  wa3 
given  without  measure,  as  the  oil  was  given  to 
^at  inexhaustible  vessel,  and  of  whose  fullness 
we  have  all  received.  St.  Augustin  has  an  excel- 
lent discourse  upon  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  miracle,  and  applies  them  as  every  other 
commentator  will  do,  who  has  the  Scripture 
ready  in  his  inind,  and  interpret?  by  tl^e  ^me 
rule, 

VOL.  IV,  u  By 

*  Compare  what  hath  been  here  said  with  Ht^t  interpro- 
^Aiioxk  q£  Iren^uf,  lib.    v.  ij* 

+  2  Kings  4. 
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By  a  miracle  of  like  sense  and  signification', 
did  our  blessed  Saviour  pay  tribute  for  himself 
and  his  disciple  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish  zvhich 
came  first  out  of  the  sea^,  I  have  a  notion  of 
my  own,  for  which  I  can  prodace  no  authority 
of  any  commentator,  that  the  three  orders  of 
animals,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  ^ea,  represent  three 
states  of  being :  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  angelic 
or  spiritual  nature,  both  bad  and  good  5  the  land 
animals,  the  present  state  of  man's  life ;  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  the  state  of  the  dead,  who  are  silent 
and  invisible.  This  may  appear  stfange  and 
visionary  to  those  who  have  not  considered  it : 
but,  if  the  distinction  is  founded  on  the  Scrip- 
ture, then  the  fish,  that.^r^^  cometh  up,  is  he 
that  first  cometh  tip  from  the  dead,  as  Christ 
did ;  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept :  and  as 
he  rose  for  our  justification^  he  brought  with 
him  our  ransom,  to  be  paid  for  those  who  have 
no  tribute-money  of  their  own  to  give.  With 
this  sense,  the  case  was  worthy  of  the  divine 
interposition. 

There  is  another  miracle  of  our  Saviour, 
which,  when  considered  in  itself,  as  it  stands 
in  the  letter  of  the  history,  is  very  diflScult,  and 
hath  perplexed  many  commentators;  but  is 

easily 

*  Matt.  xvii.  27. 
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easily  reconciled,  if  we  take  it  in  its  undoubted 
signification.  In  the  way  to  Jerusalem  our. 
Lord  saw  a  fig-tree,  v^hich  had  nothing  but 
leaves  upon  it  when  he  wished  for  fruit ;  and 
he  pronounced  sentence  upon  it ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  soon  withered  away*.  Now 
a  fig-tree  is  no  object  of  a  curse,  unless  it  be 
for  a  sign  or  figure  j  least  of  all  could  this  fig- 
tree  be  so,  because,  as  the  history  adds,  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  of  Jigs  f  i  had  it  been 
so,  they  would  have  been  gathered,  in  which 
case  nofiruit  could  have  been  expected,  and  then 
the  tree  had  not  been  proper  for  the  use  he 
intended  to  make  of  it,  as  a  sign  of  the  cha- 
racter and  fiite  of  the  Jewish  church.  He  was 
i^tuming  in  displeasure  from  Jerusalem,  where 
he  had  observed  the  unprofitable  state  of  the 
people,  whose  religion  was  now  reduced  to 
a  form  of  words,  without  any  good  works ; 
as  a  fig-tree  having  leaves  but  no  fruit :  and 
from  this  example  it  was  to  be  understood,  that, 
as  the  fig-tree  withered  away,  so  should  the 
fnutless  Jerusalem  perish.  Its  fate  is  elsewhere 
u  2  signified 

♦Markxi.  13,21. 

f  A  fig-tree  with  us  has  always  figs  upon  it  in'some 
itage  or  other.  If  it  was  not  the  time  of  figs,  they  had  aot 
jet  been  gathered  5  so  the  tree  should  have  bad  its  fruit 
u]}on  it. 
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signified  under  the  parable  of  a  fi'uitless  fig- 
tree  *,  visited  for  three  years  (the  term  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  among  the  Jews)  and  then,  after 
another  short  trial,  to  be  cut  down  as  an  in^ 
cumbrance  to  the  ground.  The  parable  and 
the  miracle  are  of  the  same  interpretation.  They 
have  long  been  fulfilled  upon  the  Jews ;  but 
they  are  applicable  at  all  times,  in  the  moral  of 
them,  to  those  persons  who  bring  forth  no  fruit 
under  the  means  of  divine  grace;  whose  end 
will  be  to  wither  away  and  be  cast  out  of  the 
vineyard. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  the  miracles 
without  mentioning  one  more  from  the  Old 
Testament.  How  often  have  the  pio£uie  and 
ignorant  made  themselves  merry  with  the  ass 
of  Balaam !  We  must,  indeed,  confess,  that  God 
could  have  rebuked  the  apostacy  of  Balaam, 
without  opening  the  eyes  of  a  brute  beast  to  see 
the  heavenly  minister  of  vengeance,  whom  a 
mercenary  prophet  could  not  see;  and  to  re- 
monstrate against  his  wickedness  with  an  hu- 
man voice:  but  ihe  time  was  to  oome,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  Heathen  world  were  to  be  openr 
ed,  and  their  voice  to  condemn  the  mercenary 
J^ws,  who  shguld  mak^  then) selves  the  mes- 
sengers and  hirelings  of  an  idpUtrous  power  tp 

*  Luke  xiii.  7. 
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bring  destruction  upon  the  Christian  church. 
And  as  Balaam,  by  his  own  confession,  fell 
away  with  his  eyes  open^  so  did  the  Jews  offend 
against  their  own  knowledge;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  bore  testimony  against  them- 
selves by  maintaining  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.  It  was  not  more  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  an  ass  should  see  an  angel, 
whom  a  perverse  prophet  could  not  see,  than 
that  blind  Gentiles  should  be  alarmed  and 
brought  to  repentance  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel;  while  the  perverse  Jews,  with  the 
word  of  prophecy  in  their  possession,  should 
see  nothing;  but  beat  and  abuse  those  who  saw 
more  than  themselves:  and  if  the  sword  of 
power  had  been  in  their  hands,  they  would  have 
killed  every  Christian  upon  earth. 

I  have  now  some  observations  to  add  on  ^- 
gurative  occurrences,  providentially  ordained, 
and  recorded  for  our  instruction.  Many  events 
related  in  the  Scripture  are  of  such  a  wonderful 
character,  that  they  carry  with  them  natural 
marks  of  their  own  truth ;  and  are  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  the  events  recorded  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  world.  To  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear,  they  speak  that  sense  in  -sign  and  figure 
which  they  relate  in  words.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  this  without  examples:  and  there  are 
u  3  certainly 
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certainly  more  to  be  found  than  I  can  here  pro- 
duce, or  would  presume  to  understand.  As 
there  are  many  wonders  in  Nature,  into  which 
no  eye  can  penetrate,  so  can  we  discern  but  in 
part  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  in  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  his  word. 

Such  occurrences,  as  I  am  about  to  produce, 
are  no  where  more  observable  and  abundant 
than  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  of 
his  passion.  His  birth  was  witnessed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  star;  to  signify  that  a 
new  light  was  come  into  the  world,  such  as 
had  never  appeared  before:  and  it  was  observ- 
ed, and  followed  by  wise  men  from  the  East, 
as  a  prelude  to  his  reception  by  the  Gentiles; 
while  the  people  of  his  own  country  saw  no- 
thing, and  when  he  came  had  no  room  for  him. 
All  the  disadvantageous  circumstances,  under 
which  the  blessed  Infant  was  found,  prevented 
not  the  adoration  of  those  men,  who  had  been 
conducted  to  him  by  this  heavenly  light ;  as  no 
offence  will  be  taken  against  any  part  of  the 
Christian  plan  by  those  whom  the  grace  of  God 
hath  guided  to  it,  and  who  see  his  word  as  a 
new  light  risen  upon  the  world. 

Our  Saviour  was  born  upon  a  journey ,  and  at 
an  inn  ;  to  shew,  that  he  was  to  be  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  upon  earth,  as  all  his  fathers, 

the,. 
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the  holy  patriarchs,  were  before  him ;  and  as 
all  his  discjpje$  ar^  called  to  be  after  him. 

Sihepherdsy  viratching  their  flocks  in  the  field 
by  night,  were  selected  as  proper  persons  to 
receive  the  glad  tidings  of  his  birth.  Their 
office  represents  that  of  the  ministers  of  God, 
who  3.re  to  make  known  abroad  what  is  told 
them  from  heaven :  and  those  shepherds  will 
always  have  the  preference,  v^rho  are  found  in 
.  their  office,  watching  over  their  flocks. 

Even  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  our  Sa* 
viour  was  born  was  not  without  its  meaning. 
This  happened  on  the  night  when  the  sun 
passed  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  returning  to 
bring  back  the  increasing  light  of  the  spring. 
The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  had  happened  six 
jnonths  earlier ;  at  the  season  when  the  sun  be^ 
gins  to  shorten  the  days,  and  his  light  is  daily 
decreasing.  X  These  two  seasons  are  respective- 
ly agreeable  to  the  characters  of  the  two  persons, 
and  the  event  of  their  ministry  :  with  a  view  to 
which,  it  wa$  predicted  of  both  by  the  Baptist 
himself,  he  must  increase,  hut  I  must  decrease"^. 
If  we  go  from  the  season  of  his  birth  to  that 
of  his  passion,  most  of  the  circumstances,  pre- 
paratory to  it  and  attending  it,  have  their  pro- 
priety ^nd  signification :  pf  which  one  single 
u  4  fact 
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feet  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us.  For,  a$ 
his  birth  was  witnessed  by  a  new  star  lighted 
up  in  the  heavens ;  so  at  his  passion  the  light  of 
the  day  was  extinguished  at  noon,  and  gave  its 
testimony,  that  He  was  the  true  light  who  was 
then  expiring  upon  the  cross  at  Jerusalem. 

llie  disciples  were  directed  to  the  house 
where  the  passover  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  to 
be  eaten,  by  a  ma?t  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  ^^ 
whom  they  were  to  follow,  and  where  he  en- 
tered they  were  to  enter  and  make  ready.  The 
same  direction  will  serve  to  the  end  of  the 
world :  for  where  the  water  of  baptism  is  found 
with  the  living  waters  of  the  word  and  spirit  of 
God,  there  is  the  house  of  God,  and  there  are 
his  mysteries  to  be  celebrated :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  no  baptism,  there  is  no 
church,  nor  can  be  any  supper  of  the  Lord. 

The  agony  of  our  Saviour  i?i  a  garden,  and  the 
treason  of  Judas  there  committed,  and  his  bu- 
rial in  a  garden,  where  he  appeared  after  his 
resurrection,  and  was  taken  for  the  gardener  of 
the  place,  are  so  many  natural  signs,  which  re- 
fer us  back  to  the  garden  where  that  sin  began, 
which  brought  him  to  his  sufferings.  The 
wood  of  his  cross,  which  is  called  a  tree-fy  upon 
which  he  harbour  sins,  answers  to  the  fatal 

tree 
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tree  of  Paradise  which  brought  sin  into  th« 
world:  the  one  tree  was  the  instrument  of  out 
ruin,  the  other  of  out  salviition.  It  was,  there- 
fore, ordained,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  suffer 
death  under  the  Roman  power,  and  not  undef 
the  Jewish.  When  the  Jews  refused  to  put  him 
to  death  in  their  own  way,  (which  would  hav^ 
been  by  stoning)  out  of  flattery  to  the  Roman 
governor  they  ignorantly  contributed  to  the  great 
plan  of  Providence,  and  proved  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  true  Saviour,  who  died  for  Adam's  sin. 
Thus  will  it  ever  happen :  the  perverse  ways  of 
man  shall  fulfil  the  righteous  designs  of  God. 
The  crown  of  thorns j  which  they  put  upon  hid 
head,  was  another  mark  to  the  same  effect,  and 
shewed  him  to  be  the  person  upon  whom  the 
curse  of  our  sin  was  transferred.  This  case  i$ 
singular;  the  history  of  mankind  does  not  in- 
form us  that  this  act  of  cruel  mockery  was  ever 
practised  upon  any  other  sufltrer,  except  of 
late,  amidst  the  murderous  executions  in  that 
devoted  country,  France ;  where,  as  we  are 
told,  one  poor  sufferer  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  treated  with  the  indignities  peculiar  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind,  for  whom  Christ 

suffered,  are  divided  into  the  two  parties  of 

Jews  and  Gentiles ;  frequently  signified  by  two 
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individual  persons.  To  represent  these,  two 
malefactors  suffered  with  him ;  of  whom  one, 
a  pattern  of  the  Gentiles,  repented  of  his  error, 
glorified  a  suffering  Saviour,  and  received  a 
promise  of  being  taken  into  Paradise  :  while  the 
other,  like  the  Jews,  went  on  reviling  him,  and, 
in  the  insolent  language  of  the  Jews,  bade  him 
save  himself.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  was  a  sign 
that  his  death  was  the  removing  of  that  partition 
which  excludes  man  from  the  residence  of  God, 
and  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers. As  to  the  place  or  spot  on  which  he 
suffered  death,  we  suppose  it  to  have  happened 
on  that  very  mountain  [Moriah)  where  Isaac 
had  been  offered  up  by  Abraham,  as  a  prelude 
to  bis  death  and  resurrection  ;  according  to  the 
words  of  a  prophecy  founded  on  that  event, 
which  flrictly  signify,  in  this  mountain  the  Lord 
will  provide'^  ;  i.  e.  will  provide  that  true  lamb 
for  a  sacrifice,  which  shall  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  World.  Certain  it  is,  his  death  happen- 
ed without  the  ^a/e  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  sacrifice 
was  carried  without  the  camp  to  be  burned ;  to 
shew,  in  a  figufe,  how  he  should  be  rejected  as 
an  alien  and  an  outcast  by  his  own  people,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles.    The  apostle,  in 

his 
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bis  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  hath  thus  applied 
this  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  death; 
grounding  upon  it  this  important  lesson,  that 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  be  rejected  as  he 
was,  and  go  to  him  without  the  camp^,  bearing 
the  like  reproach  of  being  cast  out  by  the  world 
for  his  sake,  as  he  was  for  ours. 

As  the  lights  of  Heaven  had  borne  their  tes- 
timony to  his  birth  and  his  death ;  so  did  nature 
still  correspond  with  his  resurrection.  He  rose 
from  the  dead  at  the  springing  of  the  morning, 
when  the  day-light  was  going  to  appear :  on 
which  consideration  the  rising  of  every  morning 
should  remind  us  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
of  our  own  deliverance  from  the  grave,  when  the 
day  of  life  shall  dawn  upon  us. 

When  Christ  was  apprehended  by  his  enemies 
in  the  garden,  in  consequence  of  the  treason  of 
Judas,  a  remarkable  occurrence  fore-shewed  to 
the  spectators  what  the  event  should  be ;  that 
is,  how  these  indignities  should  terminate  in  his 
resurrection.  At  the  time  when  he  was  seized, 
to  be  led  away  to  the  high  priest,  this  singular 
circumstance  is  related  by  St.  Mark ^  that  he  was 
followed  by  a  certain  young  man^  ivith  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,  (who  he  was, 
pr  whence  he  came,  it  is  not  said)  and  that, 

when 
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iRrhen  the  enemies  of  Jesus  laid  hold  of  him,  he 
left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked. 
—Thus  it  fell  out  in  the  case  of  Jesus  himself: 
he  was  laid  hold  of,  and  every  measure  was 
taken  to  prevent  his  escape,  even  from  death 
itself:  but  when  the  linen  cloth  was  cast  about 
his  naked  body,  he  left  it  behind  him  in  the  se- 
pulchre, and  fled  naked  from  those  who  had 
seized  him. 

Much  learning  may  be  derived  from  other 
circumstances,  which  I  can  but  briefly  mention. 
The  coat  of  Christ  was  without  a  seam :  it  was, 
therefore,  not  rent  into  parts ;  to  shew,  that  the 
Christian  church  should  be  of  one  piece  through- 
out; with  the  same  mind,  the  same  doctrines, 
and  the  same  worship.  A  division  of  the  gar- 
ment denotes  a  separation  of  the  people  5  as 
Samuel  interpreted  when  Saul  rent  the  mantle 
of  the  prophet ;  the  Lord^  said  he,  hath  rent  the 
}cingdomfrom  thee  this  day.  All  who  pretend 
to  have  put  on  Christ  should  wear  this  seamless 
garment;  they  should  be  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  uniformity,  and  be  studious  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  of 
Christian  charity. 

The  preference  given  to  Barabbas,  a  thief 
?ind  a  murderer,  should  warn  us  of  what  often 
hath  happened,  and  often  will  happen ;  that 

treason^ 
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treason^  sedition^  and  murder  shall>  on  cert^n 
occasions,  when  it  pleases  God  to  introduce 
confusion  and  misery,  find  better  acceptance 
with  the  people,  and  with  those  who  mislead 
them,  than  the  excellent  doctrine  and  exem- 
plary patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  do  not  acr 
cord  with  the  mistaken  views  of  worldly  and 
ambitious  men  5  who  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
Belial,  the  daemon  of  discord,  than  to  the  God 
of  peace  and  order. 

From  the  apparently  helpless  condition  of 
Christ  at  his  death,  it  was  argued,  that  God 
had  forsaken  him,  and  that  he  might  be  taken 
and  persecuted  with  impunity :  so  do  the  wicked 
promise  themselves,  that  the  cause  of  his  church 
and  his  religion  is  impotent  in  itself,  because 
God  gives  the  power  for  a  time  to  those  who 
mock  at,  and  trample  upon  it.  But  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked  is  short.  The  time  soon  came, 
when  the  king  sent  forth  his  armies  and  destroy- 
ed  those  murderers y  the  Jews,  and  burnt  up  their 
cily^  Jerusalem.  So  shall  they  all  perish,  and 
their  habitation  shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the 
earth  they  live  upon  shall  be  burnt  up,  who 
now  indulge  themselves  in  the  contempt  of 
Christianity. 

The  departure  of  Christ  from  this  world  was 
in  such  a  form  as  gave  us  a  sign  of  his  future 

appearance 
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appearance  in  judgment,  and  how  it  shall  be. 
A  cloud  took  him  from  us  into  heaven ;  and  a 
cloud  shall  bring  him  to  us  again :  he  shall  so 
come  as  he  was  seen  to  go :  whence  we  have 
that  warning  In  the  Revelation,  behold  he 
eometh  with  clouds  f  In  that  aweful  day,  they 
will  be  best  pleased  to  meet  him,  who  now  in 
this  life,  while,  through  those  clouds,  we  he- 
boid him  with  the  eye  of  Faith,  adore  his  cha- 
racter, and  love  his  church,  and  study  his  wis- 
dom, and  delight  in  his  truth,  and  keep  his 
commandments. 
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LECTURE    I. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE 
SON  OF  GOD,  AS  THEY  ARE  SET  FORTH  IN 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

W  E  read,  in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Luke^s 
gospel,  that  as  two  of  the  disciples  were  walking 
to  Emmaus,  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
an  unknown  person  joined  them  on  the  way, 
and  entered  into  discourse  with  them.  After 
some  questions  had  passed  between  them,  this 
unknown  person  (who  was  no  other  than  Jesus 
himself)  began  to  shew  them,  how  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  lately  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, had  been  foreshewn  in  the  scripture :  and, 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  eX" 
pounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 

VOL.  IV.  X  concerning 
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concerning  himself.  Who  can  read  ttiis  with- 
out wishing  to  have  overheard  that  expository 
discourse,  which^  as  the  disciples  said  of  it 
afterwards,  made  their  hearts  burn  zvithin  them? 
Such  a  discourse  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
to  those  whose  hearts  are  open  to  understand  it  > 
not  conceived  in  the  same  words,  perhaps,  nor 
laid  down  exactly  in  the  same  method;  but 
consisting  of  the  same  matter,  and  all  tending 
to  produce  the  same  erfect* 

All  the  dottrine  contained  in  this  epistle  re- 
lates to  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads  ^ 

First,  to  the  Person  of  the  Son  (\f  Godj  as  it 
had  been  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Secondly,  to  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  as 
being  the  same  under  both  Testaments. 

Thirdly,  to  the  Church  of  Israel,  as  a  figure 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  shall  extract 
and  arrange  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  \  taking 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  my  authority: 
wherein  the  apostle  begins  with  shewing  the 
divine  character  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  distinct 
from,  and  superior  to,  the  nature  of  Angels; 
those  invisible  and  exalted  beings,  who  are  be- 
tween the  nature  of  men  and  the  nature  of  God. 

For,  first,  his  name  is  greater  than  theirs;  it 

being 
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being  said  to  him,  never  to  them.  Thou  art  my 
Sony  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee*.  And,  se- 
condly, he  is  an  object  of  worship  to  angels— 
when  he  bringeth  in  his  first  begotten  into  the 
world,  he  saithf ,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him.  And  farther,  he  is  celebrated  in 
the  Psalms  as  the  King  of  heaven,  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world — Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever — Tliou,  Lord,  in  the  begijining 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth :  &c.  these 
things  are  said,  as  the  apostle  witnesses,  to  the 
Son  ;  who  being  also  commanded  to  sit  at  the 
right  handofGody  which  was  never  said  to  any 
angel,  his  person  was  not  of  a  created  angelic 
nature,  as  the  Hebrews  might  suppose,  who 
had  been  used  to  that  term  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets  (and  perhaps  took  it  generally  in  such 
a  sense)  but  strictly  divine,  and  himself  the  Lord 
and  God  of  men  and  angels,  the  coassessor  of 
the  Father  in  glory  everlasting. 

Such  indeed  is  the  character  of  the  Son  in  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects with  those  titles  which  the  apostle  sub- 
joins to  his  name  in  the  second  verse  of  this  first 
chapter :  whom  (saith  he)  God  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds,  who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
x2  and 

•  Chap,  i*  J.  +  Chap*  vi. 
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and  the  express  image  ofhisperson^  and  uphold* 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  poiver^  when  he 
had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.     Great  as 
these  expressions  are,  they  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  what  the  Old  Testament  had  de- 
clared before  concerning  the  Son  of  God  ;  who 
being  called  the  Glory  of  God,  has  that  relation 
to  him  which  the  light  that  comes  down  from 
heaven  has  to  the  sun,  from  whence  it  proceeds; 
who  being  truly  the  Son,  is  consequently  the 
heir  of  God  ;  who  now  sustains  that  world  of 
which  he  at  first  laid  the  foundations;  who 
purged  the  sins  of  man  by  himself,  who  was  the 
creator  of  man ;  and  when  he  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  returned  to  that  majesty 
which  was  essential  to  his  character  before  the 
world  was  made. 

Nothing  can  be  more  full  and  express  than 
the  language  the  apostle  uses  in  this  chapter, 
to  convince  the  Hebrews,  that  the  term  Son  of 
God,  as  applied  to  the  person  of  Christ,  is  not  a 
name  of  accommodation,  as  sometimes  taken  in 
other  applications  6f  it,  but  a  name,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  comes  to  him,  not  by  adoption, 
but  by  inheritance,  that  is,  by  a  natural  right, 
which  could  not  be,  unless  the  Son  were  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Father. 

As 
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As  the  apostle  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  he  takes  occasion  to  shew  from  the 
8th  Psalm,  (and  thereby  teaches  us  how  to 
understand  that  Psalm)  that  he,  who,  as  God, 
was  above  all  the  angels  of  heaven,  as  man  was 
made  lower  than  the  angels^  that  he  might  taste 
of  death  for  every  man,  and  so  bring  many  sons 
unto  glorify  by  receiving  glory  in  our  nature,  as 
the  reward  of  his  sufferings.  In  virtue  of  his 
incarnation,  we  are  become  the  sons  of  God 
and  brethren  of  Christ  5  as  he  was  in  all  things 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,  his  brethren  will 
in  all  things  be  made  like  unto  him ;  that  is, 
they  will  be  .imputed  by  a  new  relation  to  the 
same  Father,  with  a  legal  right  to  the  same  in- 
heritance, and  be  crowned  with  glory  and  ho- 
nour after  their  sufferings  upon  earth. 

The  divine  and  human  natures  of  the  ScJn  of 
God  being  thus  settled  and  distinguished,  we 
are  now  to  consider  him  with  the  apostle  under 
the  three  characters  he  took  upon  him  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

1.  As  Moses,  he  was  to  be  a  teacher ^  lau>- 
giver y  and  prophet ;  and  Mpses  had  acted  as  a 
minister  of  God  for  a  testimony  of  these  things 
which  were  to  he  spoken  after*  by  a  greater 
than  Moses. 

.  X  a  2.  Like 
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2.  Like  Aaron  and  Melcldzedec  he  was  to  be 
li  high  priest  and  intercessor ;  a  minister  of  the 
true  sanctuary. 

3.  As  Joshua^  whose  name  is  called  Jesus  in 
this  epistle,  he  was  to  be  the  captain  of  our  sal- 

,\ationy  to  conquer  our  spiritual  enemies,  and 
put  us  into  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 
From  all  these  figurative  characters  of  the  old 
Jaw,  it  was  foreshewn,  that  he  should  be  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  the  greatest  of  priests,  and 
the  greatest  of  conquerors.  And  first  he  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  prophet  or  teacher. 

The  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession^ 
Christ  JesuSy  was  faithful  to  him  that  appointed 
him,  as  also  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  hoiife  * ; 
to  which  the  apostle  adds,  that  he  was  thus 
faithful /c?r  a  testimony -,  his  ministr}'  was  pro- 
phetical, and  bore  witness  in  all  the, principal 
circumstances  of  it  to  the  greater  ministry  of 
Christ,  who  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory 
than  Moses,  because  he  was  the  master  and 
builder  of  that  house,  in  which  Moses  was  no 
more  than  a  servant.  The  fidelity  of  Moses, 
under  all  the  various  trials  of  his  ministry,  is  the 
circumstance  here  selected  by  the  apostle,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on;  but  there  was  scarcely  a 
circumstance  attending  his  whole  character 
which  did  not  afford  some  testimony  to  the  mi- 
nistry 
*  Chap.  ill.  I. 
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nistry  of  Christ.  The  general  character  of  both 
.is  the  same,  in  that  they  were  prophets  ;  and 
as  the  one  is  said  to  be  mighty  in  word  anddeed\ 
so  is  the  other.  The  deeds  of  Moses  were  great 
beyond  those  of  any  other  prophet,  Christ  ex- 
cepted. We  see  him  working  wonders  amongst 
a  proud  and  obstinate  people,  whose  hearts 
were  hardened  against  him ;  as  Christ  wrought 
his  miracles  amongst  the  blinded  Jews,  who 
never  believed  on  him  at  last :  and  as  Egypt  was 
at  length  fearfully  judged  by  the  hand  of  Mosesj 
so  were  the  Jews  cast  out  and  destroyed  in  a 
terrible  manner,  when  the  time  of  vengeance 
came  upon  them,  which  Christ  had  threatened. 
As  Moses  left  Pharaoh  in  wrath,  never  to  see 
his  face  any  more,  so  Christ  left  the  Jews  at 
their  own  desire,  never  more  to  meet  with  them 
but  in  judgment,  when  Jerusalem  should  be 
overthrown. 

In.their  words  they  were  so  far  alike,  that 
both  were  lawgivers,  delivering  to  the  people 
the  precepts  which  were  received  from  heaven, 
All  the  faithful  of  the  Israelitish  church  were 
disciples  of  Moses,  and  did  as  he  had  com- 
manded  them ;  as  the  faithful  of  the  latter 
days  are  followers  of  Christ,  and  observers  of  his 
laws. 

X  4  But 

*  Comp.  Acts,  tii.  aa.  with  Lukexxiv.  19. 
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But  most  remarkable  was  ^^  fidelity  of  both 
these  teachers,  in  persisting  on  the  part  of  God, 
in  opposition  to  the  powers  of  this  worW,  and 
the  malice  of  their  own  people.  When  Moses 
teas  come  to  years^  he  refused  to  he  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh* s  daughter ^  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  ajfliction  with  the  people  of  Gody  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  *.  As 
the  one  rejected  the  pleasures  of  Pharaoh's 
court,  so  the  other  withstood  the  solicitations  of 
the  ambitious  Jews,  refusing  to  be  made  a 
king,  and  rejecting  all  the  kingdoms  6f  the 
world  when  they  were  offered  to  him.  Each 
of  them  exposed  themselves  to  reproach  and 
hatred,  for  maintaining  tl^e  authority  of  God, 
and  acting  in  his  name"  This  is  pointed  out  to 
us  in  many  remarkable  observations  of  the  first 
martyr,  St,  Stephen,  in  his  apology  against  the 
Jews.  ThiSy  says  he,  2V  that  Moses,  whom  out 
fathers  would  not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from 
them.  When  he  first  offered  himself  to  his  own 
people  as  a  deliverer,  they  received  him  not, 
but  affronted  him  with  that  insolent  question. 
Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?  When 
he  pleaded  the  cause  of  God,  all  the  congrega- 
tion murmured  at  him,  as  the  Jews  hated 
Christ  for  his  exhortations  to  obedience :  cor- 
rupt 
*  Cbup.  V.  >4.  . 
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nipt  scribes,  pharisees,  and  chief  priests,  rose  up 
^^ainst  him,  as  Moses  was  opposed  and  railed 
at  by  a  self-sancfified  party,  headed  by  Vorah^ 
Dathariy  and  Abiram.    The  opposition  there^ 
fore  that  was  raised  against  Jesus  Christ,  atwl 
all   the  affronts  put  upon  him,  though   they 
might  make  him  seem  little  in  the  eyes  of  tht 
Jews,  brought  his  character  to  a  conformity 
with  that  of  their  first  lawgiver,  and  to  their  eter- 
nal confusion  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  mis- 
sion.    Andi  thus  argues  the  first  martyr,  pressing 
the  Jews  with  the  inference— 77^/>3/(?y<?.9,  whom 
they  refusedy  sayings  who  made  thee  a  ruler  and 
n  judge^  the  same  did  God  send  to  he  a  ruler 
and  a  deliverer.    Persecuted  as  he  was  and  de- 
spised, God  sent  him  and  supported  him ;  and 
they  who  have  persecuted  Christ,  have  only  ful- 
filled what  the  scriptures  foreshewed  by  die 
things  which  had  happened  to  Moses,  the  first 
faithful  minister  of  God  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham,    The  church  which  was  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  was  under  his  oeconomy  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  be  directed  in  the  way,  and  to  be  fed 
and  supported  as  occasion  required.     The  peo- 
ple of  God  are  still  travelling  through  a  wildei^ 
ness,  with  the  second  Moses  to  lead  and  sup- 
port them  under  all  the  wants^  temptations,  and 
dangers  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.     By  this 

faithful 
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£iithful  guide  will  the  house  of  God  be  govern* 
ed  and  pn^cted,  till  the  office  of  Mose&  shall 
be  superseded  by  that  of  Joshua,  and  he  shall 
put  th^m  in  possession  of  the  good  land  which 
they  have  now  in  prospect. 
-  The  second  capacity  in  which  this  epistle  sets 
before  us  the  Son  of  GoAy  is  that  of  our  great 
higkprkaty  signified  to  us  under  the  figures  of 
the  law  by  the  two  characters  of  Melchizedec 
and  Aaron. 

It  pleased  God  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world^i  as  soon  as  the  fall  had  given  occasion  to 
such  a  dispensation,  to  take  from  among  men 
some  person  properly  appointed,  to  make  inter* 
cession  for  the  rest ;  and  thereby  to  keep  up  the 
expectation  of  a  divine  intercessor,  who  should 
make  an  atonement  once  for  all  by  a  sufficient 
and  eternal  sacrifice.  The  first  eminent  exam- 
ple the  scripture  gives  us  of  such  a  person,  is  in 
the  character  of  Melchizedec,  who  as  priest  of 
ihemost  high  God  met  Abraham  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Kings,  and  blessed  him^. 
His  priesthood  was  prior  to  that  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  greater,  because,  as  the  apostle  ar- 
gued, Abraham  shewed  its  superiority,  by  offer- 
ing to  this  priest  the  tenth  of  the  spoils,  and 
taking  hia  blessing.    From  Abraham  the  Levi- 

tical 
*  Chap.  vii.  %• 
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tical  priesthood  descended;  and  the  children^ 
being  inferior  to  the  father,  and  the  father  infe- 
rior to  this  high  priest,  ir  follows  that  the  priest- 
hood of  the  law  was  inferior  to  the  priesthood 
of  Melchizedec.  From  him  Abraham  received 
iread  ^nd  zvine  ;znd  the  oath  of  God  being  the 
great  sanction  of  the  priesthood  which  adminis- 
ters this  sacrament,  it  is  thence  evident,  that  the 
priesthood  of  the  gospel,  which  Christ  begaij, 
and  continued  and  perpetuated,  with  its  offer- 
ing of  bread  and  wine,  is  the  only  true  priest- 
hood ;  earlier  than  the  priesthood  of  the  law  in 
time,  and  superior  to  it  in  dignity.  Thus  after 
the  similitude  of  Melchizedec,  there  ariseth  ano- 
ther priest,  ivho  is  made,  not  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  after  tkepozoer  of  an 
endless  life.  For  it  appears  by  the  apostles  rea- 
soning, that  this  Melchizedec  was  no  human 
person  -,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  human  descent, 
and  it  is  essential  to  this  order,  that  its  priest- 
hood should  be  unchangeable*  and  eternal.—- 
Whence  it  must  follow,  that  no  mere  man 
could  ever  be  capable  of  the  conditions  of  such 
a  priesthood.  There  never  could  be  more  than 
one  priest  of  the  order;  and  that  priest   is 

Christ 

♦  The  Gre<k  means  such  a  priesthood  at  dati  not  pastfiwn 
§ru  person  to  another;  SO  that  there  can  be  but  one  person  of 
that  order. 
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Christ  himself  3  who,  before  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
exhibited  to  th^  Father  of  the  faithful  that  ef- 
fectual priesthood,  whigh  should  save  the  world  ; 
and  made  him  a  partaker  of  its  benefits.  AH 
this  doctrine  the  apostle  has  drawn  out  of  the 
short  account  in  the  book  of  Genesis  concerning 
the  person  of  Melghizedec,  and  the  oath  spoken 
of  in  the  I  tOth  Psalm  relating  to  his  priesthood. 
In  the  person  of  Aaron,  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  law,  we  have  another  standing  memo^ 
rial  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  taught 
the  people  under  a  figure,  that  the  true  priest 
should  do,  once  for  all>  what  Aaron  and  his 
successors  did  year  by  year.  The  law  bad  a 
shadow  of  the  good  thiiigs  that  were  to  come  by 
the  Gospel ;  and  all  its  ceremonies  and  services 
were  accommodated  to  shew  the  necessity  and 
the  effects  of  a  better  priesthood  with  better  sa- 
cri6ces.  For  first,  the  tabernacle  itself  was  a 
pattern  of  an  heavenly  original :  the  directions 
given  to  Moses  for  the  constructing  of  it  imply 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy ;  and  thus  ar- 
gues the  apostle.  The  priests,  says  he,  thai 
qffer  gifts  and  sacrifices  serve  unto  the  example 
and.  shadow  of  heavenly  things;  as  Moses  was 
admonished  of  God  (or,  according  to  the  Greeks 
as  Moses  was  divinely  informed  of  God)  when 
he  zvas  about  to  make  the  tabernacle  j  For,  see 

saith, 
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^ailh  hey  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to 
the  pattern  skezved  to  thee  in  the  mount.    The 
heavenly  substance  of  which  this  tabernacle 
was  the  shadow  and  pattern,  is  now  exhibited 
to  us  under  the  gospel ;  and  we  may  trace  the 
lines  of  the  true  tabernacle  if  we  attend  to  the 
form  of  that  which  represented  it.     The  first 
part  of  the  tabernacle,  in  which  the  daily  mi* 
nistrations  were  performed,  was  a  figure  of  this 
world,  in  which  temporary  and  mortal  priests 
perform  the  services  of  God.     Beyond  the  vail 
there  was  another  tabernacle,  called  the  holiest 
vf  ally  or  as  the  Hebrew  speaks,  the  Holy  of 
Holies.    This  sacred  place  was  open  only  to 
the  high  priest,  who  entered  into  it  with  the 
blood  of  the  yearly  sacrifice.     When  Christ  by 
his  deaths  which  rent  the  vail  of  the  temple, 
had  opened  a  way  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
then  was  the  truth  of  this  yearly  service  accom- 
plished, and  he  passed  from  oflficiating  as  a 
priest  upon  earth,  to  appear  with  the  merits  of 
his  blood  for  us  in  heaven,  before  the  presence 
of  God.     And  thus  the  apostle  explains  it.— 
Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself y  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us.     In  which  words  it  is  plainly 
implied,  that  he  did  truly  once  for  all,  what 

Aaron 
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Aaron  the  high  priest  did  every  year ;  therefore 
what  Aaron  did  foreshewed  what  he  should  do ; 
and  if  soothe  person  of  Aaron  was  a  figure  of 
his  person.  That  it  was  no  more  than  a  figure 
for  the  time  then  present,  and  that  Aaron  was 
not  the  true  intercessor,  which  the  people  oi 
God  were  taught  to  expect^  was  evident  from 
the  repetition  of  his  sacrifices  year  by  yearj 
which  shewed^  that  of  themselves  they  were 
ineffefhial:  every  succeeding  yearly  offering 
and  atonement  shewed  the  inefficacy  of  what 
had  gcHie  before.  Supposing  they  had  answer- 
ed the  end  of  propitiation,  the  apdstle  puts  the 
question,  would  they  not  then  have  ceased  to  be 
offered?  because  that  the  worshippers.,  once 
purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of 
si7is^9  that  is,  they  might  have  pleacjed  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  effect  of  what  had  passed,  if  it 
had  been  effectual  j  but  it  was  repeated  conti- 
nually;  therefore*  it  was  not  effectual;  it  was 
only  descriptive  or  exhibitory  of  that  sacrifice> 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  should  be  effectual 
to  the  putting  away  of  sin.  And  this  reminds 
us  of  the  difference  between  the  high  priest  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  true 
sanctuary  j  that  the  latter  was  both  priest  and 
sacrifice.    And  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 

*  Chap.  X.  2. 
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so ;  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not 
take  away  sins:_the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hillft 
could  not  make  an  atonement  for  one  sinner. 
There  is  indeed  no  visible  relation,  in  the  eye  of 
human  reason,  between  the  death  of  «  sheep 
and  the  pardon  of  sin :  but  that  Christ,  a  per- 
fect man,  the  accepted  and  beloved  son  of  God, 
should  shed  his  blood  to  save  our  souls ;  in  that 
there  is  so  much  sense,  that  it  is  ihcvctywi^nt 
and  the  potver  ofGocL 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  by  those  who 
question  every  thing,  whether  sacrifices  were  of 
•divine  institution.  But  sacrifices  are  descriptive; 
and  as  the  thing  described  is  the  redemption  of 
man  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  never  could  be  known  but  by  revelation  j 
the  supposition,  that  sacrifice  could  be  of  human 
invention,  is  an  absurdity.     It  is  as  if  we  were 
to  imagine,  that  words  could  be  invented  by 
those,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  things ;  or  that 
signs  could  be  brought  into  use  without  any 
prior  idea  of  the  things  signified*    The  know- 
ledge of  a  redeemer  was  first  given  to  man  5  and 
the  observation  of  sacrifice  was  the  expression 
of  that  knowledge  by  a  significant  act.     All 
mankind  were  derived  from  these  to  whom  thi» 
knowledge  was  first  given ;   and  therefore  all 
nations  of  the  world,  in  all  times  of  the  world, 
4  did 
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did  in  some  form  or  other  retain  the  observation 
of  sacrifice,  for  the  putting  away  of  sin. 

The  third  character  under  which  the  Son  of 
God  was  foreshewn  to  us  under  the  law,  is  that 
of  a  conqueror.  As  Joshua^  whose  name  is  also 
called  Jesus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Christ  was  to  become  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  to  subdue  our  spiritual  enemies,  and  put 
us  into  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canhaan. 
The  person  of  Joshua,  and  his  acts,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  commission,  are  all  descriptive  of  the 
things  to  be  accomplished  by  the  true  Jesus. ^ 
He  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  as  the  gospel 
Cometh  after  the  law ;  and  carried  into  effect 
what  the  law  could  not  accomplish,  but  only 
exhibited  in  prospect;  as  Moses  died  on  Mount 
Nebo,  with  only  a  distant  view  of  the  Holy 
Land.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  a  new  gene- 
ration of  people,  under  the  command  of  Joshua, 
were  conducted  to  many  signal  victories,  which 
opened  a  way  to  the  promised  inheritance,  that* 
rest  which  was  to  put  a  period  to  their  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness.  As  the  Saviour  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  honoured  with  that  very 
name  which  was  afterwards  given  to  him,  who 
came  after  Mosesy  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.    Joshua  knew- the  excellence  of  that 

country 
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country  to  which  he  was  leading  the  people, 
and  encouraged  them  to  press  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  through  all  the  dangers  of 
which  they  were  afraid.  The  land,  says  he,  is 
an  exceeding  good  land :  if  the  Lord  delight  in 
us  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this  land  and  give 
it  uSy  a  land  which  Jlozveth  with  milk  and  honey 
,  ^^fear  ye  not  the  people  of  the  landyfor  they  are 
bread  for  us  ;  their  defence  is  departed  from 
theniy  and  the  Lord  is  wW^  us.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass;  the  mighty  inhabitants  of  the  land  fled 
before  them,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down 
flat,  after  the  priests  had  encompassed  it  with 
the  ark,  and  blown  with  the  rams  horns,  as  they 
had  been  commanded.  All  this  was  fulfilled 
at  the  wonderful  propagation  of  the  gospel  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  powers 
of  the  world  were  all  against  it;  but  the  sound 
of  the  gospel  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles 
prevailed  against  them  all.  Weak  and  con- 
temptible as  the  means  mfght  appear  which 
God  had  appointed,  the  end  was  answered. 
Idolatry  was  overpowered  :  Satan  was  cast  o  ut 
of  his  strong  holds,  which  he  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed in  peace ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  ivorld 
became  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ. 
Here  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider,  that 
VOL,  IV.  X  the 
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the  Canaanitish  nations,  who  possessed  the  land 
promised  to  the  people  of  God,  were  all  Ido- 
laters, or  Gentiles  as  they  are  called,  such  as  the 
Roman  empire  and  all  the  kingdoms  6t  the  world 
were  before  the  establis^iment  of  Christianity. 
This  circumstance  is  taken  notice  of  and  ap- 
plied in  the  apology  of  St.  Stephen  against  the 
Jews.  Ourfatliers,  said  he,  had  the  tabernacle 
of  witness  in  the  wildertiess — zahich  also  our 
fathers  that  came  after  brought  in  with  Jestis 
into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles.  The  taber- 
nacle of  God  was  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,^ 
and  there  established  under  Joshua ;  to  signify 
in  a  figure,  that  the  church,  under  Jesus  Christ, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  first  set  of  people  who  came 
out  of  Egypt,  rebelled  against  Moses,  and  re- 
fused to  hear  the  exhortation  of  Joshua :  so  they 
died  in  their  unbelief,  and  their  carcases  were 
'left  in  the  wilderness.  But  those  who  came 
qfter  (as  St.  Stephen  words  it)  the  successors  of 
that  disobedient  generation,  entered  with  the 
tabernacle  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles ; 
as  the  new  children  of  Abraham,  who  came 
after  the  apostate  Jews,  followed  the  true  Jesus, 
when  his  religion  was  translated  into  the  hea- 
then world. 

The  time  is  yet  to  be  expected,  when  every 

power 
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power  of  this  world  and  the  other  shall  fall  be- 
fore him.  As  those  wicked  Canaanites  were 
driven  cut  of  their  land,  when  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities  was  filled  up;  so  shall  the 
wicked  be  driven  out  of  the  earth,  when  that 
vengeance  of  God  shall  overtake  them,  which 
they  have  so  long  held  in  contempt  and  defi- 
ance. The  world  itself  shall  be  surrounded  by 
the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
and  the  army  of  saints  and  angels  which  shall 
attend  upon  him  at  his  coming.  The  last  trum- 
pet shall  sound,  and  the  world  shall  be  over- 
thrown, as  Jericho  fell  flat,  when  it  had  been 
compassed  about  seven  days  by  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  God.  When  the  priests  blew,  as 
they  were  commanded,  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout, 
(Josh.  vi.  5.)  the  fortifications  of  that  proud 
city  sunk  at  once  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  With 
reference  to  which  history,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout  (1  Thess.  iv.  16.)  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  zvith  the  trump  of  God. 

It  pleased  the  wisdom  of  God  to  describe  be- 
forehand, in  the  manner  I  have  now  explained 
to  you  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  things  re- 
lating to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  our 
Lanvigivery  our  High  Priest,  and  our  Saviour; 
Y  2  witK 
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with  the  works  he  was  to  perform  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  Wonder  not  that  they 
were  all  so  particularly  delineated  by  ceremo- 
nies, signs,  and  miracles.  They  are  so  great 
and  important,  that  had  they  been  written  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven  as  plainly  as  they  are 
written  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
they  would  have  been  worthy  of  it. 


LECT. 


LECTURE   IL 


THE  RELIGION  AND  FAITH  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  GOD,  THE  SAME  (iN  SUBSTANCE)  UNDEI^ 
BOTH  TESTAMENTS, 

J[  HE  nature  of  man  being  the  same  now  sa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  nature 
of  God  being  unchangeable;  it  must  follow, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  dispensations  of  God 
to  man  must  be  the  same  in  every  age ;  though 
the  form  and  manner  after  which  that  object  is 
pursued  may  be  different:  so  that  what  God 
spake  informer  times  to  the  fathers  by  the  pro^ 
phets  will  be  found  the  same  in  sense  and  effect 
with  what  he  spoke  in  the  last  days  by  his 
Son;  though  he  spoke  in  divers  manners,  as 
occasion  might  require  at  sundry  times.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  it ' 
is  what  I  propose  to  shew  you  in  the  present 
Y  3L  lecture; 
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lecture;  namely,  that  it  was  the  design  of  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  teach 
them  that  the  religion  of  the  people  of  God  is, 
for  substance  and  intention,  the  same  under 
both  Testaments. 

This  I  shall  prove  from  two  general  reasons, 
and  afterwards  from  some  particular  ones. 

My  first  general  reason  is  this ;  that  religion 
has  the  same  name  under  the  two  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  called  the 
Gospel:  for  the  apostle,  speaking  of  those  who 
were  under  the  teaching  of  God  in  the  wilder- 
ness, says,  tmto  us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as 
well  as  unto  them*;  making  the  religion,  deli- 
vered to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  what  had  always  been  delivered  to  the 
Church.  The  Gospel  signifies  a  message  from 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  as  such  was 
delivered  at  sundry  times  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets. If  the  word  preached  did  not  profit 
some,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it,  this  is  no  argument  against  the  sense 
or  sufficiency  of  the  word  itself;  it  only  shews 
us,  that,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  some  there 
have  been  and  will  be,  who  being  carnally 
minded,  and  wholly  attached  to  this  world,  are 
destitute  of  that  principle,  which  the  scripture 

calls 
•  Heb.  iv.  2. 
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calls  by  the  name  of  faith ;  and  which,  as  a 
universal  test  to  the  servants  of  God,  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

What  I  here  say  leads  me  to  my  second  gene- 
ral reason,  to  prove  that  religion  is  the  same 
under  both  Testaments ;  and  this  is,  that  it 
has  the  same  general  characteristic,  or  mark, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished.  If  we  ask,* 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  who  receiv- 
ed the  law  from  Moses  ?  The  answer  is  plain ; 
it  was  a  religion  which  believed  things  past, 
and  had  faith  in  things  to  come,  expecting  the 
present  favour  of  God  from  the  observation  of 
certain  acts  of  religious  worship,  as  seeing  him 
that  is  invisible.  This  principle  of  faith  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  true  religion  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  To  Adam  the  ge- 
neration of  the  world  was  an  article  of  faith  ; 
and  the  effects  of  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge  were  no  objects  of  his  sight.  After 
the  Fall,  the  expectation  of  a  Saviour,  the  seed 
of  the  tvoman,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent y  was  another  article  of  ftith  \  as  was 
also  the  curse  to  be  executed  upon  the  earth, 
which  the  world  in  the  days  of  Noah  had  ne-» 
glected  and  forgotten.  There  never  was  a  time* 
when  true  religion  did  not  believe  something 
past,  and  expected  something  to  come,  and 
t  4  cottform 
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conform  itself  to  ordinances,  the  effects  of  which , 
were  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  it  is  the  trial  of 
man  in  this  life,  whether  he  will  observe  such 
ordinances,  and  depend  upon  them.  Adam's 
.  dependance  was  upon  the  sacramental  Tree  of 
Eden.  The  Patriarchs  and  Jews  depended  on 
the  rights  of  sacrifices  and  purifications,  iinposed 
on  them  till  the  times  of  reformation ;  and  we 
are  taught,  by  the  example  of  Abel,  that  a  sa- 
crifice was  excepted  for  the  faith  of  him  that 
offered  it.  Christians  now  depend  on  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  With 
regard  to  the  past,  tl^ey  believe  that  Christ 
suffered  for  their  sins,  and  arose  from  the  dead ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  future,  that  he  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  world.  The  religion 
of  the  people  of  God  always  was,  and  always 
will  be,  a  scheme  oi  faith  and  dependence: 
therefore  it  is  an  universal  doctrine,  common  to 
ell  ages,  which  a  prophet  delivered  and  an 
apostle  hath  confirmed,  that  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith^.  Let  him  be  as  just  as  he  will,  his  life 
is  not  from  his  justice,  but  from  his  faiths  with- 
out which,  he  has  nothing  of  that  life. which 
true  religion  gives;  and  is  dead  in  the  sight  of 
God.  To  the  same  effect,  our  apostle  speak- 
ing of  Enoch,  that  according  to  the  testimony 

of 
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of  the  scripture,  he  pleased  God  * ;  draws  an 
inference  in  favour  of  Enoch's  faith,  because 
tvithout  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  f . 
This  general  principle  of  faith,  while  it  recon- 
ciles and  unites  the  religion  of  both  Testaments, 
serves  to  detect  every  false  religion  that  has 
been  or  can  be  invented;  because  in  such 
there  can  be  no  faith  properly  so  called;  in  as> 
much  as  it  will  either  have  false  objects,  or  none 
at  all. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  a 
sort  of  faith,  but  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  ob- 
jects fabulous  and  false.  The  Mythology  (by 
which  I  mean  the  religious  mysteries)  of  the 
Greeks,  gave  them  a  traditionary  account  of 
the  world's  original ;  of  its  destruction  by  the 
flood ;  of  a  future  paradise  (called  Elysium)  for 
the  virtuous;  and  a  place  of  torment  (called 
Tartarus)  for  the  punishment  of  departed  souls, 
after  a  formal  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions ;  and  theypreserv- 
cd  the  institution  of  sacrifice ;  thereby  confess- 
ing their  dependence  on  invisible  powers  for 
the  expiation  of  sin.  They  also  maintained  the . 
doctrine  of  man's  natural  blindness  and  iihpo* 
tence  without  the  assistance  and  inspiration  of 
their  deities,  for  which  they  never  failed  to  in- 
voke 
^  Ge^.  y.  12,  and  Ecclus.  xlir.  i6«     t  Chap.  xi.  6. 
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yoke  them  in  their  compositions  and  great  un- 
dertakings. Modem,  times  have  been  refining 
upon  the  reformation,  till  by  degrees  they  Have 
conceived  and  brought  forth  a  sort  of  philoso- 
phical religion,  distinct  from  every  thing  the 
world  had  seen  before  ;  because  it  is  a  religion 
without  faith.  The  scheme  of  our  Deists^  as 
they  call  themselves,  has  nothing  in  it  of  things 
past ;  no  fact  or  tradition  to  ground  itself  upon : 
it  has  no  sacraments,  nor  services  of  any  kind, 
to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  heaven  4  it  ex- 
pects no  predicted  judgment,  and  has  no  parti- 
cular view  of  any  thing  after  this  life.  Thus 
having  no  objects  of  faith,  it  teaches  no  depen* 
dence,  which  alone  renders  the  most  just  man 
acceptable  to  God.  It  actually  inculcates  inde^ 
pendence,  and  glories  in  it:  it  has  neither  church 
nor  sacraments,  nor  religious  worship,  nor  alle- 
giance, nor  submission  to  God  or  man ;  and 
therefore,  it  comes  more  nearly  up  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Devil,  the  great  author  and  first 
father  of  independence,  than  any  religion  ever 
professed  in  the  world  before.  If  depen^ 
dence  upon  God  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
religious  man,  then  it  must  be  better  to  believe 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  future  judgment 
of  RhadamanthuSy  and  to  do  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
than  to  be  of  this  persuasion^  because  the  worst 
4  religion. 
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religion,  professed  in  natural  ignorance  and  sin* 
cerity,  must  be  preferable  to  that  proud  aud 
incorrigible  ignorance,  which  wilfully  rejects 
all  the  religion  in  the  world. 

From  the  two  general  reasons  I  have  now 
given  you,  it  appears,  that  the  law  and  the  gos* 
pel  are  the  same  religion  under  different  forms: 
for  they  have  the  same  w^w^e,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  same  character ;  that  is,  by  the  great 
principle  oi  faiths  which  is  essential  to  both. 
To  these  two  general  reasons,  I  shall  now  sub- 
ject as  many  particular  ones  as  are  necessary, 
from  the  Epistle  under  our  consideration  j  in 
all  of  which  it  is  required  of  me  to  shew,  that 
as  the  principle  of  faith  is  common  to  both 
Testaments,  so  the  articles  of  faith  Were  in 
general  the  same. 

I.  We  have  seen  already,  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  been  revealed  to  the  Hebrews  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  in  certain  passages,  of  which 
the  worst  of  the  Jews  did  not  dispute  the  appli- 
cation; and  with  all  this,  that  he  should  yiet 
be  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood'^y  and  in  all 
things  made  like  unto  his  brethren ;  as  Moses 
had  before  declared  in  the  law ;  the  Lord  thy  . 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the 

midst 
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midst  of  thee y  of  thy  brethren^  like  unto  me  *. 
So  particular  is  this  prophecy,  that  it  is  twice 
given  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy^  and  twice 
Reasoned  from  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  first 
by  St.  Peter^  and  afterguards  by  St.  Stephen^  in 
their  discourses  to  the  Jews  f. 

2.  The  necessity  of  mediation  with  God  on 
the  behalf  of  man,  was  signified  by  the  priest- 
hood of  the  law ;  to  teach  the  people,  that 
prayer  could  not  be  heard,  nor  sin  pardoned, 
without  a  priest  to  intercede ^  and  blqfid  to  expi^ 
ate.  But  then,  that  this  was  only  a  figurative 
priesthood,  a  figurative  intercession,  a  figurative 
atonement,  serving  for  a  time,  to  describe  what 
should  come  after,  and  supersede  the  descrip* 
tive  services  of  the  law ;  the  apostle  here  proves 
from  the  Old  Testament  itself,  where  a  pro-, 
phet  pronounces  them  insufficient :  in  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure — Then  said  he,  lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  thai 
he  may  establish  the  second  X  :  that  is,  he  taketh 
away  the  services  of  the  law,  that  he  may 
bring  in  Christ  to  do  the  will  of  God.  In  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  had  been  zcritten  of  him ; 
for  the  book  of  the  law  spoke  this  language  in 

every 
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every  part  of  it,  that  Christ  should  come  to  do 
the  will  of  God  for  our  sanctification. 

3.  The  law  shewed  moreover,  how  this 
should  be  effected:  for  it  wzs  dedicated  with 
blood,  and  its  precepts  and  promises  were 
called  a  Testament,  that  is,  a  Will,  such  as  is 
made  and  witnessed  amongst  men  for  the  con- 
veying and  settling  an  inheritance  in  a  lawful 
way.  Hence  it  followed,  that  no  service  could 
be  accepted  without  the  offering  of  blood  ; 
and  that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  inter- 
vene, before  the  promises  of  God  could  de- 
scend to  his  children.  So  argues  the  apostle*: 
for  this  came  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Testament  -,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were  under 
the  first  Testament  (and  could  not  be  purged 
away  by  the  blood  ot  animals)  they  which  are 
called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inhe^ 
ritance.  For  where  a  testament  is,  there  must 
also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator. 
For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead 
-^whereupon,  neither  the  first  Testament  was 
dedicated  without  blood.  ^ 

:  4.  It  was  also  foretold,  that  there  should  be 
a  new  covenant  f ;  not  such  as  was  made  with 
the  fathers  when  they  were  brought  out  o£ 

Egyp^ 
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Egypt,  which  covenant  was  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular people ;  but  such  as  should  comprehend 
sll  nations,  when  the  spirit  of  the  divine  law* 
should  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  all 
should  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  But  the  old  and  the  new  were  both 
contained  in  the  covenant  God  made  with 
Abraham  in  the  times  before  the  law.  In  re- 
gard to  his  natural  posterity  it  was  ^aid,  unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates: 
this  is  a  temporal  promise :  but  to  the  same 
Abraham  it  was  said,  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed:  this  is  a  spiri- 
tual promise,  and  is  the  same  in  all  respects 
with  the  christian  covenant. 

5.  With  regard  to  temporal  things,  the  ser- 
vants of  God  in  all  ages  were  instructed  to  look 
upon-  the  world,  and  they  actually  did  look 
upon  it,  as  we  do  (or  should  do)  now.  Upon 
a  principle  of  faith  in  God's  promise,  they  who 
were  called  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses,  set  out 
upon  a  progress  toward  a  land  which  they  had 
never  seen,  and  knew  only  by  report;  with 
many  difficulties  and  terrors  to  encounter  by  the 
way ;  so  that  the  history  of  their  journey  is  an 
instructive  picture  of  all  the  trials  and  dangers 
of  the  christian  life:  and  when  they  were  set- 
tled 
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tied  in  the  land  of  promise,  their  business  was 
pot  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  .world,  but  to  serve  God  in  holiness 
and  righteousness,  and  still  tq  depend  up- 
on him  for  their  support  and  defence  against, 
their  enemies.  The  greatest  favourites  of  hea- 
ven, who  had  the  best  title  to  inherit  the  earth, 
considered  this  life  only  as  a  pilgrimage  toward 
a  better.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of 
promise  as  in  a  strange  country y  where  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  dzvelt  in  tabernacles'^ Xo  sig- 
nify that  he  had  no  fixed  habitation  upon  earth, 
but  looked  for  a  city  which  had  foundations y 
tvhose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Jacob  un- 
derwent a  series  of  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows ;  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  confess- 
ed that  his  days  had  been  f^w  and  evil.  * 
Moses  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the 
treasures  of  Egypt :  and  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets, who  came  after  him^  were  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  renounce  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom ;  they  suffered  all  the  contempt  and 
persecution  the  world  could  inflict  upon  them 
for  the  trial  of  their  faith,  and  ran  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  zvas  set  before  them,  chus- 
ing  death  itself  through  the  hope  of  a  better 
resurrection :  whence  the  saints  of  the  law  are 

celebrated 
*  See  Chap.  xi. 
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celebrated  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  faith 
and  patience  to  the  saints  of  the  gospel.  How 
unaccountable  therefore  has  been  the  error  of 
some  modern  divines,  such  as  these  days  of 
refinement  have  produced,,  who  have  contend- 
ed that  the  law  gave  no  notice  of  a  future  life, 
and  that  the  Jews  were  taught  to  look  for  no- 
thing under  it  but  temporal  rewards :  a  doc- 
trine so  false  in  itself,  so  injurious  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  so  contrary  to  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  it  is  condemned 
in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England ;  the 
seventh  of  which  affirms,  as  it  ought  tQ  do, 
and  as  we  have  sufficiently  proved  already,  that 
"  ITie  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
New;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign,  that  the 
old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  pro- 
mises.*' To  shew  that  they  had  a  better  hope, 
and  that  their  faith  was  the  same  as  ours, 
though  their  worship  was  of  a  different  fo>rm, 
is  the  whole  deTsign  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  Christian  doctrines  are  all 
deduced  from  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Sa- 
viour, in  his  argument  against  the  Sadduces, 

Math. 
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^Math.  xxii.  31^  shews  how  the  doctrine  of  a  re^ 
surrection  was  taught  in  that  declaration  of  God 

-to  Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  qf  Abraham  j^c.*^ 
and  the  argument  extends  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament :  for  if  God,  as  the  God  of  Abra* 

:  ham,  was  the  God  of  the  livings  and  Abraham 
still  lives  expecting  the  resurrection  of  the  just; 
then  the  like  declaration,  wherever  it.  'occurs, 
.  -must  yield  the  same  doctrine;  for  th^t  God 
should  be  the  God  of  the  dead,  is  no  more  con- 
sistent with  his  honour  in  one  part  ©f  the  scrip- 
ture than  in  another.  The  covenant  of  God 
is  a  covenant  of  life;  and  the  argument  is  of 
equal  force  whether  the  relation  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  in  the  world  or  to  those  who 
are  out  of  it.  ,  This  life,  considered  in  itself, 
is  no  better  than  death ;  {vestra  hac,  qiut  did* 
tur  vita,  mors  est;)  so  that  if  God,  when  he 
called  himself  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  was 
the  God  of  those  who  had  hope  only  in  this 
life  (as  a  modem  divine  asserted  for  a  project) 
than  he  was  the  God  of  the  dead  j  and  so  the 
name  God  of  the  Hebrews  would  have  been  a 
dishonourable  title,  of  which,  as  the  apostle 
observes,  Heb.  xi.  16,  God  would  have  been 
ashamed,  as  a  title  no  better  than  that  of  a 
mortal  king,  whose  power  and  promises  ex- 
tend to  this  life  only. 

VOL.  IV.  ar  6.  All 
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6.  An  diU  IS  forther  evident,  in  that  tite  Ikiir 
){A^iMd  k  Rest  ^  Skthhath  \rliich  it  wesvet 
gaV* ;  Med  tfceteftar^^  the  promise  looked  ft*- 
Waird  to  ttiat  othet  glorious  Sabbath  wbkh  b  t» 
-^^ulfilled  ur  another  life.  The  Apostle,  in  €)c- 
^^mnf  the  Bcriptiire  on  thiis  sbbjecty  shews  lis 
4ld^  the  folfi&ing  of  diis  pfromise  was  sias- 
^>efK{«B«  That  the  faithlid  had  a  Sabbath  of 
fceit  iti  prospect  after  the  course  of  thdr  las 
"b^mrSy  appears  from  that  threatenitig  sentence 
id  the  la<v>\  which  denied  it  to  those  who  did 
not  believe,  ^ory  saith  the  apostle,  we  which 
^kave  believed  do  enter  into  Rest,  as  he  smd^  m 
I  have  sworn  in  iny  wrath  if  they  shatt.  enter 
into  fdy  Rest ;  althotigh  the  zoorks  were^finished 
Jr&jn  the  foundation  qf  the  wcrld"^,  Now  .the 
~q\les?tk)n  is^,  what  the  B.est  here  spoken  of  can 
'TOcsm?  It  cannot  mean  that  Rest  which  irnme- 
dlatety  followed  thfe  ^x  days  of  the  creation, 
when  God  did  rest  em  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  works  ;  for  that  Rest  ©f  God  had  been  past 
and  gone  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,^ 
when  the  works  of  God  were  finished.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  smother :  and  in  this  in- 
quiry, it  may  occur,  that  the  Rest  to  be  ex- 
pected was  in  the  land  of  Canaan  y  because 
those  wha  were  precluded  from  it  fell  in  the 

wndemess  ; 
•   '     -  *CJtfp.  iv.  J. 
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wildenies^ ;  according  to  what  is  said-^  ^  tviA 
^whom  xms  he  grieved  forty  years  f  Was  U  not 
with  them  that  had  tirmed^  whose  carcases/dim 
the  zvildemess  ?  And  to  whom  saoare  he  .,  that 
they  ^hokld  not  enter  into  his  Rest^  but  tB  tkm 
that  believed  notf  Hence  I  say,  it  tniglft  be 
Imagined,  that  the  settiecnent  of  :die  people  jn 
Canaan  was  the  Rest  with  which  God  im^lo 
reward  them.  But  neither  can  this  be  the 
<:ase5  because  in  the  prophet  David,  muky 
ages  afterwards,  he  fimiteth  the  prpmise  jof  this 
rest  to  a  certain  day  ;  saying,  to  day^  eifier  )» 
long  a  time;  to  day  if  y^wtU  fkem-  his  v&ict, 
harden  not  your  hearts  f .  For  if  fesus,  as  the 
upostle  argues,  (that  is  if  Joshufl,  who  is  also 
called  Jesus  J  hadgipen  them  Best,  (in  Canaan) 
then  would  he  not  afterwards  have  spoken  qf 
another  day.  There  remainetk  therefion  4i 
Rest  to  the  people <f  God:  that  is,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  argument^ 
^he  Rest  proposed  to  the  peopleof  God  always 
meant  what  it  means  nows  apd  that  whidh 
remains  to  us  at  llhis  day,  after  so  tong  a  time, 
is  the  same  that  was  promised  to  the  faithful  xaf 
•old.  Consider  the  application  of  ^he  term,  and 
-  you  will  see  that  the  apostles  ^reasoning  must 

z  2  be 

« 

^  Chap,  iii,  17,  1 8.  See  Numb  xiv.  30.  and  Deut  %iu  g, 

\  €hap«  iii.  7»  8. 
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lie  tnle :  Tor  it  is  called  the  Rest  of  God-^if 
"they  shall  enter  into  MV  REST-^^nd  what 
'was  that  ?  It  was  undoubtedly  a  Rest  in  Hea- 
'v^n,  *  after  the  works  of   the  creation   were 
^nished^upon  earth :  he  that  is  entered  into  his 
rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his4>wn  works  as 
iGod  did  from  his:  therefore  it  is  a  Rest,  into 
which  no  man  can  enter,  till  his  works  upon 
:the  earth  are  ^finished.    To  those  who  uud^er- 
^stand  the  language  of  the  law,  and  the  apostles  . 
;feasoning  upon  it,  this  is  a  demonstration,  that 
^e  law  did  not  rest  in  temporal  promises*.  They 
V  ,who  lived  in  feith  under  the  patriarchal  dispen- 
sation, died  in  the  same   faith  ^  death  couki 
make  no  change  in  their  creed,  because  they 
expected  of  God  what  they  could  never  receive, 
till  their    works    upon  earth    were   finished. 
:Thcrefore,  it  is  truly  said  of  them  ;  these  all 
died  infaithf  not  having  received  the  promises  i 
but  having  seen  them  afar  offy  and  were  per- 
suaded of  themy  dnd  embraced  them^  and  confes- 
,sed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  oh  the 
earth  *.    The  land  of  Canaan  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hope :  it  was  pnly  a  sign  and  a 
pledge  of  the  goodness  of  God,  an  earnest  of 
:what  they  were  to  expect  after  this  life  ;  there- 
:  fore  they  desired  a  better  country^  that  is  an 

heaveiiljft 
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heavenly  J  and  their  mortal  life  was  a  pilgrimage 
in  quest  of  it.    There  never  was  an  age,  ia^ 
which  it  was  not  required  of  the  children ,  c£) 
God,  that  they  should  renounce  the  worlds  and; 
prepare  themselves  by  that  discipline .  which* 
should  fit  them  for  a  better  state.    Such  is  thC: 
language  of  the  scripture  to  them  all,  under 
the  several  names  of  Patriarchs,  Jews,  or  (Chris- 
tians— My  son  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord  J  nor  faint  zohen  thou  art  rebuked 
of  him:  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cliai^ 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re*, 
ceiveth  *. 

7.  What  I  proposed  to  consider  in  this  lecture 
hath  been  sufficiently  proved;  namely,  that, 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  God  was  the  same, 
for  substance  under  the  Old  ^  imder  the  New 
Testament ;  so  that,  in  fact,  we  find  but  one. 
true  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  worW 
to  the  end  of  it ;  a  religion  of  faith  and  de^ 
pendence  upon  God,  for  his  protection  h^re,  and 
his  rewards  hereafter. 

The  apostle  having  taught  us  throughput  the 
£pistle  that  the  spiritual  things  of  the  gospel, 
called  the  good  things  to  come,  were  described 
as  a  body  is  by  its  sha4ow,  under  the  priest- 
hood and  services  of  the  law ;  and  that  o\itr^ 
z  3  ward 
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yftiSA  fe^tm»  df  ^btMp  treft  cordained  to  keep 
d|i  an  i6\»^dprin«ipkf  of  faith  in  the  praoKtses, 
df '  GkJd  J  Wntt  ttp  hifr  whdte  ddctrinc,  by  dicw^ 
iftlf  tit  lityw  fttfth  6]f^Mttd,  and  what  efftcte  it 
I^^ddMed  iti  gd6d  Meft  fr^m  the  beginning  of 
tB^  #dtM  5  m  <*det  t<J  demonstrate,  by  their 
€Miitlfp\t^^  tb^t  tm^  rdi^n  dhvays  was  what  it 
rt<i**'i5';  that7<*^/  Christ  \s  the  $atni.  yesterday^. 
t4  dAj/y  dnAfbteoet"^  s  that  th^  faith  and  patience, 
df  the  g(Jsj)*l  \^ef(S  ndthlng  new ;  that  the  whol? 
rtvrfitioft  df  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  on?: 
cdilsistent  ^hettle  fbf  the •  salvation  of  man; 
and  consequently,  that  Christianity  is  indeed^ 
as  iottie  in  mockery  have  advanced,  as  dUtas, 
the  d^tfdn.  Tliis  is  the  design  of  the  Hth 
cJhaptef,  which  begins  with  a  definition  of 
faith,  as  the  suhstanct^of  things  hdp^foft  ike 
ividente  6f  things  not  *<?<^-  It  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  because  nothing  can  be 
the  object  of  our  hope^till  it  has  first  been  the 
object  of  our  faith.  It  is  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,  because  they  are  capable  of 
rio  other :  the  ear  is  the  witness  6f  sounds,  and 
the  eye  is  the  witness  of  visible  objects  j  but 
feith  alone  is  the  feculty  which  di^erns  invisi- 
ble things,  and  receives  them  on  the  word  of 
•God :  and  if  men  do  not  with  thjs  faculty  admit 

and 
•  Chap.  »iH.S. 


and  embfaoe  them^  we  sliall  Mjt  succeed  bjp* 
reasoning' vi^  thdm.^  Spiritual  thipgs  must  be* 
received  ^bf  a  spiritualr  sen^e^  which  sense  ii^ 
caUed  f(^k^  ai^  thie  scripture  tells  us,  tiiat 
all  men  ka^  not  faith  izsA  where  it  is  not^  all 
the  reasqnmg  upon  earth  will  not  produce  it) . 
therefore  let  iia  mait  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that' 
his  arguments  will  persuade  those  ^hom  (?rod ' 
hath  tiot  persuaded^ 

After  his  description  of  faith,  thoapostle 
proceeds  to-^irhew  how  it  operated  in  the  saints : 
first,  in  Abelj  w^o  o0ered  a  bloody  sacrifice 
for  the  loqiisdon  of  sins;  while  Cain  brought 
only  of  \ht  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  signifying 
his  faith  in  the  remission  pf  sin  by  the  sheddmg 
of  innoc^t.  blood»  ^och  is  said  to  h^ve 
malie((wtb  Qodj  which  i\p  man  can  do  but 
by  feith,  because  God  is  invi^ble :  therefore 
hd  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  Koah 
believed  that  the  flood  Would  come  upon  tha 
earth,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  signs  pf  it ; 
and  that  his  Revise  might  be  saved,  when  the 
Pf^H  should  bf  drowned,  by  the  preparing  of 
^  aric.  Abraham  gave  himself  up  tq,  God^ 
direction,  and  went  out  in  search  of  a  land 
be  had  never  seen,  and  did  not  so  much  as 
know  the  name  of  it.  He  laid  Isaac  upon  thf 
fUt^r  to  be  slain,  though  he  bad  no  otber  so^ 
z  4  tQ 
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to  inherit  ^  promises ;  v^hence  his  £ujtk  con*  ^ 
duded^  they  would  be  secured  hf  Us  son's 
resurrection.    Joseph,  when  he  wasdybg, 
commanded  that  his  bones  should ,  he  carried  > 
into  Canaan  s  in  faith  that  the  whole  i^aition 
would  follow  them;. and  that  the  proniises 
would  be  fulfilled  to  him  after  his  death*    Mo- 
ses gave  up  his  project  of  preferment  at  court ; 
knowing  that  the  ministry  of  God  and  the  re- 
proach  of  Christ  would  be  attended  with  a 
better  recompetice.    The  fear  of  God,  whom 
he  did  not  see,  had  more  weight  with  him  than 
the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  who   was  present  to 
him. 

By  these  and  many  other  like  examples,  it 
is  proved,  that  nothing  great  or  acceptable  to 
God  was  ever  done,  but  only  from  a  sight  of 
things  invisible,  and  the  expectation  of  what 
is  to  come  after  death.  It  was  this  faith  which 
subdued  and  cast  out  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire;  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

There  are  no  motives  to  the  observation  of 
a  Christian  life  more  striking  than  those  which 
are  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  law.  These 
the  Apostle  hath  set  before  us  abundantly  in 

the 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  as  I  may  shew 
you  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while  the  moraf 
of  the  whole  doctrine  hitherto  defivered,  is  to 
look,  as  they  did  who  went  before  us^  unto  Jesus 
the  author  Mild  Swisher  qf  our  faiths ,  that  see- 
ing hittt  to  be  the  beginning  of  our 'strength^ 
and  the  end  of  our  hope,  we  may  follow  him 
through  the  dangers  of  life  and  the  terrors  of 
death  to  that  i^est  whick^rsmaineth  for  the  pea? 
pie  of  God. 
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ON  THE  CHURCH,  AS  A  SPHITUAl^  50<IJTY, 
WHICH  IS  TJIE  SAME  THIIJG  AT  Aili 
TIME^. 


o. 


^UR  enquiry  into  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
fathers  shewed  us,  that  there  never  was  more 
than  one  true  religion  in  the  world:  we  shall 
now  discover,  that  there  never  has  heen  more 
than  one  true  religious  society,  called  the 
Church :  and  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

First,  by  considering  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  as  a  society. 

Secondly,  by  considering  the  form  of  it. 

The  Church,  in  its  nature,  always  was  what 
it  now  is,  a  society  comprehending  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men ;  and  therefore,  con^ 
sitting  f f  two  parts,  the  one  spiritual^  answer- 
ing 
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ing  tp  the  soul^  the  other  outward^  answer^ 
i»g  to  the  body.  Hence .  some  have  writteix 
fnuch  ^pon  a  visible  Church  and  an  invisible, 
fis  if  they  were  two  things;  but  they  are  niore 
properly  one^  as  the  &oul  and  body  make  a 
single  person. 

In  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  App?tle  gives  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  society,  into  which  Christians  are 
admitted,  as  will  shew  us  the  nature  of  it. 
if  Ye  are  corneal,  says  he,  unto  Mount  Sion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com* 
pany  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  first  born  which  are  written 
in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  and  to 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
tp  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel"  *.  The  terms  here 
used  give  us  a  true  prospect  of  the  Church : 
^t  us  take  them  in  their  order.  By  Mount  Sion, 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  place,  but  the 
thing  signified,  the  heavenly  society  of  God 
and  his  saints;  the  same  which  David  in  spirit 
falls  the  Hill  of  the  Lordf,  whereto  the  King 
of  Glory  was  to  ascend ;  and  the  Holy  Hill  qf 

'■  Sion, 

♦  Cbap.  xii*  z%.  8cc.  f  Psalm  xxir. 
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Slofif  spoken  of  in  the  8d  Psalm,  on  which 
Ac  Son  was  to  be  placed,  after  the  vain  oppo^ 
sition  he  should  meet  with  from  the  Kings  and 
Rulers  of  the  earth.  This  is  that  Zion  of  the 
Holy  one  oflsfaely  to  which  the  forces  of  the 
Gentiles  were  to  flow  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the'  prophet  Isaiah  describes  it^; 
which  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  literal 
^mti  where  the  Jews  lived. 

This  society  is  also  called  the  City  of  the 
living  Gody  distinguished  from  the  cities  of  tiie 
world,  as  Jerusalem  was  from  the  cities  of  the 
heathens :  who  dedicated  their  cities  not  to  the 
fiving  God,  but  to  the  names  of  their  dead 
idols ;  such  as  were  Beth  Shemeshy  Beth  Peor^ 
and  others  of  that  sort.  This  being  then  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  must  be  an  immortal 
society;  for  the  living  Gpd  does  not  preside 
ever  dead  citizens ;  he  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead  but  the  God  oj  the  livingy  and  all  the 
members  of  this  society  live  unto  him.  This 
is  the  city,  said  to  have  foundations ^  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God:  to  this  the  holy 
Patriarchs  looked  as  the  object  of  their  hope, 
knowing,  that  they  were  even  then  ^it,  and 
should  never  be  out  of  it,  because  the  citizens 
of  God  never  die.    It  is  therefwe  called  the 

heavenly 
♦  Chap.  \x 
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heatfenly  Jerusalem^  because  k  is  of  an  hca-^ 
vcnly  nature:  and  it  is  called  the  Jemsaiesak 
:tvhich  is  above,  which  is  free  and  is  the  mother 
x>fus  all*:  it  is  free  in  its  nature,  and  caimot 
be  brought  into  bonda^  by  the  persecuting 
powers  of  this  world ;  and  ks  members  are  foee, 
because  they  are  spiritual;  and  spirits  cannot 
be  bound.  It  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  even  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  that  are  admitted 
intpU;  it  gives  the  new  birtJa  to  people  of  all 
countries ;  it  knows  no  distinction  of  Jewrs  or 
Christians,  and  its  citizens  may  live  at  Athens^ 
Rome,  or  Antioch. 

Jts  spiritual  nature  is  farther  declared,  in 

that  it  is  said  to  comprehend  an  inmunerabU 

company  of  angels:  the  whole  family  of  heaven 

is  included  in  it.      The  Apostle  calls  it  the 

general  assembly,  because  it  takes  its  meBabers 

irom  all  times  and  all  places :  other  assemblies 

axe  partial,   composed  of  the  citizens  of  <wie 

i:ity,  or  the  people  of  one  nation.     It  is  the 

Church  of  the  first  born  written  in  heaven^ 

because    its   members,   being  intltled  to  the 

privilege  of  inheritance,    are  therefore  called 

\first  born,  to  whom  the  right  of  inheritance 

belongs.     This  is  also  spoken  with  reference  to 

that  custom  of  the  law,  according  to  which  all 

the 
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Ae  first  bom  we«  to  be  sanctified  unt^  the 
Lord  I  and  Mdses  was  cbmmaDd^  to  regis- 
ter them  all,  and  take  the  number  tf  tktir 
names*  i  with  reference  to  which,  the  sons  of 
Ae  spiritual  society  are  said  to  have  tfeeir  nante^ 
wmtten  in  heaven,  where  they  arc  registered  hi 
the  i^ok  of  life.  The  word  Cfiurck  explains 
nothing  to  us  in  English,  but  in  the  Greek  it 
«gnifies  the  company  of  those  who  are  c^lkd 
4^t  of  die  world  to  be  the  savants  und  citizens 
of  God.  Other  societies  have  their  proper 
judges  and  rulers;  but  here,  God  is  the  fudge 
of  all ;  his  law  is  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  he 
lewards  and  punishes  without  fear  or  favour. 
In  the  communion  of  the  Church  the  spirits  qf 
just  men  made  perfect  are  also  included.  It  i$ 
a  society,  which  admits  only  the  spirits  of  the 
Jiving,  and  as  such  cannot  exclude  the  spirits 
of  the  dead :  and  this  confirms  what  we  said 
above,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  commu- 
nity, comprehending  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
Jiving:  for  the  best  interpretation  supposes 
these^to  be  the  spirits  of  the  Martyrs,  who  had 
ifinished  their  earthly  course,  and  were  made 
perfect  through  sufferings  after  the  example  of 
iheir  Saviour. 

The  Christian  Church  is  here  described  by 

the 
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At€  Mi  THifnc^^  to  ^hew  that  it  was  m  new 
Jiihg,  but  tl^e  Mm&  holy  iOowA  of  God»  the 
:Sime  heaveidy  c»|^  of  God,  to  which  the  spi* 
ritual  part  of  his  people  always  belonged :  anil 
they  knew  thoy  did  «p,  because  the  living  God 
must  be  the  l^ad  of  ^  living  socieQr.  Thef 
who  wete  ignora[Dt  of  its  true  natnre,  di£|)ut6d 
about  the  place  wheir^  the  Chmch  ought  to  be: 
<he  Saniaribaas  contended  that  it  was  to  be  on 
their  mou^inj  the  Jews  said  it  was  to  i>e 
only  at  Jerusalem  :  but,  as  a  society  of  spirk^ 
it  is  no  where  and  every  where ;  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  God  are  they  who  worship  hiqi  in 
spirit  and  in  truth*  ;  whetevcarihese  are,  thefe 
is  that  Jerusalem^  .zokich  is  the  mether  ^  'Us 

all. 

The  Church  being  a  society  of  a  spiritual 

kind,  is  therefore  called  by  the  same  names 
in  all  ages :  Christians  are  said  to  be  come  unto 
Mount  Sion,  and  Moses  is  said  to  have  been 
with  the  Church  in  the  wilderness.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  which  will  be  farther  evident, 
"if  we  consider  the  nature  of  its  vocation :  it  is 
separated  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  .and 
-called  unto  holiness  of  life.  Ye  shall  be  Jio^ 
nnto  me,  said  the  Jjord^for  I  the  Lord  am  liofy, 
and  have  severed 2^u  from  other,  people  that  ye 

should 
•  John  iv.  >^. 
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should  be  mine*.  Far  this  end  the  Hebreits 
were  placed  in  <  land  by  themselires>>  that  they 
might  not  be  corrupted  with  the  ways  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  had  laws^and  customs  of  their 
own,  all  tending  to  secure  them  from  the  ido- 
Bitrous  worship  and  wicked  nianners  of  tht 
lieatfaens.  We  Christians,  who  now  betong  to 
the  Church,  are  in  like  manner  called  out  of 
the  world.  Our  blessed  Ajaviour,  speaking 
of  the  vocation  of  his  disciples,  sythf,  TTiey 
are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 
world. 

But  it  is  now  to  be  shewn,  secondly,  that  as 
the  Church  of  God  hath  always  been  the  same 
in  its  nature^  it  hath  likewise  preserved  the 
same  form  in  its  external  deconomy;  the 
wisdom  of  God  having  so  ordained,  that  the 
Christian  Church  under  the  gospel  should  not 
depart  from  the  model  of  the  Church  under 
the  law.  For  as  the  congregation  of  Israel 
was  .  divided  into  twelve  tribes^  under  the 
twelve  Patriarchs,  so  is  the  Churcli  of  Christ 
founded  on  the  ticelve  Apostles,  who  raised 
to  themselves  a  spiritual  seed  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  They  all  had  an  equal 
right,  to  use  the  style  of  St.  Paul;  who  speaks 
of  his  converts,  as  of  his  children,  begotten  by 

him 
*  Lev.  XX.  2l6*  f  John  xvil.  i6. 
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him  to  a  new  life,  through  the  preachin|;  of 
tile  gospel:  ISO  that  he  and  all  the  other  Aposk 
ties  are  to  be  considered  as  the  patriarchal* 
progenitors  of  the  whole  Christian  pebple. 

In  the  new  Church  we  have  twelve  Apos^ 
ties,  in  the  old  twelve  Patriarchs;  but  in  the 
heavenly  society,  where  both  are  united,  wer 
f5nd  Jbtir  and  hventy  Elders,  seated  about  the 
throne  of  God^  as  it  was  iihewn  in  the  spirit 
to  St.  John-  There  the  saints  of  all  ages  looked 
to  the  I^mb  that  was  slain  for  the  salvation  bf 
all.  By  some  he  Was  elxpected ;  by  others  he 
h  commemorated:  to  those  he  was  the  end 
6{  the  law ;  to  these  the  beginning  of  the  g«* 
pel ;  but  to  the  generid  assembly  of  them  all, 
he  is  the  object  of  their  faith  and  hope,  and 
Ae  principle  of  ail  true  religion  frotm  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it ;  the  Redeemed 
of  all  times,  the  Saviour  of  all  nations.  We 
have  reason  to  believe^  thkt  the  Chuith,  even 
in  its  glorious  and  tritirhphant  state,  shall  still 
be  conformed  to  its  prinlidve  division;  fot 
Christ  assured  his  Apostles,  that  wheil  the  Son 
df  man  shotild  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
they  also  should  sit  upon  twilve  thrpnes  judging 
tke  twelve  iribei  of  Israel*. 

Our  Saviour^   in  choosing  the  number  of 
VOL.  IV.  A  A  those 

*  Maitlu  xix.  28. 
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t^st  ^^91  ht  aj^p^inte^  t^  mimit^r  In  his- 
Churo^i^  w»§  pfeaiifid  to  «bs«rvc  %  strict  eon-* 
ffrmity  to  the  number  ef  xv!^H  und^f  tli«  law^ 
Beside^  his  tuf^ifit  ?S^<^  he  ^pppmted  othei^ 
sgqcnty  also^  th<(  nucpb^r  <rzvi|{y  agrees.,  to 
Iii4t  of  ^e  EUicn%  who  wer«  apppiat^d  to  ag^ 
list  Moses  m  his  mioistvy^. 
.  A  farther  ^xqim^iatiap  yfo\%  teach  u;^  th^f 
&e  priesithpod  <^rf  the  gospel  w^s^  foraa^d  very 
^act^  uppa  that  of  ther  la^.    i^iWOB  Wd» 
iippointed  as  an  high  priesi^  ^  the  sefvice  of 
&e  taberQa(:Ie  \  under  whpi»  the  9qb$  of  Aaroof 
(fcmstltuted  an  inferior  order  ef  pr^ste,  djivideil 
^^erw^d^  midcr  Payid  and  Solomoa  intQ  fp49 
asKl  twenty  coursesj^^  all  regularly  officiating  in 
t^eir  turns.     Below  these  there  was  the  ordei; 
of  the  Levites^.  who  assisted  th^  piiests  in  al)^ 
the  servicer  of  the  temple.    There  were  theu  ' 
^Fee  orders  of  priest^  in  the  Jewish  Church  it 
ther^  was  the  high  priest,  ;^nd  the  sons  of- 
Aaron,  and  the  Le\dtes.    In  the  Church  of 
Christ  there  was  th^  ordjerof  the  Apostles  f 
besides  whom  there  wei;e  the  seventy  discipks 
sent  out  after  them  ^  andla&t^of  ail  the  Deacons- 
Vere  ordained,   to  serv<^  und?i»  both  ir^  the? 
lower  offices  of  the  Church/    The.  ^ame  form 
k  still 'preserved  in  every  regular  Church  of  tHe 

world,: 
*  See  Niixxib«  &L.  Uh  '5* 


^orld,  which  derives  its  tuecession  attd  abtho^ 
fity  from  tMe  Church  of  the  Apogtks  ^  afttr 
^homthe  Bishops  succeeded  by  their  appoint- 
ment; such  as  Timothy  and  Tiius  were  ia 
their  respective  Churches.    This  authority  has 
been  opposed  in  the  Christian  as  it  was  in  the 
Jewish  Church :  Corah  and  his  company  roar 
Up  against  Mbses  and  Aaron,  for  usurping  a 
lordly  authority  over  the   people :   so,  in  tht 
later  iiges  of  the  Christian  Churchy  a  levelling 
principle  hath  prevailed^  which  has  appeared 
in  many  difiefent  shapes^     In  some  it  objects 
to  the  order  of  Bishops  as  an  usurpation  of  long 
Standing  in  the  Church:  in  others^^it  argues 
'for  an  equality  of  authority  in  all  Christians, 
because  all  the  congregation  are  holy  5  herein 
amking  no  distinction  between  holiness  of  per* 
ion  afid  holiness  of  office.      Thus  hath   th^ 
authority  of  the  Church  been  troubled  with  ar^ 
guments  and  objections,  the  Same  as  in  the 
times  of  old,  and  proceeding  from  the  same 
SjHrit  of  rebellious  opposition,  urider  the  di^ 
^ise  of  superior  sanctity.     It  was  foretold  to 
(he  church  by  the  Apostle,  that  of  theif  ow^ 
itetves  men  should  arise  speaking  perverse  things 
iSo.  draw  away  disciples  after  them^y  as  Corah 
ind  his  company  rose  out  of  the  'congregaticMi 
A  A  2  '  itself/ 

•  Actt  XX.  30. 
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Uttlf,  anddrewtbcpeople  after  tbem.  Unlesf 
it  were  so,  the  Church  of  Christ  would  not  b« 
conformed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  Church 
ef  Israel.  Though  the  case  is  lamentable,  yet 
thus  it  must  be :  it  must  be  (hat  effences  comer 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood  must  be  opposed 
«id  the  Church  must  be  divided,  if  the  scrip- 
tures are  verified ;  but  woe  uitto  them  by  whom 
the  offence  Cometh. 

The  Church  under  the  gospel  hath  also  bec^n 
provided  for  as  it  was  under  the  law,  by  the 
tenths  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers.  The  anti* 
quity  of  this  provision  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot. trace  it  up  to  its  beginning.  Abraham 
gave  the  teiiths  of  the  spoils  to  Melchizedec^ 
long  before  the  age  of  Moses ;  and  therefore 
the  law  only  established  what  had  been  insti* 
tuted  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Patriarchsv 
The  Christian  Church  followed  the  sanae  rule 
in  all  countries,  as  soon  asi-t  obtained  a  regular 
establishment  j  and  the  apostle  argues  for  the 
propriety  of  it  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Do  ye 
not  knoiVy  said  he,  that  they  zvhich  minister 
about  holy  things^  live  of  the  things  of  the 
temple  ?  and  they  zvhich  wait  at  tlie  altar  are 
partakers  milk  the  altar  f  Even  so  hatb^ 
the  Lord  ordaincdy  tliat  they  ivbieh  preach  the 

•  gospel 
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should  live  of  the  gospel  *.  Here  it  is  evidently 
intended,  that  the  practice  of  the  law  should 
betaken  as  a  precedent  for  the  times  of  the 
gospel;  and  that  as  at  was  then,  even  so  \t 
ought  to  be  BOW :  but  the  clergy  then  received- 
the  teiiths,  &c.  which  were  consecrated  by 
Qod's  appointment ;  therefore  it  is  his  ordi- 
nance that  they  should  receive  the  same  now$' 
otherwise  the  cases  would  not  be  parallel. 

During  the  persecutions  under  which  the 
Christian  Church  suffered  at  its  first  appear^ 
ance,  its  support  by  pecuniary  contribution^ 
and  the  sale  of  private  property  may  seem  to 
have  authorized  a  new  rule,  different  from  that 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  But  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion,  because  of  the  necessity  of  that- 
time.  In  regular  times  the  old  r«le  will  take 
place  :  and  if  Ib^  Church  should  again  fall  into 
distress,  it  must  again  depend  upon  the  devo* 
tionsofth^  congregation. 

There  is  likewise  a  conformity  ii>  all  the  ser- 
vices and  ministratbns  of  the  Chufx:h.  The 
law  had  its  washings  and  purifications,  as  we 
have  the  purification  of  water  baptism.  They. 
had  the  passover  in  figure  as  we  have  it  in  truth; 
for  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  uss 
and  we  keep  that  feast  as  a  memorial  of  our 
A  A  3  redemption, 

•  X  Cor,  ix.  13, 
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rtdempfion^  H  tbey  commemorated  their  deli* 
v^ran^e  fwn  Egypt  by  the  offering  of  the  Pascal 
I^amb.     He  was  no  Jew  who  did  not  celebrate 
tiie  Paisiaver ;  and  he  is  no  Christian  who  neg- 
lects the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  €upper.    As 
tiiey  had  manna  in  the  mildemess  to  rapport 
them,  we  have  the  /rer  bread  from  heaven  i 
without  which  we  pannp^  pass  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world  to  the  heavenly  Ca* 
tl^an.     Tbey  add^d  their  prayers  to  the  incense 
of  the  temple,  as  we  ofirr  up  our  prayers 
through  ^he  merits  of  Christ,  whereby  they  an 
recommended  apd  made  acceptable.    There 
was  a  censer  for  incense  within  the  vei]>  as, 
Christ  intercedes  for  us  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Lei  my  prayer,  says  the  Psalmist,  be  set  forth 
in  thy  slight  as  the  incense;  thereby  shewing  us 
what  was  intended  in  that  part  of  their  service : 
and  when  Zechariah,  the  father  pf  John  the 
Baptist,  offered  incense  in  the  temple,  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven  which  assured  him 
that  his  prayers  were  heard.    As  theae  thingf 
have  beert  considered  more  at  large  in  the  4tb 
and  5th  Lectures  on  the  fguralipe  language  tf 
the  scripture,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that 
as  Jesus  Chri$t  is  called  the  minister  of  the: 
true  tal^ernaclCy  all  the  services  of  the  old  ta- 
bernacle are  verified  under  his  priesthood ;  so 

that 
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^*t  Mt  opt  jot  d»  tittle  bi  lU  l&w  is  found  td 
fail. 

The  Chttrdi  ?ial  all6  fifeen  feiriatkably  con- 
forindble  to  it^lf  iti  iti  ^ufikih^s;  There 
iieverwasatime,  to  faf  afc  we  tati  learti,  when 
the  true  Churdi  df  God,  #i(h  its  dbctrinei 
Und  institutions,  was  fi6t  hate<l  and  opposed  by 
the  worid ;  either  persecuted  and  oppressed  by 
powerful  tyrants,  or  traduced  and  insulted  by 
lying  historians.  From .  Abel  -downWj^fdSi  i 
restless  worldly  Kpirit  of  liinbelief  has  contra- 
dicted the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  tfou^' 
bled  his  people.  'The  Hebrews;  werfc  held  ih 
ebommation  by  the  Egyptians,  and  tteitfed  af 
slaves  j^  tbowgh  the  nation  had  been  javed  (rotii 
famine,  and  its  polity  reformed  and  established 
under  an  Hebrew.  They  plotted  to  extirpate 
&e  whole  race  of  them,  by  casting  every  man* 
chiW  into  the  river.  When  the  Church  waif 
stettled  in  Canaan,  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
of  idolaters  were  as  thom$  in  their  sides,  detest* 
k>g  their  religion,  6nd^  fighting  against  ther6 
^t  every  oppdrtunily.  The  Chaldeans  led  thttti 
into  captivity,  tod  detained  them  for  seventy 
years,  with  a  view  to  make  them  forget  their 
Religion ;  the  practice  of  which  they  also  endea- 
voured to  render  impossible  by  the  demolition 
#f  their  temple,  Antiochus  murdered  the  Mae* 
A  A  4  xabees. 


qibees,  ard  ]|piarassed  the  whple  people  oist  acs 
count  of  their  faith. 

The  fame  spirit,  acting  on  the  sitme  princi- 
ples, afflicted  the  Christian  Church  with  >ten 
bloody  persecutions  5  and  ther<»  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  not  misrepresented  by  lying 
reports  and  malicious  accusations.  Truth  an4 
godliness  hav^  always  been  distinguished  by 
tfie  world's  ill-will  towards,  them  j  and  if  there 
be  any  particular  Church  now,  which  is  hated 
and  railed  at  more  than  the  rest,  by  Papists  on 
pne  side  and  the  Sectaries  on  the  other,  I  will 
yenture  to  propounce  firpm  this  circumstance 
only,  th^t  wherever  that  Church  can  be  found, 
it  will  prove  to  he,  in  its  doctrine  and  pror 
/essioTiy  \he  purest  Churph  of  Christ  jupo» 
earth. 

The  authority  and  disciplmp  of  the  Church 
(which  are  the  last  things  I  shall  sp^ak  pf )  have 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  by  Gqd*s  ?ppoint- 
pient  5  as;  being  founded  on  twp  reasons  which 
are  of  perpetual  obligation.  The  Church 
having  the  charge  of  the  divine  oracles,  and 
being  the  guardian  of  the  divine  law,  must 
havp  authprity  to  preserve  it,  Ipy  punishing 
those  who  offend  against  it;  and  being  a  spci^ 
ety  or  body  corporate,  must  always  have  had 
(what  is  common   to   all    lawful  societies)  a 
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yight  of  preserving  itself  by  a  power  over  its 
9wn  me  tubers. 

The  authority  of  office  in  the  Church  always 
was,  and  now  is,  from  God  himself:  no  man 
can  take  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  but  he 
tJiat  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron :  and  the 
person  so  invested  is  accountable  to  God  for 
the  exercise  pf  hi$  authority,  and  not  to  the 
world;  because  the  object  in  view  is  the. pre- 
servation of  Gpd's  law  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people.    Therefore,   every  transgression  and 
disobedience  received  a  just  recompence  of  re- 
ward^,  and,  he  that  despised  Moses"^  law  died, 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses^. 
The  same  power  (mutalis  mutandis)  was  with 
the  Christian  Church  ;  and  they  are  command- 
ed by  the  apostle  to  watch  over  their  members, 
^nd  look  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the 
grace  of  God;  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springs 
ing  up^   trouble  them,  and  thereby  many  be 
defiled  J.     No  society  can  long  survive,  when 
its  discipline  is  lost;  because  the  manners  of 
men,  when  unrestrained,  tend  universally  ^to 
dissolution.      The  Church   has  undoubtedly, 
.  ^  it  always  had,  a  divine  right  to  preserve  the 
faith,  to  punish  its  own  members  by  censures, 
deprivations,     and   .excommunications;     and 

.  exercise 
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exercise  such  discipline  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  gates  \of  hell  from  prevailing' 
against  it. 

^  When  wc  consider  the  degeneracy  6f  the 
times,  and  the  corruption  of  all  orders  of  pco* 
pk ;  the  Insolence  of  the  offenders,  and  the 
weakness  of  authority ;  it  should  not  tti?ike  us 
fretful  and  disobedient;  it  should  only  dispose 
VM  to  pray  for  that  blessed  day,  vv\ien  the 
Church  of  Christ  shall  be  restored  to  its  purity 
against  the  corruptions^  and  to  it$  authority' 
against  the  ehcroachments  of  the  world  ;  whea 
he,  who  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out'of 
his  temple,  shall  again  purge  his  Church  of 
those  that  disgrace  and  defile  it ;  when  they 
who  have  despised  and  oppressed  it,  as  if  i,f 
bad  been  made  for  them  to  trample  upon, 
shall  themselves  lick  the  dust  with  their  teeth 
broken. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  explain  the  mat-« 
ter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  it; 
connects  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
gives  light  to  both.  It  rectifies  many  mistakes 
of  superficial  Christians,  who  suppose  that 
.Christianity  was  a  new  thing  when  it  wa« 
preached  by  the  apostles,  because  Christ  was 
then  newly  come  in  the  flesh  ;  whereas  it  was 
^  only  the  perfection  of  that  doctrine,  and  that 

Church, 
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Church,  which  had  subsisted  frotti  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Hence  also  we  learn  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  sacraments  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church,  of  which  many  Chris- 
tians in  these  daysbave  a  poor  low  understand- 
ing. The  confusion  which  followed  upon  the 
reformation  brought  many  to  a  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance ;  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  re* 
covered,  but  by  following  that  admonition  of 
the  prophet— 77/M^  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in 
*  the  ways  and  see^  and  ask  for  the  old  paths^ 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein^  and 
yc  shall  Jind  rest  for  your  souls*  ^ 
•  Jcr.  vi.  i6. 
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LECTURE    IV. 


rm  MOKAL  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTHIllES, 
AS    STATED      IN     THE     I^PISTLE     TO     TH|& 

HEBREWS,    .  ...-., 

•  JL  HIS  Epistle  doth  not  only  shew  us  the  har^-* 
mony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  exi^ 
plain  the  great  doctrine  of  faith  with  all  the 
depth  of  divine  learning  ;  but  gives  us  the  best 
iprccepts,  and  the  weightiest  reasons,  for  a  godly 
and  christian  life  ;  which  all  who  study  this 
part  of  the  scripture  should  lay  up  in  their 
hearts ;  that  they  may  be  doers  of  the  zvord 
and  not  hearers  only.  These  precepts  and 
reasons  I  shall  therefore  collect  and  enforce  to 
your  consideration,  as  they  occur  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  Epistle. 

The  Apostle  having  described  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  thus  argues  5  that  if  he  was 

so 
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M  great,  how  important  must  that  way  of  saW 
vation  be,  which  he  preached  to  the  world? 
.How  necessary  must  it  be  for  us  to  attend  t# 
it  ?  and  ^w  dreadful  will  the  consequences 
beif  we  do  not  ?  If  the  law  of  Moses,  public* 
*  ed  by  inferior  ministers,  was  so  strictly  enfoiced^ 
and  every  <^ence  against  the  honour  of  it  so 
seyefely  punished  -,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  the  great  salvation  published  by  Jesus 
Christ  ?  This  is  the  purport  of  his  reasoning  ^ 
and  now  let  us  consider  the  weight  of  k.  If 
God  descends  from  heaven  to  teach,  there 
must  be  some  great  reason  for  his  comings 
which  will  render  those  exceedingly  guilty  wto 
do  not  hear  him.  Therefore  it  must  be  our 
tiuty  to  listen  to  his  words,  and  study  his  doc- 
trine,  that  we  may  understand  it  knd  receive  the 
benefit  of  it  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls* 
We  may  put  this  off  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  escape  for  the  present.  The  man 
who  tells  us  of  these  things  out  of  a  pulpit,  has 
no  power  to  punish  us^;  but  nevertheless  God 
will  not  be  neglected :  he  who  vindipated  his 
law,  shall  vindicate  his  gospel ;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  us?  what  shall  we  say  for  our- 
selves in  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  reason* 
ings  and  reserves  of  every  heart  shall  be  ex- 
posed and  confuted  ?  If  the  question  is  de- 
manded 
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ffiande  j  of  us,  bow  it  came  to  piHs  that  w^ 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  go^l,  and  so  inat^ 
fentive  to  itsinstracticn  ?  shall  weatt^wer^  tl^f 
ure  were  too  busy  ?  What  greater  buiinen 
c«i  any  man  find  in  thi&  vain  worid)  than  to 
jpfcvide  for  the  saving  of  his  Mai  ^  If  his  bti^ 
4iness  could  bring  the  whole  world  mto  bit 
f»os^ss]on»  what  good  would  that  do  him? 
3^e  man  that  had  the  whole  world  for  his  own^ 
would  probably  be  the  greatest  fool  in  it }  and 
Gare  or  pleasure  wohld  sobn  destroy  him.  Vet 
they  wbo  can  get  but  a  very  sihall  part  of  die 
world>  and  musrt  soon  lose  even  that,  make 
dieir  businessman  excuse,  and  have  fto  time  » 
bestow  upon  their  ever  lading  interest. 

The  importance  of  the  salvation  spoken  erf 
in  the  text  is  farther  shewn>  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  recommended  to  the  World.  N 
was  attested  by  signs  and  wonders  and  divers  . 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  all 
mtended  to  raise  the  attention  of  mankind^  and 
convince  them  that  they  must  be  lost  if  they 
neglected  to  hear  what  was  so  powerfully  re- 
commended. Add  to  all  this  the  amiable,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  character  of  its  great 
Preacher;  whose  life  was  spent  in  teaching; 
whose  only  business  in  the  world  was  to  save 
those,  many  of  whom  are  too  busylo  h^&r  him. 
■  He 
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He  condescended  to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor^ 
was  compa'Ssionate  to  sinner  s;ar^ed   pati- 
ently with  the  perverse  and  obstinate ;  and  ac- 
commodated hintself  to  the  wants  of  all.     At 
last  he  tasted  death  for  every  man  ^  for  you  that 
hear,  and  for  me  that  speak  ^  and  by  his  exaft« 
ation  after  his  sufferings  hath  shewed  us  the 
encouragement  we  have,  and  the  reward  i;^ 
shall  receive,  if  we  follow  his  example*     No- 
thing  but  hardness  of  heart  can  binder  us  from 
partaking  of  the  benefits  of  our  heavenly  call- 
ing;  as  it  hindered  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness from  reaching  the  promised  land.    We 
are  therefore  to  take  heed,  as  the  Apostle  fore* 
warns  us,   lest  there  be  in  any  of  us  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living 
God.    This  Egypt,  this  wicked  world,  in  which 
we  live,  most  not  withdraw  pur  affections,  and 
put  us  out  of  humour  with  the  manner  and  the 
way  of  trial,  by  which  God  shall  be  pleased 
to  carry  us  forward  in  our  progress  through 
this  wilderness.    And  we  are  to  exhort  one 
another  against  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.*    We 
can  see  how  grossly  the  disobedient  Israelites 
Were  deceived^  in  preferring  Egypt  to  Canaan  ir 
and  we  wonder  at  them,  that  they  should  be 
•o  perverse  and  brutish;  let  us  then  not  be 

cheated 
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cheated  as  they  were.     How  did  it  happen 
that  they  were  beguiled  of  their  inheritance  ? 
They  did  not  believe  the   promises  of  God  j 
and  if  we  are  deceived  it  must  be   for  tho 
same  reason.    The  rest  of  Canaan  was  better 
&an  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  and  the  service 
^  God  i&  better  to  us  now  than  the  bondage 
#f  sin;  Vvhich  can  only  interrupt  the  hapjpiness 
©f  the  servants  of  God>  arid  fill  them  with  dis* 
appointment  atid  bitterness.     Miserable  is  the 
situation  of  a  Christian^  who  does   not  look 
forward,  and  press  forward^  to  the  promised 
Kest.    He  has  left  Egypt;  and  there  is  na 
better  entertainment  in  this  wilderness,  than 
the  hope  of  getting  well  out  of  it.     But  if  in- 
stead of  this>    he   is  only  looking   back  and 
wishing  for   the  world  which  he  has  renounc- 
ed >  he  is  that  double  minded  man,  who  is  wn-* 
stable  in  all  bis  ways  -,  neither  a  man  of  the 
world,  nor  a  Christian ;  neither  easy  with  God^ 
nor  without  him.     There  cannot  be  a  more 
unprofitable  and  unhappy  character.     It  is  said 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  their 
heart  teas  not  ivkole  with  God,  neither  conti- 
nued they  stedfast  in  his    covenant-      How 
many  fall  under  the  same  censure  !  they  give  a 
portion  of  their  heart  to  God,  and  another  much 
greater  to  the  world. 

When 


: ,  When  tM  Apostie  is  entering  upcn^  tl^  mom 
jQi^yst^ri^s  piulBqf-4hia  Epistle,  J;ie  upi>rsdds 
the/  Hel)re^s  with  their  nnskilfulnes^t  i^  4he 
word:  pf  God*  They  t^nteoted.  tbeaaselyef 
wiUlti  ithe*  first  elementsi  of  Christian  instnuctipny 
and;  neglected  the  mysterii^s  off  the  Kripturest 
living,. ^..cbilAren  do>  upon  tut^,  with  little 
appQtitg  a^d  strength  to  aidipit' morf  -solid  nou<» 
rishment*.  Some  think  they  ar^  learned 
\^nough^  if  they  never  get  beydnd  their  cate- 
chism: jsome  never  get  so  fax.'  And  it  'is 
common  to  plead  in  excu^se,  that  liflle  as  their 
Jknov^ledge  is,  they  know  mote  good  than  they 
do,  and  have  already  more  learning  than  they 
practise :  not  considering  th^t  tlie  scripture 
abounds  with  many  great  and  excellent  myste- 
ries, which  have  nothing  practical  ih  them, 
but  so  far  only  as  they  elevate  the  mind,  and 
by  bringing  our  affections  nearer  to  God,  dis* 
pose  us  to  do  his  will  with  more,  love  and 
chearfulness  3  and  consequently  to  do  more  of 
it,  and  to  better  effect:  which  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  importance,  and  now  too  little  attended 
to..  The  Christian  must  be  progressive^  he 
must  goon  from  the  beginning  of  knowledge  to 
the  perfection  f  of  it.  He  ought  to  know 
more  of  God  every  days  otherwise  he  may 
VOL.  IV.  B  B  think 
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flilnk  tUtm  !«B^  till  ht  totftHjr  fei%|«  k<mt 
iftd  thefa  lib  b  ih  <j[aiig^  ^  ftklKbg  !uw  ^bit 
MMe^  biit  bf  #hk%  itieii  d&tttlot  b»  fdb^^ftd 
Ittito  f^htkit«.  Whth  ttie  gciij^^  Wliidi  ft 
tAHA  had  i^beiVfe<l5  liafr  lic*  fmtt  X6  tefad  l^m 

iilm:  tHito  t^  ittddl  p6^erfkl  ifii^dldne  (SSoA 
e^ir  ib^de  hiidi  lotf  ils^^fl^f^  ilrhM  odler  con 
Vfetit)ply? 

Sd  Ibiij^  afc  the  ^lil  &  k  d  gmwmg  stilr»  1^ 
tilc)^%  of  h6«i^en  ctotimies  wiA  i(^  and^ 
j^mbe  df  'God  l>ringt  it  on  to  ferdier  xmpnn^ 
Xttei^t:  but  if  it  Id  oiA  of  cQlHlre^  thinis  ani 
br^i  get  ipossedsioli  of  it;,  and  its  end  is  to  be 
btiyhied.  When  thorns  and  briars  sball  be 
|>]anted  in  Paradise^  then  such  careless  Chris* 
tkn^  mdry  bii?i>ect  to  foe  admitted  into  heaven. 

Fr6m  the  cctosideration  of  Chrisfs  Piiesdiood 
t«re  Bite  ekhofted  to  drati)  near  with  faith,  and 
jpartake  of  his  Uessin^^  by  attending  ttpon  his 
Chnrch  and  his  ordinances  i  not  forsaking  (he 
csserhbHng  oursekes  together  as  the  mctnner  ijf 
some  is*0  The  Jews,  I  fear,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  were  more  zealons  in  attending  their 
J)ublic  services  and  sacrifices,  than  some  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  In  the 
best  days  of  the  Church,  it  was  alwajrs  the 

manner 
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tnatofer  of  sbirie  few  to  s^ent  themselves  fironl 
Ihereli^ous  iis^mBlies  of  the  43hfiSttans  i  ^S^ 
what  would  St,  -ftm/havc  said,  ifhtt  had  live€ 
to  these  times^  when  petfcaps  not  oii^  half  of 
the  people  are  at  the  public  prayeirs;  ftot  on* 
Quarter  of  flrtm  at  the  sacrament?  and  Acy 
hare  no  persecution  to  fcAr,  as  the  pfinifive 
Oiristians  had ;  who  atWnded  flieir  wotsKip  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  It  muist  be  oyrin^ 
to  mere  idleness  and  indifference ;  for  howevef 
business  may  be  pleaded  on  the  drdhrary  days 
of  the  weekj  it  cannot  b6  jrfead^  on  a  Sainday. 
Hiis  trtith  I  must  suppose  them  to  know  \  that 
If  their  SaVionr  is  z  Priest^  they  must  partake 
df  the  sacrifice  he  offers  for  their  salvation.  But 
there  is  another  dreadful  truths  which  they  do 
tipt  think  of;  that,  to  those^  who  do  not  par- 
take of  this  sacrifice  for  sin,  there  remain^th 
iio  other  i  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  fot"  cf 
judgment  aftd  fiery,  indignation^  which  sHaM 
devour  the  adversaries.  If  he  who  deipisei 
Moses*  law  died  witliott  mercy y  of  hou>  much 
iorer  'piiniskiMnt ,  shall  they  be  thought  worthy^ 
who  do  this  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  *,  by 
heglecting  the  great  atonement  that  was  mad« 
by  Christ  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
B  B  2  living 
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living  God'^^i  tod  be  inside  aa  exaiqple  of 
'divine  vengeance  :  and  what  else  can  tliey 
expect^  who  refuse  to  acc<^pt  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  by  which  alone  iSa^  fiery  indignation 
of  God  can  be  turned  away  from  their  own 
persons  ?  No  words  are  sufficient  to  express 
their  danger :  O  that  they  could  see  it  them- 
selvesj  and  would  consider  of  it,  and  iK)t 
trust  to  such  frivolous  excuses  as  will  stand 
them  in  no  stead  in  the  day  of  visitation ! 

To  encourage  us  in  our  Christian  warfare, 
the  Apostle  sets  before  us  at  large  the  e:)cam- 
ples  of  the  Saints  of  old,  who  were  all  saved 
by  leading  a  life  of  faith  f  r  enduring  every  trial 
and  conquering  every  enemy,  on  this  great 
principle.  There  never  was  any  other  way 
of  salvation  from  the  -beginning  of  the  world, 
but  this  way  of  faith.  All  the  Saints  of  God 
who  found  acceptance  with  him,  depended 
upon  his  word  and  promise  for  such  things  as 
they  could  not  seej  and  either  forsook  the 
pleasures  of  the  vvorld,  or  contradicted  its 
errors,  and  endured  its  -reproaches,  for  his 
sake.  We  may  plead  the  business  of  life,  and 
the  cares  of  life ;  but  they  had  their  business 
and  their  cares  as  well  as  we  ;  yet  they  loved 
God,  and  made  it  their  first  care  to  be  saved. 

The 

*  Chap.  X.  31.      .+  Sec  Chapwju.  of  thig  Epistle. 
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The  race  we  are  to  run  may  have  its  difficult 
fies :  indeed,  if  it  is  a  race,  it  cannot  be  with- 
out them :  but  we  are  encompassed  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses* y  all  testifying  that  this 
RACE  may  be  run,  and  the  prize  obtained; 
because  they  did  actually  perform  it,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  crown  of  victory.  What  hinders 
us  from  doing  the  same ;  but  that  we  are  retard- 
ed by  some  weighty  which  we  are  not  careful 
to  divest  ourselves  of  anid  lay  aside  ?  We  do 
not  strive  against  that  sin,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  most  easily  besets  us,  and  is  never  to  be 
subdued  but  by  faith,  and  prayer,  and  self- 
denial  ;  faith  in  better  things  than  this  world 
can  bestow ;  and  prayer  for  that  grace  which 
iftay  assist  us  in  doing  what  our  strength  will 
never  accomplish. 

Great  is  the  influence  which  the  example 
of  God's  faithful  servants  will  have  upon  our 
minds,  if  we  meditate  upon  it.  They  vvere 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  were 
pot  without  their  weaknesses :  Sin  put  on  the 
fame  deceitful  appearance  to  them  as  to  us  t 
and  they  had  the  scorn  of  an  overbearing 
Vorld  to  resist,  as  we  have  now.  Their  ex^ 
ample,  while  it  instructs,  will  animate  and  en*- 
*  courage  us.     But  greater  than  all  is  the  exam- 
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p)e  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself:  therefbra 
we  9re  directed  to  look  unto  Jesus  the  qutbor 
Mndjlni^her  of  our/aith^  who  for  thtjoy  that 
}UHU!  set  b^re  him  0ndu7'ed  the  cross,  despising 
the  shapse^  <^d  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God*.     What  ^ethe  troubles;  we  are  accus* 
tQme4  to:,  cpmpar«d  with  the  agofiies  of  the 
CXQU  ?    What  is  the  contempt  of  $iUy  empty 
peppl^     who    caH    themselves     the    world, 
(lompared  vrith  the  disgrace  of  hanging  na« 
Igsd  a^  a  malefaptor  before  a  multitude,  wha 
paopked  at  the  punishi^ent  as  a  proof  that  he 
who  su^ered  it, was  an  impostor?    Nothing 
was  ever  60  fullpf  apparent  disgrace,  as  the 
pb^acter  of  Jesvis  Christ  at  hisi  passion.     How 
distressing  and  almost  distracting  is  it^  tp  be 
innocent,  and  yet  seem  to  be  guilty  ?  This  is  a 
piercing  trial  to  an  hpnest  niind.    To  affect  to 
be  great  when  we  are  mean,  and  powerful 
when  we  are  weak,  exposes  us  to  the  scorn 
of  every  enpmy ;  and  this  tjie  enemies  of  Christ 
laid    to  his  charge,  and  gratified  themselves 
with  every  malicious  expression  that  could  add 
:to  the  apparejpt  infamy  pf  his  sufferings.     Yet 
all  this  shame  hp  patiently  endured,  fpr  the 
joy  that  was  set  4f (fore  him.    This  we  are  to 
cpnsider  under  all  ouf  trials*     God  does  not  hj 

upon 
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•Dpop  US  aqy  ^ef  or  chastening^  for  its  Qwpi 
«akQS  but tQ ponrect  oiirminds,  apd  |;iyjs  tfs 
a  title  to  that  joy^  ]»Ehich  shall  be  the  ^e^^r^rfl 
of  patient  sufi^nng.  Thus  we  ^hfiU  not  hp 
weary  and  faint  in  our  ^inds^  I  grant  it  is 
a  severe  trial  to  mortal  man^  to  deserve  good 
and  receive  evil :  but  to  this  we  a^'e  all  called, 
as  the  follovirers  of  a  cn(ci£ed  §aviovr.  The 
Son  of  God  w^s  made  p€rfpct  through  stjf^ 

feringsi  and  if  God  is  our  fether,  we'mu^t 
expect  that  he  will  chasten  us  -,  if  he  does  not, 
then  are  we  bastards  and  not  sons*,  Bastard$ 
are  often  forsaken  by  their  parents,  and  left 
to  grow  up  without  correction :  consequently 
to  be  brought  by  the  tendency  of  their  unrc- 
fbrmed  nature  to  miisery  and  destn,LCtion :  byt 
no  Christian  would  wish  for  such  a  privilege  ; 
he  judges  it  far  better  to  puffer  in  hope,  tha^n 
to  be  at  his  ease^  as  one  whom  God  hathneg-> 
lected. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  Church 

.  as  a  spiritual  society^  the  Christian  is  to  learn 
the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  to  con- 
duct himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  sta<^ 
tion.  He  seems  outwardly  like  other  men; 
but  inwardly  he  has  an  honourable  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  spirits  :  he  is  in  the  company 
B  B  4  of 
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of  angels,  saints,  and  niartyrs ;  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  God  as  his  king  and  lawgiver; 
he  is  a  student  of  wisdom  in  the  school  that 
has  sent  out  so  many  sons  unto  glory;  he- is 
withlriithe' covenant  that  is  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  for  his  purification  and  re- 
d^mptioii;  his  name  is  registered  in  heaven, 
as  an  heir  of  immortality:  he  knows  that 
while  the*  tnighty  empires  of  the  earth  are 
changing 'and  passing  away  into  oblivion,  the 
kingdom  of  which  he  is  a  member  shall  never 
'be  moved''^.  The  earth  shall  be  shaken j  and 
the  ■  heavens  shall  melt  away ;  but  his  inherit- 
ance is  secure.  The  same  God  who  is  a 
consuming  fire  to  an  impenitent  world,  will 
J)e  to  him  a  Protector  and  a  Saviour,  if  be 
serves  him  acceptably^  th  this  short  time 
of  his  probation,  wilh  reverence  and  godly 
fear. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  consists 
wholcly  of  exhortations,  relating  to  the  great 
duties  of  charity,  purity,  submission,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  world. 

All  parties  of  men  are  bound  together  by 
a  common   interest;  which,   though « in  some 
cases  even  wicked  and  absurd,  and  little  better 
than  a  conspiracy,  will  have  its  effect  in  dis- 
posing 
Chap.-xii;  ^t. 


posin^tbem  to  espMise  the  cause>  and  prefer  tbe 
company;  and  conversaliQo  of  one .  another. 
Nowtarlhere.  iff  no  common  intetest  so  import- 
ant .Ha  :thaf  of- Chrisfianii  it  ought  to  produce 
such'a  friendship  as  is  superior  to  every  other 
relation. or  cbnnesuon.  Remember  them  thid 
are  in  bonds,  says  the  Apostle,  aS:  bound  with 
ithem;  that  is,  as  considering  that:  th^vare 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  one 
member?  cannot  suffer  without  affecting  the 
.rest.:  Th6'  same,  ruk  is  applicable  to  every 
other  condition  of  life ;  as  if  it  had  been  said; 
remember  them  that,  are  poor,  as  partaking  6E 
their  poverty;  reioiember  them  that  are  siek^ 
as  being  sick  with  them;  for  thence  we  shall 
feel  the  same  obligation  to  relieve  thein  as 
to  relieve  ourselves ;  and  much  greater  com- 
fort, because  it  is  more  blessed  to  gjk^e  than 
to  receive. 

Purity  of  life  is  another  virtue  essential  to 
the  Christian  character.  We  are.  to  consider 
ourselves  as  brought  into  that  heavenly  so- 
ciety, wherein  are  angels,  saiats,  and  martyrs: 
then,  how  shocking  will  it  be.  to  reflect,  that 
an  impure  Christiaa  is  impure^in  the  company 
of  Angels ;  drunk,  and  like  a  beast,  in  the 
company  of.  Angels;  covetous^  ambitious, 
self-interested*,  and  dleceitfiil^  in  the  company 
'  ^  o£ 
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9i  Aq9^  Hened  y<Mi  wi9  .imd«iita»dt  how 
a  wioksd  Cfarirtiao  ig  worse  than  a*  Ividkiedt 
Heqdien,  and  will  harm  amore  SQTcre  a^|B»)iiiit.lD 
give  f  because  he  adds  afihmt  and  iMult  tahk 
wickedness  I  so  that  it  shall  be  nioTe«;tokn- 
hk  fiur  Sodom  and  Gomomli  in  the<  day  of 
jndgment  than  for  hitp. 

Fma  the  conadetation  that  true  rdigion  hat 
aiwaya  had  the  sa^ie  object  from  the  beginning 
of  the  w<nld,  namely,  ^at  of  bringing:  men  to 
^M  by  liie  way  of  faiih  and  patience;  and 
itnAJenu  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to  iay, 
mnifor  ever  ;  yesterday,  mider  the  Law ;  to 
day,  under  the  Gospel ;  wcAfor  ever,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Glory :  we  should  learn  to  be  sted- 
fast  in  this  ancient  plan,  and  look  with  a  suspi** 
cioos  eye  upon  aU  pretended  reformations  and 
improvements  of  modem  Christians^  who  zxe 
inventing  new  modes  of  faith,  and  would  shew 
<iis  what  they  call  a  more  excellent  way.  Va- 
Tiity  is  always  fond  of  novelty :  you  see  it  eveiy 
day  in  the  common  change  of  fashions :  and 
therefore  vain  men  are  carried  about  with  every 
wind  €^  doctrine,  propagated  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  of  that  religion^ 
by  which  dl  believers  have  been  and  are  now 
to  be  saved.  If  men  (did  but  study  tibe  scrip- 
ture otk  a  righ^:  ^Mrinciple,  without  a  spirit  of 

party, 
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party,  and  enquired  diily  into  primitive  Christia- 
oity,  they  would  be  ashamed  of  the  little  mean 
differences  and  distinctions  which  divide  their 
hearts,  and  break  them  into  sects  -,  filling  them 
with  a  Pharisaical  piide  against  one  another ; 
as  if  the  end  (f  th^  ^0mmandment  were  riot 
charity y  but  hatred,  contempt,  and  ill-will. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Appstle  instructs  the 
•  Hebrews  to  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  ever 
thenij  their  lawful  Pastors  and  Teachers,  whom 
Christ  hath  appointed  to  keep  them  in  the 
way  of  peac^  i  and  whose  studies  and  labours 
must  qualify  them  to  inform  and  direct  the  ig« 
norant  better  than  they  can  direct  themselves. 
An  abuse  of  the  principles  of  the  ref(mnation, 
which  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented,  has 
at  length  made  every  man  his  own  teacher, 
and  established  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation  and 
opposition,  than  which  ik>   temper  is  more 
hateful  to  Gpd,  because  none  is  so  destructive 
of  piety  and  p^acfs.    Christians  should  leave 
that  to  the  sons  of  the  earth,  who  are  disputing 
for  power,  places  and   pre-eminence;  with 
whom  gain  is  godliness,  because  they  have  no 
God  but  Mammon  and  Belial,  no  views  nor 
hopes  beyond  the  present  life. 

This  leads  noe  back  to  the  great  source  of 
^  moral  iostructiooj  <m  fvrbich  the  Aj^oslte 
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hath  so  frequently  insisted,  and  with  which  I- 
shall  conclude;  I  mean,  the  necessity  of  a* 
detachment  from  the  world  in  all  those 
who  would  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
master  was  one  who  came  to  disown  the 
world,  and  to  be  disowned  by  it ;  he  pame  to 
his  own  and  was  not  received  by  thern ;  he 
was  hated  for  hfe  truth,  reviled  for  his  works 
of  goodneiss  and  mercy,  and  at  his  death  was 
fcd  out  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  suffer  vnth- 
out  the  gate/'^y  as  one  disowned,  and  cast  out, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  world  of  the  Gentiles; 
all  of  which  was  foreshe  wn  by  the  great  year- 
ly sacrifice,  whose  blood  was  first  oflFered  in 
the  Tabernacle,  and  then  it  was  earned  out 
to  be  burned  without  the  camp.  On  this  the 
Apostle  raises  an  affecting  exhortation,  that  we 
ought  Xogo  out  after  him^  bearing  his  reproach  j 
even  the  reproach  of  being  despised  and  dis- 
owned and  cast  out  hy  the  world  rs  he  was. 
Every  Christian,  though  he  is  neither  with  the 
camp,  nor  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  has 
some  attachment  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
leave,  and  to  be  despised  for  so  doing :  he 
must  go  out  either  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  or  the  fashion  of  the  world,  or  the 
party  and  the  interests  of  worldly  people; 
as  Christ  went  out  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
'    '  and 
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and  as  Abraham  forsook  his  family  and  friends, 
to  obey  the  calling  of  God.     The  junbelieving 
Jews   looked    with  contempt  on   those  who 
left  them  to  follow  a  crucified  Master,  whom 
they  had  led  out  of  their  city  as  a  malefactor 
and  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;   and  the  world 
will  cast  reproach  upon  all  those  who  forsake 
its  opinions  and  customs.     But,  as  the  Jews 
themselves' were  soon  afterwards  driven  out 
from  their  city,  and  their  whole  oeconomy  was 
dissolved ;  so  shall  the  world  itself  be  destroy* 
ed,  and  its  inhabitants   shall   be  turned  out 
from  the  place  in  which  they  trusted.     When 
this  shall  happen,  they  have  no  other  place 
in  reserve;  but  we  shall  find  that  city,  that 
contintiiiig  city^  which  we  have  sp  long  looked 
after,  xiQhQse  builder  and  maker  is  X^od. 
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For  my  Brethren  and  Companion^  Sake, '  I  will  wish  thee  Pros* 
perittf.  Yea,  became  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God,  1 
will  seek  to  do  thee  good,  Ps  a  lm  c  x x 1 1. 
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X  HE  three  great  subjects^  with  which  a 
Christian  Minister  is  concerned,  are  the  Wor4 
of  God,  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  Christian 
Life.  Circumstances  and  occasions  will  some- 
times direct  his  thoughts  to  one  of  diese,  and 
sometimes  to  another:  but  so  long  as  any  of  the 
three*  are  before  hiqa,  he  is  within  the  circle  of 
his  duty, 

I  was  led  to  the  subject  of  the  following 

Essay,  by  an  accident    I  am  a  Curate  in  a 

country  parish ;  who  make  it  my  business^  and 

hftve  found  it  my  plea$iire,  to  tQ»ch  the  children 

c  c  4  of 
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of  my  people,  privately  in  my  own  house,  and 
publicly  in  the  Church  \  and  I  am,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  only  Sunday  Schoolmaster  of  the 
place.  In  the  course  of  my  instructions,  I  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  a  most  excellent 
summary  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  is  deficient 
in  one  point,  viz.  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  in  a  certaia 
degree,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that 
charity  which  is  the  end  of  the  commandments 
and,  for  the  want  of  which,  so  many  are  drawn 
away  from  the  Church,  who  would  certainly 
have  remained  with  it,  if  they  had  known  what 
it  is.  Yet  is  our  Catechism  not  so  deficient, 
but  that  it  includes  the  grand  distinction  betwixt 
the  World  and  the  Church  s  which  distinction 
being  explained,  I  found  we  were  possessed  of 
a  leading  idea,  which  gave  so  much  light  to 
iny  young  pupils,  that  I  determined  to  go 
through  the  subject. 

As  I  have  been  persuaded,  ever  since  I  be-» 
gan  to  think  on  these  things,  of  the  great  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  uriiformity  iii  worship  amongst 
Christians :  so  have  I  been  led  to  observe^  on 
the  other  hand>  the  many  evil  consequences  of 
non-conformity,  with  the  dangerous  delusions 
of  the  mind,  arising  from  the  harangues  of 
preachers  pretending  to  extraordinary  gifit^ 
while  they  are  but  half  learned  in  the  gospel^ 
which  they  imdertake  to  publish,  and  are 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  it.  I  see  how 
some  men  are  cheated  with  the  appearance  of 
being  converted  to  godliness ;  when  they  are 
only  converted  from  one  sin  to  another^  from 
loving  the  world,  to -hating  their  neighbours; 
from  the  coldness  of  church  devotion,  to  an  un* 
charitable  heat  against  the  Church  itself;  from 
the  moral  philosophy  of  some  of  our  pulpits^ 
to  the  Antinomian  friith,  which  gives  men  a 
license  to  sin;  from  the  drunkenness  of  the 
body,  to  the  intoxication  of  the  mind,  with  spi- 
ritual prjde  and  fjsilse  doctrine. 

I  am  well  assured,  that  if  this  subject  of  the 
Church,  now  so  much  neglected,  and  almost 
6)rgotten  by  those  who  9re  in^St  cpncemed  to 

understand 
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vnder^t^nd  }t;-'«}KKiId  come  to  be  bettecoonsi- 
dered;  therc  ^buld  be  more  true  piety>  and 
more  peacer  niore  dS  those  virtues  whicb  will 
be  required  ttf^  Heaven,  and  which  must  tbere^ 
ibre  be  first  kamed  upom  earth. 
'  ScMne  ftmongst  us  drr;  becadse./bejr  Jtnam 
ft^  (kt  di^ipiures;  and  others,  because  rthey 
Jiever  considercd^.the  nature  of  the  Church. 
Some  think  tbsyrxah  make  &eir  own  religion)^ 
Md  so  they  despise  the  word  o£  God^  and  isXk 
into  in&Ielifyv    Othera  ^nk  Sthejr  can  make 
fheu*  own  C%»iirch,  or  even  be  a  Church  unto 
tbeaiaeSt^^r  aiad  so  they  fall  into  the  delusions 
of  enlhusiasm^OT  theuncharitablenessofsdiiszn. 
]to>  as^here  is  nothing  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men  itv"  the  doctrines  of  salvation^  bid:  the 
Ukrdrd  of  God;  80  is  there  3x>1hing  that  ^an 
Mite  their  heaTts  and  affectionS;^  but  thir  Ghurch 
dliGfoAp  ^i0e  one ireikl,  and  cne  body,  ssiih 
the  Apostle;  one  body  by  partaking  of  one 
btea4 ;  aiidliiat  can  only  be  in  the  same  com- 
iRtmKinr---'  .-    "^ 

In  the  %e%lqM|f  o^diei^  things^  the  prcfaib 
•-r    i  ing 
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Jng  spirii:  of  the  times,  and  the  sanctloxi  which 
it  may  have  given  either  to  the  profligate  sinner^ 
Of  to  the  presumptuous  saint,  are  of  no  accounC 
updti  th6  scale*    In  the  settling  of  principle^ 
ixre  af^  never  to  consider  how  the  world  hath 
practised,  but  how  God  hath  taught      The 
practice  of  the  multitude,  how  great  soever  that 
multitude  may  be,  hath  no  influence  upoa 
truth:  j^et  it  will  stagger  the  minds  of  manyi 
^ftd  carry  thdm  away^  ds  with  ah  overbcatinj^ 
torrent.     Happy  iare  they  who  have  a  betteK 
rule  to  direct  them.     They  know  that  ma^ 
applauds  J  highiy  applauds,  what  God  €tbam£^ 
nates :  and  the  higher  thi  applatilse,  the  noK)rc^ 
foom  there  is  for  su^pitioti.    They  know  tfa^C 
the  voicife  of  the  multitude  was  against  Jesu9 
Christ,  when  bttt  few  Were  for  him ;  and  tbey 
had  hid  themselves,  and  dared  not  to  speak  their 
ttinds.    AVheh  Nbfth  followed  the  tfirctetion  of 
G^d  in  building  the  atfc>  for  the  saving  of  his 
house,  the  wdrld  wad  against  him.    To  them 
tto  a'ric  w^s  necessary,  because  they  had  de- 
termined amongst  fheaMdhre$>  that  there  would 

be 
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be  no  flood;  and  consequently,  that  Noah  waj 
a  bigots  whose  undertaking,  while  it  exposed 
himself^  was  an  invidious  reflection  upon  the 
age*  When  the  father  of  the  faithful  followed 
the  calling  of  God,  there  were  ncme  to  stand  by 
bim  and  encourage  him;  be  was  separated 
ffKxa  his  nearest  relations ;  and  wheresoever  he 
went>  he  was  under  fears  and  dangew  from 
people  of  a  false  persuasion.  When  Jesus 
Christ  brought  with  him  from  heaven,  that 
Bght  which  was  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people, 
one  ruler  of  the  Jews  came  to  him  by  stealth  in 
tiie  night,  to  consult  him  as  a  teacher,  come 
from  God.  So  great  was  the  authority  of  a 
blinded  multitude,  that  a  ruler  of  the  people 
was  afraid  of  being  brought  into  disgrace,  by 
conversing  perscwially  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ! 

The  times,  therefoiTC,  and  the  people  who 
live  in  them,  are  never  to  be  considered  by  us, 
when  we  are  seeking  or  following  the  truth,  on 
the  ground  of  its  own  proper  evidence.  When 
it  was  asked,  with  a  design  to  perplex  the  p^OT 

pie, 
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pie,  who,  of  the  Rulers^  or  cf  the  Pharisees, 
had  believed  ?  our  Saviour  gave  them  a  differecit 
rule:  why  do  ye  not  of  jfourselves^saHdhc^  Judge 
what  is  right ;  without  going  first  to  consult 
those,  who  are  blinded  by  false  learning,  and, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  sanctity,  have  iia- 
posed  upon  the  people  ?  "  See,"  saith  one, 
"  how  fast  our  doctrine  is  increasing !  all  the 
learned  are  going  after  it ;  and  you  must  all 
submit  to  it  in  a  very  short  time."  And  who 
are  they  that  thus  reason  with  us  ?  The  very 
same  persons,  who  declaim^  ^o  loudly  on  the 
fallibility  of  -all  men ;  and  yet  hold  themselves 
to  be  little  less  than  infallible  in  the  choice  of 
their  own  opinions,  l^et  error  rise  as  high  as  it 
can^  and  let  truth  sink  as  low  as  a  wicked 
world  can  reduce  it  s  the  difference  between 
them  is  the  same  as  ever;  ancj  we  shall  still 
find  it  wiser  and  better  to  follow  the'  setting 
sun,  as  Columbus  did  when  he  discovered  the 
Indies.  The  meteor  of  heresy,  which  blazes, 
and  daz5?les  us  for  a  while  with  its  appearance, 
will  bum  out,  and  leave  not  a  spark  behind  ; 

while 
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while  the  sun  otAy  set^  to  rise  flgaip.  Such  wtfl 
'be  the  fatt  of  the  Chuarofa,  and  of  ibe  xioctnnes 
of  truth  by  which  it  is  supported. 

There  never  was  a  time  from  the  teginniog 
tof  the  world,  when  there  was  not  a  ^paity  against 
^heCbiirchofGod:  ^d  our  Israql; must  iia«e 
it^  enemies,  as  that  Church  had  w^ch  joaoc 
<iut  of  9^ypt*  In  4iie  finst  age.  of  tdiei  Go^l^ 
^the  Apostle  St.  iude  apolce  eKp^rimenlally  ^f 
those  Whom  he  thea  saw^  or  prophetiasdljriof 
those  iK^om  we  should  see>  <that  ifeey  g^  in  4Ae 
wayofCainy2Jk6,  run  after  iiie  error  of 'Sataam, 
and  perish  In  the  gainsaifing  ofCornh,  If  our 
governors  were  as  gt uel  as  Pkaraofi,  ^ome 
would  rejoice  at  it,  and  upbraid  us  with  every 
•disadvantage  we  flight  be  under  from  hard 
usage;  as  a  sign  that  the  Church  is  a  thing  of 
no  consequence,  and  that  all  those  whot)elong 
.to  it  are  the  vassals  of  the  state.  If  the  Ghurch 
were  as  pure  as  Jbel,  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
Cain  would  hate  its  offerings  and  sacrifices.  If 
its  order  and  (economy  were  as  perfect  as  in 
that  Cburch  .which  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 

in 
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spirit  of  the  mercenary  Balaam  ^#d  4ndea-- 
vouf  to  bring  a  corse  upcm  it,  and- l)last  itt; 
greatness,  if  its  governors  were  as  laanificistl/' 
supported  in  their  commission^  as  M^tis  and 
Aaron f  die  spiritual  pride  of  CvraUmmAA^ 
np  the  holiness  of  the  congregation  4i^n9t  itt 
priesthood,  and  the  power  of  die  p&bfAt  agalasC 
the  civii  magistraite,  who  <gtteB  k  pibletftioii. 
But  none  of  these  things  ought  to  stagger  or 
siH'prize  a  reader  of  the  scripture :  they  are  all 
to  be  expected:  these  things  were  our  examples: 
and  the  Church  would  not  be  the  Church  of 
God,  if  there  were  none  to  rise  up  against  it. 

With  these  considerations  in  his  mind,  and 
inot  without  them,  a  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
examine  what  I  have  written  upon  the  Church. 
If  any  of  our  dissenting  brethren  should  "kwk 
into  this  little  piece,  and  find  the  matter  so  re- 
presented as  to  engage  their  attention ;  my 
prayer  shall  be  with  them,  that  God  may  give 
them  the  grace  to  cast  out  the  bitter  leaven  of 
a  party-spirit ;  to  lay  aside  all  temporal  mo- 
tives 
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lives  and  interests,  and  consider  the  Church  (as  I 
have  done)  only  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  other 
world.  To  any  particular  or  national  Church, 
all  temporal  alliances  are  but  momentary  con* 
siderations,  which  pass  away  with  the  fashion 
oJf this  world;  and  the  Church  may  be  either 
"with  them,  or  without  them,  as  it  was  in  the 
first  ages :  but  the  Church  itself,  under  the  re- 
lation it  bears  to  Jesus  Christ,  abideth  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  L 

0?  THE  DISTINCTIOK  BETWEEN  THE  WORLII 

•      AND  THE  CHURCH^    WITH    THE    KATURS 

AKP  CHARACTER  OF  BOTH  BOCIETIES^ 

WO  things  of  ^  contrary  liature  are  best 
understood  when  they  are  placed  near  to  one 
another,  or  compared  together  in  the  mind. 
The  Summer  h  better  understood,  and  more  to 
be  valued,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  win- 
ter; a  season  in  which  so  many  comforts  are 
wanting,  which  the  summer  affords  us.  The 
blessings  of  government  are  inore  acceptable, 
VOL.  IV.  P  x>  when 
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when  compared  with  the  miseries  of  anarchy^ 
We  have  the  like  advantage,  when  we  com- 
pare together  ^eKhurch  and  the  zvorld,  those 
two  societies  of  which  we  are  members :  of 
the  world  by  our  natural  birth;  of  the  church 
by  our  spiritual  birth  in  baptism.  When  we 
are  admitted  into  the  christian  covenant,  we 
renounce  this  world  as  a  zvicked  world,  and 
become  members  of  the  church,  which  is  called 
the  hob/  church.  Both  these  societies  are  in* 
fluential  on  those  who  belong  to  them;  th^ 
one  corrupts,  the  other  sanctifies :  therefore  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  mankind  to  consider 
and  understand  the  difference  between  them. 

If  we  ask,  why  the  world  is  called  wicked, 
we  shaU  find  it  to  be  such  from  the  nature  and 
manners  of  its  inhabitants:  for  the  world,  as  it 
means  the  system  of  the  visible  creation,  can 
have  no  harm  in  it.  There  can  be  no  wicked- 
ness, where  there  is  no  moral  agency  nor  free- 
dom of  action. 

From  tlie  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  effects  of  his 
fall,  the  state  of  man  by  nature  is  a  state  of  sin. 
The  scripture  is  so  express  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  A  disposition  ta 
evil  comes  into  the  world  with  every  man,  and 
is  as  a  seed,  which  brings  forth  its  fruit  through- 
out the  course  of  his  life.    Many  evil  passions 

disturb 
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disturb  and  agitate  his  mind ;  and  frongi  the  ig- 
norance or  darkness  which  prevails  in  him^  he 
knows  not  that  he  is  to  resist  them  in  order  to 
Ills  peace  and  happiness^  nor  hath  he  ability  so 
to  do,  if  he  did  know  it.  The  worst  and  the 
most  violent  of  all  his  passions  is  pride,  which 
affects  superiority,  and  delights  in  vain  shew 
and  pompous  distinction;  whether  it  be  that  of 
wealth,  or  honour^  or  wisdom.  Covetousness 
disposes  him  to  take  all  he  can  to  himself,  and 
pay  no  regard  to  the  wants  of  others  -,  whence 
the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  in  which 
men  plunder  and  destroy  One  another;  not  know- 
ing the  way  of  peace,  which  consists  only  with 
restraint,  and  must  be  taught  them  from  above ; 
tli€  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known,  saith  the 
scripture* 

Man  knows  all  things  by  education,  buit  no- 
thing by  nature,  except,  as  the  Apostle  saith^ 
what  he  knoweth  naturally  as  a  brute  beast. 
The  worldj  as  we  see  it  now,  is  under  the  re- 
straint of  laws,  which  in  some  countries  are 
better  in  themselves  and  better  executed  than 
mothers:  but  if  there  were  no  laws  and  no 
governments  to  execute  them,  then  we  should 
^ee  what  a  scene  of  destruction  and  misery  this 
world  would  ^  be,  through  the  sinfulness  of 
man's  nature*  Fraud,  rapine,  and  cruelty, 
t)  D  2  those 
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thosie  three  dreadful  monsters,  make  strange  ha* 
Vock  ^toi'dhgst  us,  notwithstanding  the  laws 
4tid  regulitlons  of  sttciety:  What  theri  would 
this  world  \it  wittibut  them? 

With  respect  to  God^  the  state  of  rban  is  k 
State  of  rebelEon,  alienation,  arid  co>ndismtia- 
tioh.  His  w4ys  arc  so  bppositie  to  ^t  will  of 
Crod,  that  he  is  said  to  be  at  eninity  With  him. 
Hehiis  ho  ^fiance  With  his  Miiber,  eithfer  as  i 
child^  asubjett,  or  a  Servant;  btit  bemg  tinder 
i  gehemal  few  of  dSsobediehte,  tan  inheift  ndi. 
thirig  from  <5dd  but  wrath  and  puhishiheht. 

Yoti  ^iU  ^e  this  kccouht  Vferifieid  fev  tfiii 
Jylainest  declarations  ttf  the  iSeriptute*.— F frst; 
$s  to  the  enmity  of  the  woiid  agimst  G>dd.  IJ 
the  zao?'ld  hate  yon,  saith  our  Lord  when  he 
came  to  save  it,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before 
it  hated  you.  Secondly,  as  to  their  alienation 
or  departure  *  from  all  alliance  With  Ynm—yak 
that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies  fh 
i/our  minds  by  zvicked  zvorJcs;  saith  SuPaui^ 
Col.  i.  21  f  and  again,  speaking  of  the  natural 
is'tate  of  the  Ephesianshtforc  their  conversion>he 
describes  them  as  aiiens  and  straftgersfrom  the 
tovenants  of  promise,  having  fioKope,  and  with- 
"out  God  in  the  world.  In  Which  passage,  there 
is  something  ferther  than  a^iSpdars  from  the 
K)uijd  of  the  Words  5  for  whfen  wfe  read>  zvitA-^ 

out 
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out  God  in  the  world,  the  words,  in  the  worlds 
are  emphatical,  and  denote  this  wicked  world, 
such  as  we  have  been  describing  it,  .of  which 
they  that  are  members  must  of  course  be  withr 
out  God,  and  ^^ithout  hope:  they  belong  to  a 
society  which  knows  him  not. 

Then,  thirdly,  that  the  wprid  is  ufider  coii- 
demnation ;  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  saith 
^t.  Paul,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with 
the  world:  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
world,  as  such,  is  under  condemnation,  and 
can  expect  nothing  of  God,  but"  punishment 
for  sin.  ^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  reyieiy  of 
this  society  called  the  world.  It  is  composed  of 
men  lost  by  the  fall ;  disposed  to  ^11  manner  of 
evili  ignorant  of  the  way  of  peace;  at  epqiity 
with  God,  and  with  one  another;  dplightjng 
thepisplyes  in  the  pride  of  appearance,  and  th^ 
vanity  of  distinction.  In  a  word,  the  wfioie 
xcorld  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  they  that  are 
condemned  for  sin  will  be  condemned  will] 
the  world,  whbse  condejpnation,  thprefofe,  is  a 
thing  of  course.  ^Vh^t  human  philosophy  may 
say  of  thi^  description  .of  the  world,  we  are  not 
to  regard:  if  it  is  the  4e5>cription  whiph  stands 
ip  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  not  to  consider 
V^'hat  men  may  say  of  it.  A  proud  world  will 
p  p  3  never 
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never  be  pleased  to  see  an  humiliating  descrip-* 
tion  of  itself. 

Such  then  is  the  world,  and  such  are  we  allj^ 
so  fer  as  we  are  ipembers  of  it.  God  therefore 
of  his  infinite  mercy  takes  us  out  of  this  wicked 
society,  and  translates  us  into  another.  He 
delivers  us  from  the  power  of  darkness y  and 
translates  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  som 
and  without  this  translation  we  are  inevitably 
lost.  You  are  here  to  observe,  that  the  king^ 
dom  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  names  of  his  church  i 
and  they  that  are  in  it,  as  it  is  distinguished  frpni 
the  world,  are  called  children  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  nature  is  totally  different  from  the  kingdonis 
of  this  world  (of  which  we  shall  see  more  herer 
after)  for  as  the  world  is  called  wickedy  so  the 
church  is  called  holy,  and  all  the  holiness  that 
can  be  in  man,  must  he  derived  from  thence. 
If  we  enquire  how,  and  in  what  respects,  the 
church  is  holy,  we  find  it  must  be  so  from  its 
relation  to  God.  It  is  called  \ht  church  of  God, 
and  he  beingj  holy,  every  thing  that  belongs  tQ 
him  must  b^  so.  of  course.  And  further,  it  is  a 
society,  or  body,  of  which  the  Hojy  Spirit  i$ 
the  life^  and  this  life  being  communicated  tQ 
those  who  are  taken  into  the  church,  they  are 
thereby  made  partakers  of  an  holy  life,  which 
is  elsewhere  Qallcd  the  life  of  Gods  from  which 

*       /  lit> 
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Efe  they  are  alienated  who  are  out  of  this  so- 
ciety. It  is  holy  in  its  sacraments ;  our  baptism 
is  an  holy  baptism,  from  the  HolySpirit  of  Godj 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  holy  sacrifice:  the  or- 
dinance of  absolution  is  for  the  forgiveness  of 
past  sin,  that  the  members  of  the  church  may 
be  recovered  from  sin  to  a  state  of  holiness,  and 
peace  with  God.  The  church  is  holy  in  its 
priesthood ;  all  the  offices  of  which  are  for  tha 
sanctification  of  the  people. 

The  contrary  nature  of  the  two  societies  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  will  now  be  better  un- 
derstood, when  they  are  compared  together. 
In  the  one,  men  are  in  a  lost  condition;  in  the 
other,  they  are  in  a  state  of  salvation :  for  as  the 
world  is  alienated  from  God,  the  church  is  in 
alliance  and  covenant  with  him,  and  partaker 
of  his  promises.  As  the  world  is  under  con- 
demnation, the  church  is  under  grace  and  par- 
don of  sin :  its  baptism  washes  away  original 
sin,  and  gives  a  new  birth  to  purity  and  righ- 
teousness s  its  .other  sacrament  of  the  Lord'g 
supper  maintains  that  spiritual  life  wjiich  is 
begun  at  baptism,  as  meat  and  drink  supp'  rt 
the  life  we  receive  at  our  natural  birth.  As 
the  world  is  without  hope^  the  Christian  hath 
hope  in  deaths  through  the  Resurrectipn  of 
ilJhrist,  and  is  assured,  that  he  who  is  united  to 
D  D  4  the 
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the  life  of  Qod  e^  never  die :  for  God  is  not; 
the  God  f^  the  de^,  Imt  of  t^e  living.  ^Ybile^ 
the  wiclced  are  to  perish  with  the  wprld  wluch 
they  inhabit^  the  chil4fen  of  God  fire  ]ieir$ 
with  Christ  qf  an  eternal  kingdom 

The  Church  is  also  holy,  when  by  the  word 
Piurch^  we  understand  the  building  or  place  iq 
which  the  people  assei^ble  to  accomplish  the 
service  of  Qod.    As  the  wprld,  on  the  other 
|iand,  hfith  always  had  its  unholy  jUapes  qf 
assembly,    its  theatre^^    its  idol  temples.  Sec. 
which  unsanctify  ?md  pollute  those  who  fre- 
quent them.     Under  the  Jewish  State  of  the 
Church,  the  temple  is  called  the  hob/  temple^ 
QX  holy  place;  fffeb.J   and  a  part  of  it  was 
palled  the  most  holy  place.     Our  Saviour  alio^^s 
that  the  ttmplQ  sanctified  the  goldj  which  was 
offered  in  it,  and  consequently  all  other  pflFerr 
ings  and  sacrifice$  there  made.     Now,  if  that 
temple  was  hply,  whose  glory  wa3  to  be  done 
away,  certainly  the  plape  of  christian  worship, 
palled  the  Church,    i^iist  be  holy  also.     For 
why  w^s  the  Tempip  at  Jerusalem  holy,  but 
because  the  presence  of  God  attended  it?  And 
has  he  not  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  us  ? 
And  qust  not  our  churches  therefqre  b^  holy 
upon   the  same  account?    And  are  they  not 
guilty  of  a  great  sin,  who  treat  any  church  Witl^ 

irreverence  ? 


Iwvfirenoe?  Much  mofe  if  Acy  d^spis^  or  de- 
cile it  ?  Fc»r  it  is  ssm4  he  </(a^  d^leth  th^  temi 
pie  o/Godj  him  shall  God  destroy . 

But  nothing  will  shew  us  the  difference  be* 
jtween  the  world  ^T>d  the  church  so  effectually, 
^s  when  we  consider  who  is  at  the  he^d  of  eacl| 
society.  Christ  isihckeadofikechwch^  and 
the  Devil  is  the  priiiq^  o/thi^uwrld,  who  is  also 
jcalled  the  God  of  this  tvorld.  .  They  whp  are  in 
the  church,  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Christf 
which,  though  not  o/"  this  world,  as  not  deriving 
its  power  from  thence,  is  yet  in  the  world* 
They  who  are  of  tfii^  zvorld^  are  in  the  kingdoni 
pf  Satan,  and  under  his  pQWer:  as  the  heathen^ 
are  ^aid  to  have  been  before  they  were  redeemed 
from  it,  and  brought  over  to  the  ^LHigdom  of 
God:  which  translatipn  was  signified  by  the  re« 
4iefnption  pf  the  Hebrews,  frpn;  omder  ^ 
power  of  Pharaoh. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  respective  characteisj 
of  the  bead  of  thi^  cbfttch,  aq4  th?  priiiqe  of  this 
world,  93  they  ar^  described  under  a  variety  of 
names,  th^  ppppsitipn  i^  v?^b49^u1j  apdit  will 
be  found  very  ipstr^ctive,  becau^  th?re  is  the 
same  opposition  betwixt  the  children  of  each. 

Thp  head  of  the  church  is  cal^d  Jesus  thQ 
Saviour :  the  head  of  this  world  is  a  destrqj/erf, 
in  Hebrew,  4^ad40n:  ii|  Qreek,  4pollr/o72. 

The 
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The  one  is  the  true  lights  that  is,  a  ^iritual 
%ht  to  the  soul  of  man  ^  the  other  is  the  prince 
^darkness.  ' 

The  one  is  a  ^Aq5A(?rrf,  gathermg  the  Iambs 
with  his  arm,  and  feeding  his  flock;  the  other 
is  a  lion  who  goeth  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
'  The  one  is  a  lambs  meek,  innocent,  and 
^otless:  the  other  is  a  serpent;  deceitful,  sub- 
tile,  and  with  poison  under  his  Kps, 

The  one  is  the  physician  of  souls,  who  went 
about  healing  the  sick,  and  raising  the  dead: 
the  other  is  the  inflicter  of  diseases,  bowing  men 
down  with  infirmities ;  binding  them  with  the 
bonds  of  affliction ;  and  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning;  for  he  brought  death  into  the 
world,  by  the  temptation  of  man  in  Paradise. 
Men  murder  individuals;  but  Satan  murders  af 
whole  world  at  once:  and  is  the  prince  of  mur^ 
derers. 

The  one  delivers  men  who  are  under  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  the  other  is  the  tempter y  who  leads 
them  into  it.  And  as  the  one  is  the  advocate  of 
sinners,  interceding  for  them  as  their  pr/V^/ and 
mediator;  the  other  is  the  grand  accuser ^  who 
is  therefore  called  the  Devil^  which  signifies  an 
accuser. 
And  lastly  (for  I  think  we  need  go  no  faip- 

ther 
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tlier  at  present)  the  one  is  the  truth,  the  o&er 
is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.  * 

The  like  difference  is  found  in  the  children 
of  this  world,  and  the  children  of  t  e  kingdom 
of  God;  that  is,  between  the  wicked  worlds 
who  are  under  the  power  of  Satan^  and  the  Ho^ 
Church,  which  is  the  fiocJc  of  Christ,  and  takes 
him  for  its  pattern.  It  cannot  be  otherwise; 
the  spirit  of  the  head  must  be  diffused  througk 
the  members:  and  you  will  see  it  to  be  true: 
first,  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Church  of 
Christ;  whose  disciples  are  taught  to  relieve 
one  another  in  their  wants,  and  save  one  another 
in  their  distress;  rejoicing  and  suffering  together, 
as  the  members  of  the  same  body ;  and  doin^ 
good  unto  all  men.  His  ministers  Breshepherds^ 
his  followers,  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity; 
iVere  accounted  and  treated  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter^  and  were  patient  and  unresisting. 
They  exhort  and  encourage  one  another  to  good 
works,  and  being  united  together  under  a  bond 
of  peace,  their  charity  covereth  a  multitude  i^ 
Jins  ;  that  is,  it  hideth  and  conccaleth  the  many 
failings  of  their  brethren  for  the  lov^  of  Christ 
instead  of  aggravating  their  offences,  and  judg- 
ing them  unmercifully.  They  are  children  of 
}i|;ht,  wfio  derive  the  light  of  wisdom  from  the 
ff^ord  ofGod^  and  walk  openly  and  honestly, 

■       ■  ^  ■      as 
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^  m  the  d^y.  In  their  ccMiyeysation,  ^hey  are 
true  and  faithful,  and  give  you  a  direct  axu^pr^ 
uritbout  disguise  pr  subterfuge. 

Soch  ougfjt  to  be  the  members  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Christ;  this  is  the  pharactcr  intended 
for  them,  though  many  fall  short  of  it,  aqd 
some  tQtally  depart  from  it.     But  the  visible 
church  membership  of  men,  does  not  depend) 
upcHi  tbei|r  maimers  and  opinions^  nor  Ipdeed 
upon  «py  thing  they  can  do  ior  themselves; 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  by  his  ministers; 
80  that  a  man  in  a  holy  church  may  be  an 
unholy  m^n :  for  the  kingdom  of*  heaven,  or 
church  of  Christ,  is  like  a  net  cast  into  the  $ea> 
which  gathers  of  every   kind  both  bad  and 
good;   and  an  effectual  separation  i$  never 
made  between  them>  till  the  angels  drag  this 
n^t  to  the  ^hore,  to  gather  the  good  mtp  vesr 
^\s.,  and  c^st  the  bad  away.     If  we  bear  this 
case  in  niind,  it  will  deliver  us  from  a  grea|: 
deal  of  perplexity.     It  b  trif]y  ^  spp-ov\^ful  fact, 
that  the  children  of  God>  in  too  many  instances, 
depart  from  their  proper  character:  but  the 
character  proper  tp  the  world  is,  ip  all  res- 
pects, Uk^  th^j:  of  §atan,  vvigked  $^i^4  ^i^^ 
rable. 

As  thie  Devil  is  the  prince  of  this  world,  his 
children  set  their  a&(tiQX)s  upon  iti  ^d  it  ii^ 

the 
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the  main  purpose  of  their  Hv6s  to  obtain  ^n4 
enjoy  it  at  any  rate.  For  this  they  sell  their 
souls,  and  if  they  get  thte  world  iil  exchange^ 
ftey  think  they  are  gainers  by  the  bargain. 

As  he  is  thie  prince  of  darkness,  so  do  they 
fail  into  ignorance,  and  blindness  6f  heart,  and 
tevc  darkness  rather  than  light,  that  their  deeds 
may  not  be  reprovfed.  They  hate  the  word  of 
Gbd,  as  owls  ^nd  bats  hate  the  day-light;  tnd 
dispute  fieh:e!y  for  their  errors,  lest  infbrinatioA 
aiid  convicHcm  should  bring  thfem  to  i^peht- 
aiice. 

As  the  I^Vil  is  a  destroy er^  so  do  the  chil- 
dren of  this  wbrid  destroy  one  another.  Their 
wise  politics  pmduce  War  and  desolation ;  their 
€rT&[  and  delusion  of  ttind  stir  them  up  to  the 
persecution  of  the  servants  of  God:  and 
wherever  we  see  oppression,  and  cruelty,  and 
persecution,  there  we  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Devil,  the  father  of  {^rsfecut?on,  who,  by  vio- 
lence, will  terrify  and  compel,  Where  he  can- 
Aot  persuade. 

As  he  is  a  serpent,  so  Ws  children  are  a  ge- 
neration of  vipers,  double-tongued,  and  de- 
cettfial  J  smooth  and  liattering  on  some  occa- 
tiohs,  but  waiting  to  give  a  deadly  bite  when 
they  ire  oflPended  and  provoked.  Their  way  is 
crooked  and  uncertain,  like  the  path  of  a  ser- 
pent. 
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pent.  An  honest  man,  whose  path  i^  direct 
and  plain,  can  never  tell  what  to  make  o£ 
them>  because  they  pretend  to  be  goinjg  one 
way,  while  they  are  going  another ;  and  they 
often  gain  their  end  by  it  j  as  the  twistings  of 
&e  serpent  carry  him  to  the  point  he  aims  at 

As  Lucifer  fell  from  Heaven  for  rebellion, 
all  bis  children  are  impatient  under  authority  > 
and  in  this  capacity  they  are  called  sons  of 
Belial;  which  means,  that  they  can  bear  no 
superior.  Patience,  and  obedience,  and  sub- 
mission, are  essential  to  the  Christian  character* 
Christ  himself  is  our  pattern,  who  allowed 
that  the  power  of  Pilate,  so  unjustly  exercised, 
was  given  him  from  above,  and  submitted  to 
his  sentence,  when  he  could  have  struck  him 
dead  upon  his  bench.  But  resistance  is  the 
Devil's  doctrine,  and  the  world's  practice* 
The  Gospel  teaches  us,  that  the  things  which 
are  highly  esteemed  among  men  are  an  abo- 
mination in  the  sight  of  God,  and  here  we  sec 
it  verified;  nothing  is  more  detestable  to  the 
God  of  peace,  than  the  sin  of  rebellion  j  and 
nothing  is  more  magnified  and  applauded  by 
the  children  of  this  world ;  who  have  set  what 
they  call  the  power  of  the  people^  above  the 
power  of  God  Almighty.  He  ordains  goveni'- 
meat,  and  kings  are  bis  ministers j.  but  the 

people 
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people  are  told,  that  they  have  power  to  ovier- 
throw  his  ordinance,  and  judge  his  vice-ge- 
sents. 

A%  the  Devil  is  a  tempter^  his  children  act 
under  him  in  that  capacity:  most  wicked  men 
have  a  strange  desire  to  make  all  others  as 
wicked  as  themselves.  The  world  is  6i}l  of 
seducers,  who  tempt  men  to  false  principles, 
and  immorality  of  life.  Some  get  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  corruption  of  other  people ;  and 
most  infidels  and  heretics  are  so  diligent  in 
spreading  their  opinions,  that  if  the  friends  of 
truth  wore  equally  zealous,  the  world  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  against  them. 

As  the  Devil  is  the  grand  accuser,  so  doth 
the  world  delight  itself  in  evil-speaking.  Rail- 
ing and  slandering  is  their  great  anjusement. 
Evil  words  are  not  pointed  against  evil  things. 
The  world  delights  to  asperse  those,  who  are 
unlike  to  themselves.  There  never  was  a  good 
man,  nor  ever  will  be.  Who  was  not  evil 
spoken  of,  and  depreciated  in  the  judgment  of 
the  public;  and  the  rule  is  so  universal,  that 
our  Saviour  saith  to  all  Christians,  Woe  be  unto 
you,  when  all  men  speak  well  qfyou.  False 
|>rophets  were  well  spoken  of  by  the  people ; 
and  there  must  be  something  false  and  spurious, 

some 
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some  tvit  YoM  the  appiarnhce  cf  g&od^^  vA 
every  popular  dnracfeer  that  pleases  the  woridi 
As  the  Devil  is  the  father  of  lies^  so  all  tbejr 
tfiat  are  oFUie  Devil  are  llars^  ^ttrfao  tvitt  never 
Amie  a  scruple  of  a  fie  to  hurt  oldiefs^  aft  serve 
tiiemselves.  Hie  whdle  Heathen  leKgion  was 
ene  great  lie>  in  opposition'to  the  truth  of  the 
IMvfaie  kiw.  Much  evil  is  threateted  to  those 
Wbe  ^lit  evil  fot  g0t)d>  anti  good  for  evil ;  who 
Alike  the  hean  of  the  l%htexnis  safl>  by  pns- 
dicti^  evH  to  thefti,  Vfffd  by  ^omintig  happi->. 
faess  tlbd  prosperitf  to  the  vrkked.  llxescUd 
they  speefc  of  ttld,  who  were  calted->irfre  Pro^ 
phets  ;  and  it  Wbllld  be  h^ppy  fot  us  if  there 
were  hone  df  them  amongst  ufe :  but,  where- 
ever  they  are  fouhd,  they  dte  tJie  tnlnisters  df 
Satan :  and  how  fair  atid  fiiie  they  may  speak 
on  some  bccasibns^  It  is  ho  proof  tff  their  good^ 
hess;  i6x  S^ltah  is  ^hietifhes^  as  it  {^rves  his 
purpose^  tf^ansfdi^l^fied  into  ^n  mg^l  ff  tight, 
cind  afibcts  an  holy  and  heavenly  character^ 
i^d  tl^h  he  k  biost  z,  Devil,  because  he  can 
thost  deceive. 
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OF  THE  MEANS  OF  G^ACB,   ANP  THE  W^R,KS 

BY  WHICrH  TpE  CKURCH  OF,,C.IfRI3T  IS' TO 

BE  KNOWNv 

JtxAViNG  explained  the  nature  of  these\two 
societies^  the  Holy  Church  and  the  wicked 
World;  we  must  consider  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  the  marks  by  which  it  is  to  be 
'ktk)Wn;  It  is  promised,  thathexoho  believeth^ 
and  is  baptized^  shall  be  saved.  But  how  shaH 
we  have  this  baptism,  imless  'we  have  itirom 
those  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  baptize?  It 
is  also  promised,  hd  that,  eateth  my  fleshy  and 
^inketh  my  bloody  hath  eternal  life:  and  how 
*hall  we  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  from  the  Church,  to  whom  he  said,  when 
tie  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  Do  this 
in  remembrance  (^me?  This  being  the  com- 
,L  vox*.  IV,  E  E  memorative 
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memorative  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  can  be^ofiered  only  by  a  priest:  and  all  At 
world  cannot  make  a  priest.  The  ministers  of 
the  Old  Testament:  were  ordained  to  their  office 
by  an  immediate  Qommission  from  God  to 
Moses,  the  mediator  of  that  time  betwixt  God 
and  the  people.  The  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  ordained  by  Christ  himself; 
"  from  whom  the  authority  descended  to  others, 
and  shall  reach  through  a  variety  of  hands,  to 
the  end  of  the  war  Id. 

lilris  is  the  way  God  hdtfi  been  pleased  to 
take,  to  make  men  holy,  and  bring  thetn  to 
himself,  through  this  dangerous  world,  as  he 
brot^ht  Noah  and  his  family  out  c^  the  old 
worid  into  the  new,  by  means  of  an  ark>  which 
was  a  figure  of  his  Church,  It  is- therefore  of 
infinite  consequence,  that  we  should  be  able  td 
know,  with  certainty,  whether  we  are  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it.  If  we  are  out  of  it,  ^e  are 
in  the  world.  If  we  had  been  out  of  the  ark^ 
\ve  should  have  been  drowned.  It  is  ti'ue,  w<r 
may  be  in  the  Church,  and  yet  be  lost;  foe  was 
not  Ham  in  the  ark,  who  was  a  rcprobate^ 
But  if  we  are  out  of  the  Church,  haw  can  we 
be  saved  ? 

I  would  not,  for  the  whole  world,  unworAjr 
^  I  am;  I  say>  I  would  not,  for  titic  whole 

world. 
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world,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  it>  be  In  doubt, 
whether  I  was  translated^  or  not,  into  the  kin]^- 
dom  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  not  be  in  doubt, 
whether  I  have  the  Sacraments y  or  whether  I 
have  them  not.  But  how  can  I  be  sure  in  this 
case,  unless  I  know  ivhat  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  J  where  it  is  to  be  found;  and  what  are  the 
Tnarks  bjr  which  it  may  be  known?  Many 
strange  abuses  in  religion  have  arisen  on  occa- 
sion, and  under  the  specious  name  of,  the  Re^ 
formation^  a  very  good  word ;  but  it  hath  been 
applied  to  a  great  many  bad  things,  even  to 
madness  and  blasphemy.  We  are  fallen  into 
times  when  some  say,  fo,  here  is  Christy  or,  loy 
there;  \ni)\t  desert;  or  in  the  secret  chambers ; 
and  are  bid  to  take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  us. 
What  a  terrible  case  should  we  be  in,  if  we  had 
no  sufficient  warnings  given  to  ui,  and  no  rule 
to  go  by !  But  as  the  lightning  which  cometh 
fixMft  the  East  shineth  unto  the  West,  so  plain 
and  notorious  was  the  establishment  of  Christ'^ 
kingdom  in  this  world  ;  together  with  the  form 
of  its  constitution,  arid  the  orders  of  its  ministry, 
in  all  the  Countries  wherever  it  was  planted* 
If  would  he  unreasonable;  indeed  it  would  be 
lamentable;  it  would  seem  as  if  God  had 
mocked  us,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  his  mercy, 
B  £  2  that 
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that  he  should  publish  a  way  of  salvation,  and 
Jeave  it  uncertain  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

From  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  Gospel,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Church  should  be  a  society 
obscure  and  hard  to  be  distinguished.     Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,  said  Christ  to  his  disci- 
ples, a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid., 
Light  is  sure  to  shew  itself;  and  it  comes  in 
strait  lines,  which  direct  us  to  its  source.     A 
city  placed  upon  a  mountain  is  so  elevated 
above  other  objects,  that  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  find  it ;  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  miss  it ;  it 
cannot  be  hid:  and  Christian  people  in  all  ages 
seem  to  have  agreed,  that  it  shall  not  be  hid : 
for  when  we  approach  a  city  in  any  part  of 
Christeudom,  the  churches  are  generally  first 
seen  towering  over  all  other  buildings. 

Christ  has  given  us  a  precept,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  we  should  tell  our  case 
to  the  Church :  but  unless  it  be  known  what  and 
where  the  Church  is,  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
precept  therefore  supposes,  that  the  Church 
must  be  known  to  us.  The  same  must  follow 
from  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. — Obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
overyouy  and  submit  yourselves :  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account. 
Chap.  xiii.  17.     The  Rulers  of  the   Church 

must 
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must  therefore  be  known  to  us :  for  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  do  our  duty,  and  submit 
ourselves  to  them,  unless  we  ire  sure  who  they 
are. 

Xhe  Church  then  must,  in  its  nature,  be  a 
society  manifest  to  all  men.  Some  may  slight 
it,  and  despise  it,  and  refuse  to  hear  it ;  but 
they  cannot  do  even  this,  unless  they  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found. 

When  we  enquire  more  particularly  what  the 
Church  is,  it  may  be  best  to  proceed  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do  in  some  other  cases;  first,  to 
learn  what  it  is  not ;  that  we  may  go  upoh 
right  ground,  and  understand  with  morb  cer- 
tainty what  it  is. 

'  The  Church  then,  ais  a  society,  is  not  the 
work  of  man ;  nor  can' it  possibly  be  s6.  I  hiave 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  my  reasonings  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  distinction  betwixt  the 
Church  and  the  World,  as  two  separate  parties. 
The  Church  is  so  named*,  because  it  is  called 
or  choseyioiit  afxht  world.  *Till  it  is  so  called 
out  of  the  wprld,  it  hath  no  being ;  but  it  can- 
not call  itself,  any  more  than  a  man  can  bring ' 
himself  into  the  world. 

Our  Christian  calling  is  as  truly  the  work  of 
God,  and  as  much  independent  of  ourselves  as 
E  E  3  our 

*  lo  Greek  £x](^1l0'i«. 
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our  natural  birth.    The  Church  must  have  oiw 
ders  in  k  for  the  work  of  the  ministry :  but  no 
man  can  ordain  himself»  neither  can  he  (qf  lumr 
self)  ordain  another,  because  no  man  can  give 
wh^at  he  hath  not.     How  shall  they  preach, 
saith  the  Scripture,  unless  they  he  sent  ?    An^ 
again,  720  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself ,  but 
he  that  ?>  called  of  God,  as  was  Jaron^    Nay, 
even  Christ  glofnfied  not  himself  to  be  made  an 
High  Priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him^  thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  haxx  I  begoit^t  thee.   'Rip 
Church  inust  h^ye  promises s  wi^opt  ^hich  it 
can  h^ye  no  reason  or  encouragement  to  act: 
but  no  map  c;^  give  it  those  prOipises ;  which 
are  exceeding  great  and  precious.    The  Church 
'  must  have  power,  vvithout  which  it  can  do 
JiOthing  to  any  eflfect :  but  there  is  M  power 
but  of  God.    It  must  have  power  to  forgive 
sins  ',  the  forgiveness  qf  sins  in  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  being  an  article  of  iJie  Apostles 
Creed:  but  who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  only  f 
It  must  act  in  the  name  of  God,  or  not  at  all ; 
because  it  acts  for  the  salvation  of  man :  but 
no  man  can  act  in  the  name  of  God,  but  by 
God's  appointment.     No  ambassador  ever  sent 
himself,  or  took  upon  him  to  sign  or  seal  trea- 
ties and  covenants  (such  as  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  are)  without  being  sent  3  that  is, 

without 
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without  receiving  aatbortty  so  to  do>  frqm  an 
higher  power.  The. act  would  be  so  far  from 
beneficial^  that  it  would  be  trea8onq.ble.  If 
an  atmy  were  to  raise  itself  without  commis* 
sionsi  what  would  such  an  army  be  but  a  com* 
pany  of  banditti^  leagued  together  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  hqnest  subjects  of  an  esta* 
blished  community  ? 

Nothinjg  therefore  is  plainer,  on  these  con«^ 
siderationsy  than  that  the  Church  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  from  man.  It  is  no  human  insti" 
tution;  and  as  it  acts  under  God,  if  it  acts  at 
all;  it  must  act  by  his  authority  and  appoint* 
ment.  It  is  property  called  the  Church  of  God, 
(of  the  living  Godwin  op^sitibnta  the  profane 
societies  seif^erected  fpr  the  woi%hip  of  dead 
idols)  and  mankind  niig^t  as  reasonably  pre* 
sume  to  make  God's  World  ati  to  make  God's 
Church.  ;  ,      i       .  " 

^  Farther  enquiry  WiU  shew  us  that  the  Church 
iino  ccmfused  multitude  of  people^  independent 
of  one  another^  and  subject  to  no  common 
rules:  but  a  regular  society,  like  to  other  so« 
cieties,  in  some  respects,  and  unlike  them  all  in  ' 
others.  It  is  called  a  body,  a  family,  a  city,  ^ 
kingdom.  A  body  is  a  regular  structure,  the 
limbs  of  which  being  joined  together,  are  sub- 
ordinate and  subservient  to  one  another,  and  are 
animated  by  the  same  soul  or  spirit.  So  saith 
£  £  4  the 
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the  Apostle^^r  by  one  ^pink  me  are  nil  baptized 
into  one  body.     1  Oar.  xii.  l!3.     It  being  also 
called  k  family,  the  members  of  it  must  have 
some  common  relation  to  one  another:  being 
called  a  city,  it  nmst  be  incorporated  under  some 
cotntafn^  lams  ;  and  being,  z  kingdom y  it>niU8t 
have  some  ibrm  of  ^oz^^moim/  and  magi^tracf. 
Families^  cities^  and  kingdoms  are  societies ) 
and  the  Churchy  being  represented  by,  them, 
must  be  a  lingular  society..   But.  in. this  the 
Church  differs  from  all  other  societies^ .  because 
thqy  belong! to  this  world, c and  itheir  rights  and. 
privileges  are  confined    to  It:   whereas,   the 
Church  extends  tdihoth  worlds,  the.  visible  and 
the  inyisible,  and  is  partlyion' earth,  and  partly 
in  Heaven, .  Ijq  its  earthly  members,  it  is  visible  j 
in  its  rUlerSj.it  is  vigdble;    in  its  worship,  it  is 
visible  J.  in  its  sacraments, .  itis  visible.  But  be* 
ing  also  a  spiritual  society,  it  hath  a  /{/J?  which 
It  hidden,  and  in  the  inwaiid  and  spiritual  Grace 
of  all  its  outward  ordinanaes  it  is  invisible.    As 
a  kingdom  in. which  God; is  Judge,  and  Christ 
is  a  Mediator,  and  Angels  and  Saints  departed, 
are  members;  it  takes  in  the  heaven  itself,  and 
is  frhe  heavenly  Jerusalem^vitiicYih  tho^motker  oj 
Its  alls   insomuch,  that  when  we  are  admitted 
into  it,  our  conversation  is  in  Heaven,  and  the 
Angels  of  Heaven  are  our  fellouhservantss  all 

m^ing 
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making*  <5i\er  great  family  under  Jesus  Christ,  in 
wbom^  all  things  are  gathered  together  in  one^ 
both  which  are  in  Heaven^  and  which  are  on 
earth:  on  which  consideration,  what  is  rightly 
done  in  the  Church  on  earth,  stands  good  in 
Heaven,  as  if  it  had  been  done  there;  and  the 
Apostfefr  of  Christ  received  from  Tiirn  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  x>f  Heaven^  with  a  power  ofbind* 
ing  and  loosing^  which  extends  toHeaven  itself: 
ind  when  Christians  go  to  Heaven,  they  are  not 
earried  into  a  new  society,.for  they  are  already, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  translated  into  it  by 
baptismj  whence  the  Apostle  speaks  of  thei? 
translation,  not  as  a  thing  expected,  but  even 
nowbrought to  pass.  He  hath  translated tis, S(e^ 
ecLi.13. 

The  Church  doth  also  diflFer  from  other  so- 
ci6ties,iin  that  it  is  catholic  or  universal)  it  ex* 
tends  to.  ail  places,  and  all  times,  and  is  not 
confined^  to  the  people  of  any  nation,  ,or  condir 
tion  of  life,  but  takes  in  Jews,  Greeks,  andt 
Barbarians,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and 
the  free  ;  and  is  therefore  properly  signified  in 
one  of  our  Saviour's  parables  by  an  inn,  where 
all  that  offer  themselves  are  accepted.  The 
commission  df  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  was  to 
teach  find  baptize  all  nations. 

The  Church  being  a  kingdom,  not  of  this 

world. 
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world,  IS  of  a  spiritual  natme^and  in  that  capa- 
city it  is  invisible ;  but  as  a  kingdom  m  thU 
world,  it  is  visible,  and  must  have  a  vi^Ue  ad« 
ministration.  To  know  what  this  is,  and 
whence  its  authority  is  derived,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  gospel  itself. 

Jesus  Christ  was  sent  fiom  Heavto  by  the 
Father,  and  invested  with  the  glory  of  the 
priesthood  by  an  actual  consecration,  when  the 
spirit  descended  upon  him.  As  the  Father 
hath  sent  him,  so  did  he  send  his  disciples,  and 
gave  them  authority  to  send  others :  so  that  the 
Church  which  followed,  derived  its  authority 
from  the  Church  which  Christ  firsi  planted  in 
the  world ;  and  the  Church  at  this  day  must 
derive  its  authority  after  the  same  manner,  "by 
succession  from  the  Church  which  went,  before ; 
the  line  extending  from  Christ  himself  to  the 
end  of  the  world :  lo,  said  he,  /  am  with  tfou 
nlways,  unto  the  end  of  the  zoorld:  certainly, 
not  with  those  very  persons,  who  all  soon  died, 
but  with  those  who  should  succeed,  and  be  ac- 
counted for  the  same ;  for  a  body  corporate 
.never  dies,  till  its  succession  is  extinct*. 

Our 

*  "Take  away  this  succession,  and  the  Clergy  noay  as 
well  be  ordained  by  one  person  as  another :  a  number  of 
women  may  as  well  give  them  a  divine  commiasion ; — ^bot 
they  are  no  more  Priests  of  God,  than  tfaofe  who  pretend  to 

make 
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-  Our-  Saviottr  ^t  first  ordained  Ais  twelve 
Apostles  according  to  tbe  nmribcr  of  the  trtb^ 
<>f  the  Church  of  Israel.  Afterwards  he  or- 
dained other  sieventy,  according  t6  the  nutiifaer 
of  the  Elders,  whom  Moses  appointed  as  hifc 
asfiistaots.  When  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  was 
tnuHiplied,  seven  deacons  were  ordained,  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  te 
preach,  and  baptize,  and  minister,  in  distribute 
ing  th«j  alms  of  tiie  Church.  Her^  then  Wc 
bave:  three  o^d^rs  qf  men,  each  distinct  from 
ibc  other  J  thi!  twelve  Apostles,  the  seventy^ 
•Disciples,  and  the  sevea. Deacons^  and  by 
these  the^  first  Christian  Church  iii  Jerusalem 
was  govismed  and  admiabtered*.  The  Apostles 
were  superior  in  office  to  the  Disciples ;  he-* 
cause,  when  Judas  fell  finm  the  apostleship,  one 
was  chosen  by:  lot  out  of  the  Disciples  into  th^ 
apostleship ;  th^  Deacons  were  inferior  to  bodv; 
and  it  appears-that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
laying  6n  of  the  hands  of  the  twelve  Apostles ; 
for  it  is  said,  Afts  vi.  2,  *rthe  Twelve  called  the 
multitude  of  the  Disciples  unto  them,"  8cc.-^ 

That 

make  them  so.  If  we  had  lost  tbe  Scriptures^  it  would  be 
wery  well  to  make  as  good  books  as  we  couldj  and  come  as 
near  tbem  as  possible :  but  then  it  would  not  only  be  fofiy, 
but  presumption^  to  call  them  the  word  of  God.*'  See  the 
Mimfd  LettiftBthiBisbof  of  Bangor:  Postscript. 
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That  the  Apostles  appointed  others  t<>  succeed 
to  their  own  order>  Is  evident  from  the  case  of 
Timothy ;  who  in  the  ancient  superscription,  at 
the.  end  of  the  second  Epistle,  is  said  to  have 
been;  ordained  the, first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
the  EpHesians.  He  is  admonished  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man;  therefore  he  had  power 
to  ordain  .v  and  he  is  likewise  admonished  not 
to  receive  an  accusation  against  an  Elder  (or 
Presbyter),  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses : 
therefore  he  had  a  judicial  authority  ovfer  that 
order.  Diregtibns  are  givenwith  respect-to  the 
Deacons  of  the  same  Church;  therefore  j  in  the 
fost  Church  of  the  Ephesians,  there  was  a 
Bishop,  with  Elders  and  Deacons  under  him  ; 
as  in  the  Church  which  began  at  Jerusaiem, 
there  was  the  order  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Disci- 
ples, and  of  the  Deacons.  In  the  Christian 
Church,  throughout  the  world,  we  find  these 
three  orders  of  ministers  for  fifteen  hundred 
years,  without  interruption.  The  fact  therefore 
is  undeniable,  that  the  Church  has  been  go- 
verned by  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  from 
the.  Apostles  downwards;  and  where  we  find 
these  orders  of  ministers  duly  appointed,  the 
word  preached,  and  the  sacraments  adminis- 
tered, there  we  find  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
its  form,  and  its  authority. 

The 
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The  wisdom  of  God  is  here  very  evident,  in 
appointing  the  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which 
was  of  his  own  appointment  so  long  before.-— 
That  there  might  be  no  uncertainty  in  a  case 
of  such  consequence  to  the  souls  of  men,  there 
was  no  novelty,  but  a  continuation  of  the  like 
administration  with  that  which  had*  all  along 
been  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  Church. 
Aaron  was  an  High  Priest^  with  a  ministry  pe- 
culiar to  himself;  under  him  there  was  an  order 
of  Priests,  twenty-four  in  number,  who  served 
by  course  in  the  daily  sacrifices  and  devotions 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  ;  and  these  were 
assisted  by  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Levites.  As 
the  law  had  its  passover,  its  baptisms,  its  in- 
cense, its  sacrifices,  its  consecrations,  its  bene- 
dictions, all  to  be  realized.under  the  sacraments 
and  o^erings.of  the  gospel;  so  its  ministry  was 
but  a  pattern  of  the  ministry  which  is  now 
amongst  us ;  and  we  cannot  mistake  the  one, 
if  we  have  an  eye  to  the  other;  such  is  the 
goodness  of  God  in  directing  and  keeping  us, 
through  all  the  confusions  of  the  latter  days, 
by  a  rule  of  such  great  antiquity,  to  the  way  of 
truth,  and  keeping  us  in  it.  ' 

.  The  great  use  of  the  Church  is  to  receive  an^ 

minister 
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minbter  to  the  saivadon  of  those  who  are  taken 
out  of  the  world:  but  this  it  cannot  do  without 
thfe  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  -,  the  Church 
is  there&ve  as  aninstrameht^  or  candlestick^  for 
the  holding  and  prescnring  of  this  sacred  light. 
It  is  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truths 
not  as  if  it  had  any«right  of  making  or  imposing 
doctrines  of  its  own;  for  the  ground  and  the 
pillar  do  not  make  the  roof,  they  only  support 
it ;  nor  doth  the  candlestick  make  the  Ught,  it 
only  holds  the  light.  And  diese  similitade^ 
will  be  found  just^  if  we  pursue,  then!  fiarther  j 
£br  as  when  the  pillars  are  remoyed,  the  build* 
ing  must  fall ;  and  when  the  lamp  or  the  can- 
dlestick  is  broken,  the  light  will  be  extinct :  so 
if  the  Church  be  taken  away,  the  truth  falls 
along  with  it ;  as  we  have  seen,  and  do  see,  in 
this  country.  Our  Quakers,  who  are  farthest 
from  the  Church,  are  totally  departed  from  the 
truth  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  many  of  those 
separate  congregations,  who  were  Puritans 
and  Believers  in  the  last  age,  are  Socinians  and 
Infidels  in  this :  a  consideration  which  should 
prevail  upon  sincere  pe6ple  of  all  persuasions, 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  to  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  unite 
against  the  Socinians,  who  are  the  comflK>n*^ene« 

mies 
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mies  of  all  Christian  people^  and  are  ndw  endea* 
vouring  to  overthrow  the. faith  of  our  creeds 
and  articles.  .   ia\ 

Wheii  we  speak  of  the  use  of  the  Church, 
we  should  never  forget  the  great  benefit  and  in« 
forniatioh  which  arises  from  ^t  fasts  zxiAfestU 
vals  of  the  Church;  (totally  neglected  by  the 
sectaries)  by  the  course  of  which,  the  piety  of 
Christians^  is  directed  to  all  the  great  subjects  of 
the  gospel:  some  of  which  might  otherwise 
never  be  revived  in  our  thoughts  during  the 
whole  year.  But  the  Church  spends  its  yeas 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  follows  him  in  fkitfa^ 
through  all  the  great  works  of  his  mediatorial 
office,  from  his  advent  to  the  sending  down  of 
the  Holy  Qhost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On 
this  ground,  the  work  of  Mr.  Nelson  is  of  great 
value  to  all  Christian  families ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope  it  will  never  fall  into  disuse  ^ 
though  all  persons,  fanatically  inclined,,  are  very 
cold  to  the  merits  of  it,  ahd  th^  sectaries,  if  ia 
to  be  supposed,  must  reject  it  on  their  own 
principles. 

Here  I  must  add,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
farther  manifest,  in  appointing  a  provision  for 
his  ministers,  ind^endent  qf  the  people.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  was  irom 
God  J  for  the  tythes  and  offerings,  on  which 

they 
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they  lived>  were  fiiist  dedicated  to  God,  and 
yrom  Am  transfbrred  fer  the  support  of  his  mi- 
nistry. So  doth  he  himself  state  the  case  by 
the  prophet:  Ye  have  robbed  mey  saith  he>  in 
iythes  and  offerings  s  as  if  they  were  his  own 
property:  and  so  they  were  j  for  being  dedi* 
cated  to  God,  the  first  proprietor  of  aU  things, 
they  belong  to  him  before  they  belong  to  his 
Church.  The  wisdom  and  piety  of  christian 
fiates  followed  the  rule  of  the  scripture  from 
the  earliest  times;  and  it  still  obtains  in  this 
country.  And  what  would  be  the  consequence 
if  it  were  not  so  ?  While  the  minister  depends 
only  upon  the  God  to  whom  he  is  accountable, 
he  dares  speak  the  truth :  but  where  he  is  de-> 
pendent  on  the  people,  and  the  people  are 
corrupt,  then  he  must  accommodate  himself  to 
their  fancy.  For  this  reason,  if  the  people  of  a 
congregation,  who  chuse  dieir  Qwn  minister, 
fall  into  heresy,  they  rarely  or  never  get  out  of 
it,  because  they  will  bear  no  teacher,  but  one 
who  is  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  will  flatter 
them  in  their  errors. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  but  to  shew  the  extent  of  its 
authority.  Every  society  must  have  power  over 
its  own  members,  to  admit  or  exclude  as  the 
case  requires:    it    Cannot   otherwise  subsist. 

The 
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The  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
always  exercised  the  power  of  excommunicat- 
ing notorious  offenders,  and  of  absolving  and 
restorihg  true  penitents.     Excommunication  is 
nothing  but  a  reversing  of  baptism ;  and  they 
who  have  authority  to  baptise,  must  have  au- 
thority to  excommuiiicate.     The  Church  must 
also  have  authority  in  directing  its  own  worship 
and  services,,  as  to  time,  place,  ceremonies. — ' 
Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order : 
but  what  IS  decency i  and  what  is  order y  is  not 
specified,  and  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Church.    The  Church  has  no 
,  authority  to  ordain  any  thing  contrary -to  the 
law  of  God;  nor  doth  the  law  of  God  depend 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church.    There  are 
three  sorts  of  things  about  which  the  Church  is 
conversant;  good^  bad,  ^nd  indifferent :  tho 
good  oblige  by  their  own  nature;  the  badxan-i^ 
not  be  enforced  by  any  authority:  therefore  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  extend. to  dungs 
indifferent,  that  is  to  order  and  discipline,  to 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  forms  of  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  such  like :   and  to  disobey  bcr 
cause  they  are  indifferent  is  to  deny  that  God 
hath  given  power  to  his  Church  to  regulate  any 
one  thing  whatsoever. 

Ought  we  not,  on  the  foregoing  considera- 
A^OL.  IV.  F  F  tions, 
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tioDSy  to  magnify  the  goodness  and  wisdemi  of 
Gody  who  hath  provided  a  Chi!irch  for  the  re- 
ception of  lost  mankind,  aad  ghren  to  it  the 
light  (^  truth,  and  the. means  of  grace?  N6 
subject  can  be  plainer  than  this-  of  the  nature 
and  constiti^ion  of  the  Church :  and  the  neces^ 
sity  of  its  minittrj  and  ordinances  to  the  salva^ 
lion  of  man,  and  the  preservation  of  truth,  cha^ 
fity,  peace,  and  godliness,  is  a&  clear  as.  the  sun; 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  for  us,  if  ali  * 
people  could  see  dus^  f  What  temptations,  cc^^ 
ruptions,  tumults,  and  miseriesy  would  it  pi^* 
vent  among^  maiddnd!  But  alas  I  Ihey  arct 
ever  ingenious  in  defeating  the  purposes  of  God 
for  their  own  good*^  They  have  way&  ^nd  ex-- 
^edients,  not  only  of  making  themselves  easy 
without  the  benefits  of  the  Cbristiian  ChuK:hj. 
bnt  of  actually  casting  them  all  off  wkh  a  high 
hand,  as  needless,  superstitious,  dangerous,  and* 
even  sinful,  and  anti-christian  y  not  helps  to 
salvation,  but  hindrances.  How  this  matfet 
is,  and  with  what  reasonings  they  deceive 
themselves ;  we  shall  discover  with  veiy  little 
inquiry. 
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THE  ERRORS,  WHICH  TEAfPT  MEK  TO  J-EAVE 
THE  CHURCH,  AND  ^AKE  THEM  EASY 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  SEPARATED  J^'ROM  XT. 

HE  ilieansof  ffMti  arid  the  promites  ci 
Qod,  being  witii  his  Cbutch,  they  Who  would 
be  made  p&rtBkera  of  thein>  must  apply  to  the 
Church:  and  who  would  not?  Who  would 
not  willingly  flee  from  Sodom  on  fire  to  take 
refuge  m  Zoar  ?  Wh^n  the  stomx  is  abroady 
the  bea^shave  sense  to  Ay  to  a  place  of  shelta^:' 
and  as  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  denoiuiuted  ag^inst^ 
this  wdrld^  men  must  be  enemies  to  themselves^ 
if  they  refuse  to  be  delivered  in  the  way  which 
God  hath  appoifited.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
this  wbfldy  if  we  thinli;.  all  men  are  friends  icy 
their  own  spiritual  intearest.  Mahjr  tvill  rathet 
have  recourse  to  their  own  imaginations:  and* 
F  F  2  when 
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when  pride  hath  got  possession  of  them>  they 
are  above  teing  directed;        ~  -i  - - 

The  example  of  Naaman  is  very  instructive 
on  this  part  of  our  subject.  When  he  was  or- 
"^  dered  to  seek  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  by  wash- 
ing seven  time^  in  Jorilan,  the  proud  Syrian  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  ceremony,  because 
he  could  not  see  how  it  should  have  any  effect. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  had  thought  better  of  it^ 
that  ceremony,  unaccountable  and  useless  as  it 
plight  seem  to  hi^  carnal  reason,  cured  him  of 
his  distemper.  By  the'  Church  and  its  ordi- 
nances, every  Christian  is  put  to  the  same  trial; 
whether  he  will  submit  to  such  things  as  reason 
cannot  account  for  ?  Whether  he  will  look  for 
an  effect,  to  which  the  cause  is  not  adequate, 
without  the  interj  osition  of  an  invisible  power? 
The  children  of  God  are  still  exercised  by  this 
trial.  Some  accept  the  terms  proposed ;  they 
believe  the  promises  of  CJod,  and  are  saved.— 
Of  the  rest,  some  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
saved  in  this  manner  ;  and  others  spend  their 
lives  in  vanity,  and  never  think  whether  they 
can  or  cannot.  Men  are  influenced  by  two 
principles  totally  opposite,  sight  znd  faith :  the 
Christian  walks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  the 
disputer  of  this  world  believes  nothing  but  what 
he  sees,  and  so  is  incapable  of  the  benefits  of 

Christianity. 
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Christianity.  It  does  not  appear  to  him  how 
power  can  come  from  Heaven,  and  be  deliver- 
ed down  in  succession  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  :  how  water,  which  washes  the  body, 
can  wash  axvay  sins  ;  how  bread  can  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  spiritual  life ;  so  he  lives  and  dies 
the  dupe  of  a  dead  philosophy,  which  admits  of 
nothing  spiritual  in  a  religion  whose  benefits 
are  all  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Church,  we  see  how 
necessary  it  is,  that  men  should  be  taken  into 
it  out  of  this  wicked  world.  We  see  how  the 
promises  of  God  are  confined  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  j  and  that  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ance of  salvation  without  them.  If  we  reflect 
on  these  things,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an 
inestimable  blessing,  that  God  hath  appointed 
such  a  plain  and  certain  way  of  leadirig  us 
through  the  means  of  grace  to  the  hope  of  glory. 
We  may  perhaps  wonder  why  men  should  en- 
deavour to  deprive  themselves  of  these  benefits; 
and  how  christian  people,  so  called,  can  satisfy 
themselves  under  a  causeless  departure  from 
the  great  law  of  peace  and  charity.  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  shew  how  they  deceive 
themselves.  There  are  three  false  principles, 
which,  if  admitted,  would  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  any  Church .  . 

F  F  3  The 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  an  abso» 
]ute  uncoaditional  election  to  salvation^  For  if 
God^  by  a  mere  act  of  his  sovereign  will,  an4 
according  to  an  irresistible  decree,  elects  men 
to  eternal  sialvation,  without  regard  to  condition^ 
ijuid  circumstances ;  then  no  visible  ordinances 
lire  necessary  as  means  of  grace  i  th^y  are  all 
jBUperseded,  and  we  are  as  safe  without  them  a$ 
with  them-  This  doctrine  is  so  convenient  to 
.^11  the  irregular  classes  of  Christian  people,  who 
have  cast  off  the  Church  and  its  authority,  that 
it  has  been  much  insisted  upon  almost  frpm  th^ 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  ^  and  has  don^ 
infinite  mischief.  For  he  who  is  divided  from 
his  brethren,  with  this  doctrine  in  his  mind,  i% 
thereby  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his  errors.  In 
vain  shall  we  recommend  the  benefits  of  Church 
cpmm union  to  him,  who  is  saved  in  consequence 
of  a  decree,  made  before  the  Church  or  the  world 
had  a  being.  God  hath  elected  him,  without 
any  regard  to  outward  ordinances ;  and  so  the 
want  of  those  ordinances  can  never  render  his 
election  of  no  effect.  And  supposing  his  doc- 
trine to  be  true,  who  can  deny  the  consequence? 
But  the  doctrine  is  fialse.  Thus  much  of  it  is 
true ;  that,  according  to  the  scripture,  man  is 
chosen,  or  elected,  out  of  the  zoorld,  by  the  free 
grace  of  God,  without  any  respect  to  his  own 

works, 
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works,  (of  which  he  can  have  none  till  he  is 

called  ;  being  in  the  state  of  an  unborn  infant) 

and  brought  into  God's  Churchy  where  he  is  in 

'    a  state  of  salvation.     But  he  may  fall  from  this 

state,  or  be  cast  out  of  it  by  the  authority  which 

brought  him  into  it,  and  forfeit  all  the  privileges 

of  his  election ; '  therefore  the  Apostle  gives  us 

this  warning :  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 

take  heed  lest  he  fall:  and  St.  Peter  bids  us  give 

diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure. 

How  can  that  be,  if  we  are  elected  to  salvation,, 

by  an  irreversible  decree  ?     We  need  take  no 

pains  to. make  that  sure,  whkh  in  its  nature  is 

irreversible.     Paul  was  a  Vessel  chosen  of  Gbd; 

and  yet  this  same  Paul  supposes  it  possible  for 

him  to  fall  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  become 

2k  castaway'^.     Eleftion,    therefore,    a^    it  is 

spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  hath  been  grossly 

misunderstood :  for  there  is  no  such  thing  there 

F  F  4  .  a$ 

*  Another  proof  of  this  argument  may  be  found  in 
I  Cor.  8>  c.  xi.  ''  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother'^r//i&  for  nukim  Christ  died?^'  The  true  notion  of 
predestinatfon  is  to  be  met  with  in  £ph.  i,  c.  xi.  xii.  where 
those  arc  said  to  be  predestinated  to  the  praise  of  God's  glory 
who  trusted m  Christ.  Our  attainment  oi  eternal  happiness 
is  the  comequence  of  our  belief  in  Christ,  and  the  irreversible 
decree  of  God  is,  that  those  that  believe  in  him  should  not 
perish,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  sense  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election  can  be  maintained  from 
Scripture, 
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as  any  election  of  individuals  to  final  salVation/ 
independent  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
Election  is  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace;  but 
there  is.no  such  thing  administered  to  man  with- 
out some  outward  sign.  A  man  might  tell  us 
that  he  is  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel:  biit 
we  know  this  can  never  be -without  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  He  may  tell  us  he  is  one  of  God's 
elect ;  and  if  the  reality  of  his  election  were  to 
depend  upon  his  own  report,  how  should  we 
confute  him,  although  he  were  guilty  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  ?  If  we  believe  him  on 
his  own  authority,  we  may  be  tempted  to  be  as 
wicked  as  he  is  :  and  multitudes  have,  by  this 
doctrine,  corrupted  one  another,  and  fallen  into 
what  is  called  Antinomianism ;  a  neglect  of 
God's  commandments,  as  not  necessary  to  those 
who  are  elected  independent  of  works  and  sa- 
craments. To  secure  us  from  all  such  delu- 
sions, God  hath  affixed  some  outward  sign  or 
pledge  to  all  his  inward  gifts,  to  assure  us  of  their 
reality,  and  prevent  imposture.  Therefore, 
where  there  is  an  inward  calling,  there  is  an 
outward  calling  with  it  s  where  there  is  regene- 
ration, there  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  and 
the  gospel  knows  of  no  regeneration  without  it. 
I  might  shew  how  this  doctrine  of  absolute  elec- 
tion is  dishonourable  to  God,  and  contrary  to 

his 
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"his  most  express  declarations.  How  it  encou- 
rages some  to  presumption,  pride,  and  ungodljr 
living*;  and  how  it  drives  others  to  despair 
and -distraction  f,  who  have  not,  nor  can  bring' 
themselves  to  an  assurance  of  their  own  personal 
election  to  the  favour  of  God:  but  my  business 
in  this  place  is  only  to  remark,  how  convenient 
this  doctrine  is  to  all  those  who  do  not  come  to 
God  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  institutions,  nor 
can  prove  themselves  to  be  members  of  his 
Church. 

A  second 

*  I  remember  a  woman  in  a  country  parish,  who  used  to 
T^oast  much  of  her  own  experiences^  and  insult  the  people  of 
the  church  as  reprobates  5  goats  who  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  left  band^  at  the  day  of  judgment  \  while  she  and  her 
party  were  ihe  true  elect,  the  sheep  who  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  hand.  Suph  was  the  usual  strain  of  her  con  versa? 
tion.  Bat  after  a  time,  I  heard  that  this  elect  lady  was  gone 
off  with  the  husband  of  another  woman.  She  was  a  severe 
critic  on  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish,  as  one  wlio  had  many 
Popish  actions,  because  he  made  a  practise  of  turning  co  the 
East  when  h^e  repeated  ^he  Creec)  \  and  though  he  was  much 
attended  to  as  ^  preacher,  she  said  it  all  signi|ied  no  mone 
than  the  harking  of  a  dog, 

+  When  Dr.  Sparronv  was  Bishop  of  E?eter,  there  rarely 
passed  a  day  without  a  note  or  notes  brought  to  Priest, 
Vicar,  or  Reader,  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  for 
y^px^O}X%  troubled  in  mind  ox  possessed ;  which,  as  some  judicious 
persons  conjectured,  ^aspccasioi^ed  by  the  frequept  preach- 
ing up  of  the  rigid  Pndeftitntion  doctrines  in  some  places 
in  that  city.  Preface  to  the  ^^ww  of  the  i'wies* 
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A  second  doctrine^  on  the  ground  of  wbich 
men  place  themselves  above  the  Church,  is  that 
of  immediate  inspiration.    For  if  men  are  no^ 
receiving  new  direction  from  Heaven,  and  God 
^)eaks  in  them  as  he  did  in  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  they  have  no  need 
to  consult  either  the  Scriptures  or  the  Church : 
for  they  are  independent  of  both,  and  have  an 
higher  rule.    This  is  the  reason  why  no  im* 
pression  can  ever  be  made  upon  a  Quaker,  by 
arguments  from  the  Scripture.    He  answers, 
ftat  the  Scriptures  (as  applied  by  us  who  do 
not  understand  them)  caimot  be  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  him ;  because  (to  speak  in  the 
Qdaker  language)  he  has  within  himself  the 
same  spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures  ^  and 
the  Revelation  which  has  past  must  give  place 
to  that  which  is  present.    Nothing  blinds'  the 
eyes  of  men  so  effectually  as  pride  j  whence  he 
who  is  vain  enough  to  believe,  that  he  is  under 
the  direction  of  immediate  inspiration,  must 
believe  many  other  strange  things.    Such  peo- 
ple therefore  never  fail  to  despise  the  ministry 
and  worship  of  the  Church,  and  make  light  of 
all  its  institutions.      The  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  foreseeing  by  a  true  *  revelation,    that 
there  would  be  false  pretentions  to  inspiration 
in  the  Christian  Church,  as  there  were  false 

prophets 
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prophet$  among  the  people  of  the  Jews,  give 
us  warning  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  (that  i$p 
pot  to  believe  all  those  who  pretend  to  speak 
by  the  spirit)  but  to  try  them  whether  they 
speak  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  or  the  spirit  of 
error.  There  are  many  good  rules  to  direct  u$ 
on  this  occasion :  but  there  is  one  which  every 
body  can  understand.  The  spirit  of  truth  is 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  peace,  and  unity:  the 
spirit  of  error  is  the  spirit  of  hatred*  and  con- 
tention,  and  discord.  The  former  tends  tp 
unite  men  into  one  body  j  the  latter  sets  them 
^t  variance,  and  divides  them  int<)  parties. 
Beloved,  saith  St.  Jobuj  let  us  love  07te  another  £ 
for  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  qf  God^  and 
kmiveth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoiceth  not 
God.  When  the  great  rule  of  Charity  is  broken^ 
and  men  lay  claim  to  the  spirit  of  God  while 
they  have  no  title  to  it,  then  they  are  open  to 
the  delusions  of  evii  spirits:  and  accordingly 
iTiany  have  uttered  hideous  blasphemies^,  undef 
a  persuasion  that  they  are  speaking  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  Some  have  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  personate  God  himself*.     Certain  .it  is^ 

that 

*  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  a  sect  of 
Camhar  fakers  in  London^  in  whose  assemblies  persons  of 
ky)lh  sexes^  particularly  young  girlf^  pretended  to  deliver 

prophecies. 
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that  ttie  sect  who  have  departed  farthest  from 
the  Church  and  its  ordinances,  are  the  most 
'  forward  in  their  pretensions  to  immediate 
inspiration  j  and  even  where  this  is  pretended 
\b  in  a  lesser  degree,  a  contempt  for  the  Church 
and  \ii  ministry  seldom  or  never  fails  to  attend 
upon  it  in  the  same  proportion  *• 

A  third  doctrine  t^hich  makes  the  Church 
of  no  effect,  is  the  sufficiency  of  moral  virtue  ; 
and  a  perilous  doctrine  it  is.  It  comes  forward 
tv'ith  a  more  sober  face,  but  it  hath  less  of  the 
Gospel  than  of  Enthusiasm  or  Predestination. 
Tbr  on  this  ground,  a  man  need  be  of  no 
Church,  of  no  sect,  nor  even  a  Christian  be- 
liever ;  because  moral  honesty,  which  forbears 

thievinor 

o 

prophecies^  with  8trans;e  screamings  and  distortions.  One 
of  these  people,  (horrible  to  relate)  was  seen  to  take  another 
bj  the  arm*  and  looking  him  broad  in  the  face^  said,  D§ 
yon  not  etcknonvhdge  me  to  he  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  God? 
To  which  the  other^  falling  dowa  and  trembling,  answered, 
/  do  ackuoivledgs  thee,  he*  Many  line  people  from  the 
court-end  of  the  town,  who  would  have  paid  but  little  re- 
spect to  the  benedictioii  of  a  Bisbop>  y^ere  seep  bepdiqg 
their  knees,  for  a  blessing,  to  these  frantic  females.  See 
Vie^  of  the  Times,  vol.  4>  p*  235* 

*  The  author  pf  the  Snake  in  tpe  Grass  prefixed  a  ppost 
excellent  preface  to  that  work,  on  the  Enthusiasm  of  Jntom'a 
Bourignon  5  shewing  the  original  and  tendency  of  her§  and 
pvery  other  delusion  of  the  same  kind  5  whiclh  preface  the 
reader  win  do  well  to  cotihuU, 
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thieving  and  cheating,  may  be  found  in  a  Turk 
or  an  Heathen.  When  people  would  appear 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply their  defects  by  fine  words  and  pkiusibte 
pretences,  we  call  them  hypocrites :  and  I 
will  assure  the  Reader,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  cant  in  the  world,  beside  that  of  fanaticism 
and  affected  devotion.  Impiety  can  act  the 
hypocrite  upon  occasion,  and  magnify  moral 
virtue;  when  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  love 
of  God.  It  is  not  unusual  for  persons  to  praise 
a  man's  character ;  riot  because  they  tove  his 
virtues,  but  because  they  hate  his  rival.  So  do 
some  bad  men  praise  morality,  because  they 
hate  devotion.  This  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  those  who  make  a  false  estimate  of  what 
they  call  a  good  life;  leaving  out  the  duties  most 
essential  to  the  life  of  a  good  Christian;  and 
these  are  a  very  large  party.  Heresy  and 
schism,  till  they  turn  into  profligacy,  never 
feil  to  descant  upon  the  sufficiency  of  moral 
duties ;  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  Deists,  Infidels,  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phers, who  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  rule  of 
morality,  (such,  by  the  way,  as  themselves 
are  to  define  and  determine)  which  will  serve 
them  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  life,  and 
all  the  forms  of  Church  devotion.    Hei^e  also 

we 
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wc  find  those  Christiana^  who  live  in  the  habl^ 
fual  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace.  I  have 
beard  people  who  never  were  at  the  altar,  atid 
pei^ps  never  intended  it,  corofbrting  tJienl- 
selves  with  this  eoiisiderdtion,  that  they  never 
did  any  harm  to  any  body :  whed  they  sboUld 
lather  have  asked  themstelveSj  what  gw>i  they 
lever  did  to  themselves,  ortaany'bddy  efse,  for 
Ae  have  qf  God  ?  WHht>ut  which,  alj  the  vir- 
tues of  man  are  nothing;!  and  if  he  place;  any 
dependence  upon  them,  they  are  Wors^  thait 
nothing.  If  a  man  is  to  be  saved  6y  the  Chris*' 
tian  religion,,  he  must  be  a  Christian  in  his  Hfe: 
but  simple  morality  is  not  Christianity:  Jt  has 
neither/c//7A,  hope^  chatityy  prdyeryfastingy  ttof 
almsy  which  are  tlie  duties  of  the  Christian  Jife. 
If  we  mean  to  serve  Qod,  we  must  serve  him  in 
his  Church,  and  conform  to  its  ordinances.  If 
we  do  good  to  our  neighbours,  we  must  do  it 
en  a  principal  of  faith ;  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  on  this  principle,  is  of  more  value  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  all  the  treasures  of  die  Indies, 
if  they  are  distributed  from  the  proud  heart  of 
unbelief:  and  he  is  certainly  in  unbelief,  who 
doth  not  direct  himself  by  the  rules,  and  act 
upon  the  principles,  which  God  hath  delivered 
to  the  Church. 

.   Nearly  related  to  the  sufficiency  of  moral  vir- 
tue. 
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tue,  is  the  principle  of  sincerity^  which  was  set 
up  m  the  last  age,  as  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify 
man  in  the  sight  of  God^  independent  of  the 
authority  and  benefits  of  his  Church :  so  that  if 
a  man  be  not  ^hypocrite,  it  matters  not  what 
religion  he  is  of.  If  sincerity,  as  suchy  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  way  of  worship,  can 
reconunend  man  to  the  favour  of  God,  then, 
there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  merit  between 
a  sincere  martyr,  and  a  sincere  persecutor:  and 
ht  that  burns  a  Christian,  if  he  be  but  in  ear?, 
nest,  hath  the  same  title  to  God's  favour^  as 
he  that  is  burnt  for  believing  in  Jesus  Christ 
This  position,  (in  the  sense  of  it)  absurd  and 
monstrous  as  it  must  appear,  was  the  support 
of  a  controversy  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  a^ 
Bishop  led  the  way  *,  and  was  followed  and  ap-. 

plauded, 

*  Thns  did  the  famous  Bishop  HiadUy  comfort  all  the 
Sectariesand£nthiitiastsoffaisdme:''WhenyBouar€8ecttro>  V 
of  jToar  integrity  before  Crod— this  will  lead  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  terrors  of  men,  or  the  vain  words  of  regulas 
and  uninterrupted  succession,  authoritative  benedictions, 
excommunications — nullity  or  validity  of  ordinances  to  the 
people  on  account  of  niceties  and  trifles,  or  any  other  the 
like  dreams.*'  I  can  venture  to  say,  there  never  was  a  canto 
more  e&ctually  battled  and  exposed  upon  earth,  than  this 
of  Bishop  Hoadley,  against  the  Church,  and  Church  Com- 
inunit>n«  in  the  Two  Letters  and  the  Reply  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Lnwg  which  every  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 

•ogfafi 
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plauded  by  all  the  Kbeitincfs  and  loose  thinkets: 
of  the  nation,  who  foresatv  fliat  thie  argument 
would  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Church  as  a 
society:  and  therefore  they  made  him  a  thou- 
sand compliments. 

If  we  corrsider  how  the  mind  of  man  is  in- 
ftiienced  by  cus^tom  and  education,  and  that  hfs. 
(Conscience  and  self^approbatiott  w?ll  be  accord- 
fag  to  his  principles;  then  we  shatU  see  that 
ancerity,  if  admitted,  would  sanctify  all  the 
wickedness  under  Heaven.  St.  Paul,  as  a: 
2eafous  Jew,  verity  thought  {th^t  is,  he  wasrjm- 
cerely  ofopmionj  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  so 
he  persecuted  the  Christians  furiously,  and 
breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter.  Now 
as  he  had  a  good  meaning  in  all  he  did,  fa 
what  end  was  he  converted,  when  his  sin- 
cerity would  have  saved  him  in  his  former  way  ? 
After  his  mind  was  better  enlightened,  he  pro-  , 
nounced  himself  to  have  been  the  greatest  of 
JshvierSy  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  sincerity 
bf  his  heart. 

Thus  it  would  be  in  all  other  cases;  he  that 
acts  sincerely  upon  bad  principles,  must  be  a 

bad 

ougbt  to  read,  that  he  may  know  what  ground  he  stands 
upon,  and  against  what  enemies  he  may  be  called  forth  to 
Qidiutgin  it* 
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bad  man;  a  corrapt  tree  cannot  bring  fortb 
good  fruit :  and,  not  he  that  cotnmendeth  him^ 
self  is  approvedy  but  whom  the  Lord  commend^ 
€th.  Upon  the  wfeole,  he  that  will  be  saved^ 
mu^  be  saved  in  the  way  which  <5od  hath 
appointed,  and  not  -in  any  way  of  his  own  "We 
^hall  be  judged  at  last  according  to  God^s 
word,  not  accordbig  to  any  persuasions  we 
may  have  taken  up,  through  the  prejudices  of 
education,  or  the  perversene^  of  our  dw& 
hearts  y  all  of  which  are  indeed  no  better  thaa 
dreams,  having  no  foundation  but  on  that  loose 
bottom  of  human  imagination,  on  which  ztt 
built  all  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  all  the  h0«> 
resies  in  the  world.  ' 

If  these  doctrines  of  absolute  electio7i,  imme* 
diate  impiration,  the  sufficiency  oi moral  virtue, 
and  justification  from  sincerity,  weretrue;  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  unwise,  inconsistenbf 
and  improvident.  For  if  he  appoints  a  visibte 
Church  and  its  ordinances,  as  necessary  to  make 
us  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  £ 
•he  began  the  way  of  salvation  by  adding  to  the 
Church  such  as  zvere  to  be  saved;  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  has  another  private  way  of  saving  mens 
by  a  secf^et  decree  which  has  no  regard  to  any 
outward  means  j  he  is  inconsistent  in  ordaining 
them.  And  also,  as  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
VOL.  IV.  G^G  Inspiration, 
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Inspiration^  or  netv  Bevelation^  without  any  s?gn# 
or  credentials  from  Heaven,  opens  a  way  td 
every  possible  delusion  of  the  mipd^  either  from 
its  own  vain  conceits,  or  the  suggestions  of  ^vvl 
spirits;  God  must  be  improvident,  in  not  se- 
curing us  against  such  dangerous  impositions^ 
which  may  introduce  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
into  the  worlds  under  the  sanction  of  a  divine 
authority  ?  an  impostor  having  nothing  to  doj 
but  to  persuade  himself,  as  any  madman  may 
do^that  he  acts  by  immediate  inspiration/  With 
this  persuasion,  men  have  butchered  one  ano* 
ther  to  make  bloody  baptisms;  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  kings  and  rulers  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem; have  taken  plurality  of  wives,  and 
jblasphemously  personated  God  himself*.  All 
the  disorders  of  the  last  century  were  committed 
i>y  fanatics,  who  assumed  a  privilege  of  seeking 
the  Lord^  and  consulting,  and  feceiving  an-* 
swers  from  him  ;  while  their  minds  were  bent 
upon  the  most  horrible  crimes  of  rebellion^  rob» 
bery,  sacrilege,  persecution,  and  murder. 

Then  as  to  moral  virtue,  if  that  can  sav0 
those  who  are  mt  added  tq  the  Church,  it  must 
£3lIow,  that  man  never  was  k>st,  and  that  Christ 

need 

*  See  Rhs^s  View  of  all  Religions  |  particularly  the  acr 
count  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Geraiaojr^ 
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tieed  not  have  come  into  the  World.    Ifsince-i 
ritjf  in  any  persuasion,  good  or  bad,  will  feGdm-*; 
mend  us  to  the  favor  of  God ;  then  will  lies,  if 
We  do  but  believe  them,  answer  all  the  purposes^* 
of  t filth:  then  is  there  no  difference  between- 
good  and  evil;  and  it  cannot  be  worth  while  to 
convert  Jews,  Turks,  or  Heathens,  to  the  gos- 
pel, because  they  are  as  safe  in  their  own  way. 
Such  are  the  pleas,  by  which  some  men  of  neces-, 
sity,  and  some  of  malignity,  seek  to  justify  them- 
selves, when  they  leave  the  Church,  or  despise 
or  neglect  its  ordinances.    But  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure. 

After  what  hath  been  said,  few  words  will 
be  Wanting  to  convince  any  thinking  person  of 
the  dangers  and  evil  consequences  which  must 
attend  the  sin  of  causeless  separation. 

If  men  for  salvation  are  brought  out  of  the 
world  into  the  Church,  they  cannot  possibly 
forsake  it,  without  hazard  to  their  salvation.<M. 
If  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  means  of  grace^ 
are  committed  to  the  Church,  we  lose  them 
when  we  leave  the  Church:  at  least  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  prove  that  we  carry  them  away  with 
us :  and  who  would  chuse  to  be  under  any  uter 
certainty  in  a  case  of  such  importance  ? 

Another  evil  is  that  of  breakii^  the  great  rul0 

of  charity  in  our  worship.    Wa  aiev  cammaxid*^ 

ed  to  glorify  Qod  with  ojie  ndnd  and  onetnoiith^ 

G  G  2  s^d 
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and  all  to  speak  the  same  tjiing.    Hoifr  contrary 
to  this  is  the  practice  of  following  different  ways 
of  worship,   sbtne    totally    degreeing   With 
others*;  and  some  not  deserving  the  name  of 
any  worsh^  at  all ;  for  in  some  of  our  assemblies 
people  meet  for  no  pwpese  but  to  hear  bne  kno^ 
ther  taBc.  There  is  no  prayings  ho  confession  of 
sinSy  no  absolution,  n»  thanksgiving,,  no  litany,: 
no  sacraments  {    We  read^^  that  the  Aposdes> 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  diescewJed>  yfttc^'atlwifh 
0ne  accord  rh  one  places:  and'saotitghtChristiafas 
to  be,  if  they  would  preserve  the  presence  of 
the  spint  amongst  them,,  who  is  (be  spint  of 
unity.    And  as  tfte  spirit  of  uraty  in  wor^ip 
disposes  men  to  a  more  peaceable  and  charita- 
ble tempfer  f  so  the  spirit  of  di^isibfi  and  fana- 
ticism is  attended  wfth  violence  and  bittemesa 
of  language,  and  an  intolerant  persteuting  hur 
mdur  toward  all  who  are  not  fenatics;  especi- 
ally toward  the  niefnbers  of  the  Church   oF 
England,  which  is  deservedly  placed  at  Ae  hted 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  *. 

There 

♦  Art  author  who  put  but  9Sj^iH^iif^tiiAMri^\h& 
year  I778>  on  the  Prmcifieso/I>fo»»ckt/irmhj/tf^iks  in  thr 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  tribunal  of  ^adgment  at  the 
last  day,  and  supposes  him  presenting  to  the  worlds  on  that 
tremendous  occasion,  his  faithful  servmi^St  iSm  non-con* 
fbmiist  tnirtisters,  as  the  gre^t  objects  of  hisiSivottr ;  and  al 
the  taoaetit&e  sending  off tboieJh^X^ittii^  ihiliafao^of  . 

the 
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There  is  ^Iso  great  hazard  of  losing  the  doc^  x 
trines  when  we  leave  the  worship  of  the  ChtSrdw 
GG  3^  When 

the  Charch  t>f  England^  into  everlasting  &re,  with  that 
dreadful  aeijittonee— >'II£«juit  1  And  what  ace  they,  to  hip 
4amne4  for )  fc^^^e  they  could  not  approve  of  Nfthrof^ 
fixmity  !  n  reli^ipi^  of  negathet  /  T^iey  saw  enough  of  in 
fruits  to  disUke  it  in  former  times,  from  its  first  appearance 
in  thisldngdon:  but  they  did  not  see,  as  we  do  now,  that 
its  end  is  h^lir^t  lo  which  it  hath  been  tending  for.  many 
years  past,  and  tttkh  aow  attained  it  in  the  writings  ^f  Dr^ 
Ftiettlej^  and  the  Unitarian  Association.  These  Lecti}rei» 
with  this  dii^fol  sentence  of  daninntion  to  ^  bithopy,  \if 
Brother  R^bmsfi,  were  appro¥<ed  4y<  the  BdUtit  jisio^im  <f 
Ssstx,  «/  Harhw,  and  recommended  ib  the  SuUr  ChnrckH 
by  wder  rf ail.  Itine  18,  i/^S*  Of  what  character  mutt 
these  Sister  Churches  be,  if  they  are  of  the  same  spirit  with 
Brother  RoUttsonf  Surdy  they  arc  not  chaste  'targins,  prei 
«ctttabie^o  a  meek  and  merciful  Savieut,  who  prayed  lor 
bis  murdereres^  but  uomerciful  harlots,  i^ursing  ^nd  damflbf 
ing  the  established  Church  fbr  retaining  episcopacy.  Had 
there  been  no  connconformity,  the  poor  bishops  might  havie 
escaped  like  other  men,  and  hav^e  been  entitled  to  their 
chapce  of  vMst^af,  through'  the  metita  of  their  Redeemer; 
who  died  for  theaa,  and  for  sAl  tnen/and  sent  forth  the  first 
bishops  by  his  own  immediate  authority.  What  would 
such  Non^conformists  do,  if  they  had  it  in  thdr  power,  who 
are  provoked  to  such  uncharitable  ravings  under  the  present 
most  mild  and  moderate  state  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

But  the  most  superlative  instance  of  fanatic  malignity  I 
ever  yet  saw,  is  to  bt  found  in  the  works  of  Milton,  whose 
malignity  was  rendered  more  malignant  by  the  depressed 
gpd  a^icjtcd  coiiliidop  to  which  the  Qiurch  was  then  re« 

duced. 
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When  tiic  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the  worship 
at  Jerusalenoi»  they  soon  lost  the  truth  of  their 
law,  and  fell  into  an  idolatrous  worshippbg  of' 
the  calves  thejr  had  set  up  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
Their  government  was  troubled  with  great  dis* 
orders,  and  their  confusion  ended  in  their  utter 
dispersion.  When  men  leave  the  worship  of  the 

.    '  _    '.  Church, 

daced.  Ho  was  a  man  of  a  bright  and  i^r&ct'inuiginatKMi^ 
and  gifted  with  a  w.onderfi4  choice  of  b^fiatifal  and  de- 
acripttve  expression.  But  the  weapon  is  the  worse  for  its 
abarpness^  when  malioe  hath  the  hapdlingof  it:  and  imt* 
gination  is  a  mirror  which  can  reflect  the  fires  of  hell  as 
nvell  as  the  lights  of  heaven  {  ofwhich>  I  think*  vehaye 
an  example  in  the  following  invective  agiiinst  the  bishops 
of  the  Cbuich  of  England : '  But  th(:y-**that  by  the  impair* 

'  ing  and  diminution,  of  the  trqe  faiths  the  distresses  and 
•ervitude  of  their  pountry*  aspire  to  high  dignity*  rule*  and 
promotion  here*  after  a  shameful  endrin  this  life  (which 
God  grant  them  I)  sb^U  be  thrown  down  eternally  iiito  the 
darkest  and  deepest  gulph  of  hell*  where  under  the  de^ 
spiteful  control*  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other 
damned*  who*  in  the  anguish  of  their  torturcj  sh^H  have  no 
other  ease  thap  to  exercise  a  r^vipg  and  beastia}  tyranny 
over  tbem,  as  their  slaves  apd  negroes*  they  shall  remain  in 
that  plight  for  ever*  the  basest*  the  lowermost*  the  most 
dejected*  most  underfoot,  and  down  trodden  vassals  pf  per* 
dition.'  Conclusion  of  Miitoni  Tnaiisf  en  R^formai'tou, 
vol.  I.  p.  274.  If  it  were  put  to  my  option*  whether  I 
wou],d  be  an  ideot*  without  a  single  faculty  of  mind*  or  a 

,  single  sense  of  ihe  body  5  or  whether  I  would  havfe  MikoHi 
imagination*  attended  with  this  fiery  spirit  of  fanaticism  j 
I  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  determine. 
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Ghurch,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  become 
disaffected  to. its  doctrines:  and  they,  who 
hate  the  Christian  Faith,  will  take  part 
with  those  who  are  against  the  Churchy*  be- 
cause they  foresee,  that  if  the  Church  be  de- 
stroyed, the  faith  will  be  lost ;  as  the  light  goes 
out  when  the  lamp  is  broken.  One  of  the 
most  blasphemous  books  that  ever  was  written 
in  this  country  against  the  Christian  Faith, 
wjLS  all  of  it  apparently  directed  against  the 
Church:  on  which  consideration,  many,  who 
then  believed  the  Christian  doctrines,  wer€i 
drawn  in  by  a  disaffection  to  the  Church,  to 
take  part  with  an  infidel.  » 

2.  I  am  to  remark  farther,  that  with  those 
who  are  ignorant  and  ill-instructed  m  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  perverse 
prejudice  in  favour  of  preaching;  and  conse- 
quently a  shocking  neglect  of  those  duties 
which  belong  to  the  people.  It  is  a  fine  easy 
way  for  people  with  itching  years,  to  hear  a 
preacher  talk  them  into  Heaven;  while  they 
neglect  all  the  more  essential  parts  of  divine 
Worship.  Many  hear  a  Sermon  with  the  same 
vain  curiosity  as  people'  hear  a  speech  upon  a 
stage,  and  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
amusement.  And  while  the  whole  of  the 
ministerial  duty  is  supposed  to  consist  in  preach- 
G  G  4  ing. 
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iog,  a  man  who  can  bawl  and  rant  is  tempted 
to  take  himself  for  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christy 
without  any  iregular  mission  ;  of  which  sort  we 
have  multitudes  i^  this  kingdom  at  this  time  t 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  increasing.  It  is 
no  uncommofi  thing  for  persons  of  all  persua- 
sions to  meet  in  the  same  Church  to  hear  the 
^me  preacher ;  many  of  whom  have  no  com-: 
munion  with  one  another  at  any  time ;  bow  is 
a  preacher  to  please  such  a  mixt  multitude  of 
fearers,  but  by  leaving  the  Church  of  Christ 
out  of  the  question^  arid  preaching  a  loose  sort 
pf  Christianity^  which  will  fit  them  all?  Perr 
haps,  ijf  he  were  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  and, 
from  a  sincere  regard  to  their  souls,  give  them 
3uch  information  as  they  stand  in  need  of,  many 
of  them  would  leave  him  with  indignation :  as 
there  virere  those  who  would  walk  no  longer 
with  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  him. 
There  is  a  fashion  of  inviting  people  to  come  to 
Christ,  without  telling  them  where  and  how 
he  is  to  be  found*  Besides,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  the  whole  of  r^eligion 
consists  in  our  taking  of  Christ;  it  is  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end :  for  Christ  is  to  take  us,  as 
he  took  the  little  children  in  his  arms  and  gave 

them 
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tKem  his  blessing*.  He  said  to  his  disciples, 
ye  have  not  chosen  vw,  but  I  have  chosen  you. 
There  is  a  covenant  between  us  and  God,  into 
which  God,  of  his  infinite  grafce,  takes  us;  \7e 
do  not  take  him,  neither  can  we:  and  this 
confines  us  to  the  ordinances  lof  the  Chiircb, 
which  are  not  of  us,  bu.t  are  the  gifts  qf  God's 
free  grace  to  us  mise;rabk  sinners:  and  Chris* 
tian^  are  ynited  ta  Gpd,  and  to  one  apother, 
by  the  services  of  prayer,  and  the  participation 
pf  the;  sacraments,  njore  than  by  the  hearing  oi 
the  word  of  God  without  them ;  which  many 
hes^r  for  reasons  of  vaoity  and  uncharitableness. 
yfho  are  the  best  friends  every  minister  hath  in 
hjs  parish  ?  They  w)io,  attend  the  prayers  and 
sacraments  with  him :  who  are  edified  by  his 
priesthood  SL^vreW  a$  hy  his  preaching  ;  and  are 
active  in  the  great  work  of  their  owp  salvatiqn. 
3.  As  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  Churdi 

were 

•  Mr.  Locke,  inhU  Re^ufthl^fiess  o/Cbiistianitj{%  strange 
piece  of  divinity]  is  in  tl^e  same  mistake.  He  makes  bap* 
iism  a  vislbh  act,  whereby  those^  who  believed  Christ  to  be 
the  Messiah^  recerved  bim'vLS  their  king.  So  again  in  the 
same  style,  be  says,  that  by  baptism  inen  enroll  tbemsfh>ts 
in  the  kingdom  .of  Jeiqs;  which  is  but  to  say  in  othqr 
words,  that  they  wnte  tteir  own  names  in  Heaven.  Frocp 
such  language  as  this,  it  is  too  apparent,  that  Mr.  Locke's 
ideas  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  and  Sacraments  were 
exceedingly  low. 
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'^ere  very  corrupt,  and  the  doctrines  of  God 
were  rendered  of  none  effect  by  the  inventions 
of  men:  it  is  agreeable  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  offences  must  come 
amongst  us;  that  men  must  arise,  out  of  the 
C3iurch,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draia 
mjoay  disciples  after  them:  also  that  many 
win  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  heap  up  to 
themselves  teachers  (of  their  own  a|>pointing) 
having  itching  ears. 

These  and  many  other  like  passages  give  us 
notice,  that  there  must  be  a  falling  oflF  from  the 
feith,  with  confusion  and  disagreement  in  the 
Christian  society.  If  we  look  at  our  own  Church, 
we  have  bat  a  melancholy  prospect;  and  can- 
not help  observing,  that  it  approaches  too  near 
to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  Church  before  its  de- 
struction. As  they  had  corrupted  the  doctrines 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  consequence 
of  it  were  divided  into  sects  (for  as  truth  unites, 
error  always  divides  men)  so  have  we  corrupted 
/  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  miserably 
divided  in  consequence  of  it,  I  could  name 
some  doctrines,  which  if  our  Saviour  were  now 
'^o  deliver  in  the  metropolis  of  London,  with 
the  saqje  freedom  and  authority  as  he  did  at 
Jerusalem,  I  verily  believe  he  would  be  per- 
secuted and  put  to  death  by  people  called  Chris- 
tians, 
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Hans,  as  he  was  of  old  by  those  who  were  called 
Jews.  Tlie  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  infested 
with  temporising  and  philosophising  Jews,  who 
were  farthest  of  all  others  from  the  faith,  while 
they  affected  to  be  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  Sadducees  believed  neither  Angel 
nor  Spirit,  and  said  there  was  no  Resurrection. 
The  if  erodians  v^cre  politicians  and  men  of  the 
world,  who  flattered  Herod  that  he  was  the 
Messiah.  Tht  Pharisees  were  a  proud  sanc^ 
fiec?  sect,  very  godly  in  outward  shew,  but  full 
df  hypocrisy  within:  They  justified  themselvei 
and  despised  others,  as  not  good  enough  to  stand 
near  them,  or  belong  to  the  same  Church  witfc 
them.  Of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  we  have  no 
particular  account  in  the  New  Testament;  but 
from  all  we  can  learn,  I  take  them  to  havebeea 
the  Quakers  of  that  time,  Who  had  thrown  off 
all  external  rights  of  worship,  and  affected  a  re* 
ligion  perfectly  pure  and  philosophicaL  The 
Sadducees  were  the  Socinians  of  Judaic;  who 
had  nothing  spiritual  be  longing  to  them,  and  had 
reduced  their  law  to  ah  empty  form.  The  vena- 
lity and  avarice  of  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's 
time,  was  notorious,  and  provoked  his  indig- 
nation. Their  temple,  filled  with  buyers  and 
sellers,  was  tunied  into  a  den  of  thieves:  and, 
CjodkuQws,  thete  is  too  much  of  a  worldly 

traffic 
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^ii;affic  amongst  qs;  which'  is  too  6ir  gone  to  be 
f^ixmed,  and  too  bo])d  to  ht  censured— r^e^r 
^ifntur  omnia^  f 

4.  Bat  whatever  abuses  therq  may  be  in  the 
Church,  it. is  our  dMty  to  mal^e  the  best  of  it. 
"SThe  Church  is  our  spiritual  motiier;  and  ^^  maji^ 
apply  tl^e  i;7or4s  of  the  ^ise  n2an>  despise  noi 
ikjl  ntiftbfir  w/fen  she  is  old;  not  even  if  $bf 
&(^i^  be  ijn  ^ags  and  dotage.  1^^  doctrine  of 
t||e  Qhurch  of  Eipgland  is»  by  prqi^ssion,  ^tiH. 
pilfe  ffftd^  ^ppst^Cf^ ;  andi  >vhat€V^r  faults  i\ 
ffl^y  l^ve  p^ti^c^ed^  jt  cannot  ^  trorse  thsnt 
^^  Chur<:h  n^rhjch  our  S^v^.^r  found  in  Jemsa- 
jem :  yet  he  s\-\\\  recpn^mended  tp  the  cpngrer 
g9ttpn>  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their  spiritu^ 
Knierf.  The  Slcribes  and  the  Fk(irisees  sit  |Vf 
M^fs'  Afi9(i  (^Hf  ther^qre,  z^ai^iifver  they  bi4 
y&u  observe^  tf^at  observe  and  dp.  '  Bad  as  th^ 
Church  then  \Yas,  our  Saviour  nevf  r  forsook  it, 
but  taught  daily  in  the  Temple :  and  his  Apo§T 
^les  attended  upon  bis  worship  ^t  the  hpurs  of 

prayer; 

*  ••CHURCH  LIVING. 

..  **  Two  tboAifand  pounds  ready  for  the  next  PresentattoQ 

•f  to  a  Rcctorjof  ade  quate  value,  with  immediate  resign^ 

'f  tion.— -The  Advertiser  is  sixtj-five  years  ^i age.     Apply 

V  to  Mr. —  ,  Attorney,  Holborn." 

Perjury,  which  is  now  in  a  very  growing  state,  may,  in 
time,  f ome  to  market  with  as  much  boldness  as  her  sister 
^imv^  bath  done  for  many  years  past. 
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prayer;  and  prolxably  continued  so  to  do,  till 
they  were  dispersed.  Neither  Christ  nor  hisi 
disciples  ever  considered  the  doctrines  of* 
Ghurch-authority,  and  Succession,  and  CSonfor- 
mity,  as  vain  words  and  idle  dreams,  as  our 
Socinians  have  done  of  late  years;  and  after 
What  hath  been  said,  their  views  want  no 
explanation, 

.  5.  la  our  behaviour  toward  those  who  have 
departed  from  us^  let  not  usy  Who  hon6ur  t^e 
ChurcTi,  feu  into  the  erix)r  of  thote  whodesjxse 
it.  Let  us  not  betray  any  symptoifas  of  pride  ia 
censuring  with  severity^  but  rather,  with  hearts 
full  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  lament  the  dif^ 
fetences  and  divisions  which  cbtpose  the  Christ 
tian  religion  to  the  scorn  of  its  enemies.  Infi» 
dels  are  delightied  to  see  that  Christians  cannot 
Understand  one  another;  for  thence  they  ar^e 
ready  to  report,  that  there  is  no  sense  amongst 
theih  all,  nor  any  reason  in  their  religion ;  fijr 
that,  if  there  were,  they  would  agree  about  h. 
In  this  also  the  Papists  triumph;  they  boast  of 
their  advantage  over  the  Reformed,  in  that  they 
are  preserved  in  peace  and  unity  *,  while  we 
"are  torn  to  pieces  with  factions  and  divisions. 

Meftde 

*  Bat  see  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiastical  History:  wliere  he 
proves  by  incontrovertible  evidence^  that  the  Romish 
Church  has  not  always  maiQUined  her  boasted  uaaoiauty. 
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Hence  they  refleet  upon  the  whole  Reformation^ 
as  ai  natural  source  of  Confusion ;  that  they  be-*^ 
long  to  Jerasalerriy  and  we  to  Babel;  that  when 
we  leave  their  Church,  the  city  upon  the  hill, 
we  never  know  where  to  stop,  till  we  get  to  the 
bottom:  that  is^  till  we  have  run  either  into  the 
madness  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  pro&neness  of 
infidelity.  How  shall  we  stop  this  wide  mouth 
of  scandal,  while  appearances  are  so  much 
against  us?  However,  this  reproach  doth  not 
teach  us  of  the  Church  of  England;  who,  in 
doctrine  and  profession,  are  where  we  were 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Let  those  who  have 
left  us  try  if  they  can  answer  the  Papists  upon 
this  head:  it  is  their  business  to  account  for  the 
confusion  which  they  only  have  introduced  ♦• 

If  the  Clergy  of  this  Church  have  any  desire 
to  preserve  it,  they  must  consider  for  what  end 
the  Church  is  appointed.  A  Christian  Church 
is  a  candlestick,  to  hold  forth  the  Light  of  the 
Gospel.     When  it  ceases  to  answer  that  end,  it 

is 

*  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  divide  the 
Christian  Religion  only  into  two  classes,  one  including  the 
Papists,  and  the  other  comprehending  the  motley  herd 
Mrho  are  disunited  from  the  Church  of  Rome»  and  who  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Pt-otestants.— 
Whereas  the  Sectarians  are  many  of  them  as  widely  re- 
moved from  OS  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  are  fFonx 
the  Papists. . 
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h  of  no  use  as  a  Church ;  and  the  world  may 
do  as  well  without  it*  Great  things  have  been 
attributed  of  late  times  to  moral  preaching:  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  telling  people  what 
they  are  to  do,  without  telling  them  what  they 
are  to  believes  because  the  Christian  morality 
is  built  upon  the  Christian  faith,  and  is  totally 
different  from  the  morality  of  HeathensL  Deisrn^ 
so  called,  \%  ^Religion  without  Christianity  i  it 
has  neither  the  Father,  the  Son^  nor  the  Holy 
Ghost,  into  whose  name  Christians  are  baptized* 
It  has  no  Sacraments,  no  Redemption*  xiq 
Atonement,  no  Church  Communion,  and  con- 
sequently no  Charity ;  for  Charity  is  the  love 
and  unity  of  Christians  as  such.  Natural  Rer 
ligion  is  but  another  name  for  Deism;  it  is  thie 
same  thing  in  all  respects ;  and  I  may  challenge 
all  the  philosophers  in  Europe  to  shew  the  dif* 
ference.  Therefore  to  recommend  moral  duties 
on  the  ground  of  natural  religion,  is  to  preach 
Deism  from  a  pulpit:  and  we  should  ask  our- 
selves, whether  God,  who  upholds  his  Church, 
to  declare  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  wiU 
preserve  a  Church,  when  it  has  left  the  Gospel, 
and  hold^  forth  the  light  of  Deism  in  the  candle* 
stick  which  was  made,  and  is  supported  in  the 
world,  only  to  hold  forth  the  light  of  ChnV 
tianity?    What  else  is  it  that  hath  made  way 
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for  the  enthusiastic  rant  of  the  Tabernacle? 
When  the  wise  forsake  the  Gospel,  then  is  the 
time  for  the  unwise  to  take  it  up  ^  but  with  such 
a  mixture  of  error  and  indiscretion,  as  gives  the  • 
World  a  pretence  for  never  returning  to  it  any 
more:  and  then  the  case  is  desperate. 

*  Deism,  properly  so  called,*   (said  a  certain 
writer)  *  is  the  religion  essential  to  man,    the 

*  true  original  religion  of  reason  and  nature.-^^ 

*  It  is  in  Deism,  properly  so  called,  that  out 

*  more  discerning  and  fational  divines  have  con^ 
«  ^tantly  placed  the  alone  excellency  and  true 

*  glory    of   the  Christian  institution— 7he 

*  Gospel  (says  Dr.  Sherlock)  was  a  republican 

*  tion  of  the  Lata  of  NaturCy  and  its  precepts 

*  declarative  of  that  original  religion,    which 

*  zoas  as  old  as  the  creation, — If  natural  reli^ 

*  gion  (says  Mr.  Chandler)  he  not  a  part  of  the 

*  i^eligion  of  Christy  *tis  scarce  ivorth  while  to 

*  enquire  at  ally  lohat  his  religion  is:    from 

*  whence  it  seems  very  natural  to  infer,  that  the 

*  other  parts  of   the  religion    of  Christ   ate 

*  scarce  zvorth  any  thing  at  all  of  our  notice.^ 
{Deism  fairly  stated  by  a  moral  Philosopher : 
p-  5,  6,  7.]  See  the  whole  book,  whrch  pro- 
ceeds on  this  principle;  that  natural  religion 
being  admitted,  it  must  be  a  perfect  scheme, 
a  compleat  structure;  and  that  Christianity,  as 

.a  super- 
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a  superstructure,  is  unnecessary:  and  it  is  la-^ 
mentable  to  see  what  advantage  this  author 
takes  of  the  unguarded  concessionsof  some  cele- 
brated Christian  preachers  and  controversialists 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  did  not  foresee^ 
or  did  not  consider,  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrines. 

Dr.  TayloVy  some  titne  since  a  dissenting 
.teacher  at  Norwich,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  was  the  author  of  certain  Theological 
Lectures,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  have 
met  withva  more  favourable  reception  than  they 
deserved  among  s6me  of  the  Clergy  of  our  own 
Church,  and  hive  been  even  recommended  as 
elementary  tracts  to  young  Students  in  Divinity. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  these  Lectures,  I  find  a 
rule  of  interpretation  repugnant  to  the  rule  given 
us  by  the  Scripture  itself,  which  directs  us  to 
compare  spiritual  things  ivith  spiritual^  that  is, 
to  compare  the  Scripture  with  the  Scripture, 
that  we  may  keep  to  the  trvie  sense  of  it  But 
here  it  is  laid  dov^n  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that 
we  should  always  interpret  the  Scripture,  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  the  laws  of  natural  rdt-^ 
gionj  for  that  the  law  "of  nature ,  as  it  is  founds 
ed  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things y  must^ 
be  the  basis  and  ground-icork  of  every  constitu- 
Hon  of  religion  which  God  hath  erected.    This. 

'VOL.iv; ''  '      HH  rul^ 
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rule  of  Dr.  Taylor  prejudges  the  Scripture 
before  we  come  to  it^  and  inculcates  into  inex« 
perienced  Students  of  Divinity  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  hath  ruined  us,  and  given  us  up  as  a 
prey  to  the  Deists;  it  allows  them  the  advantage 
they  have  contended  for  against  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Revelation,  as  scarce  worth  any 
thing  at  aU  of  our  notice,  in  comparison  of 
natural  religion.  For  here,  I  say,  before  we 
descend  to  the  Scripture,  we  are  possessed  of  a 
system,  founded  in  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  things;  from  which,  whatsoever  the  bibk 
may  seem  to  reveal^  we  are  never  to  depart. 
Let  us  then  suppose,  that  our  Christian  baptism 
teaches  us  to  believe  in  the  Name  of  the  Fa* 
ther.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost:  what  have  we  to 
do?  Natural  Religion  hath  already  determin- 
ed, from  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things, 
that  God  is  but  one  person*.  Therefore  we 
must  interpret  the  form  of  Baptism  to  such  a 
sense,  as  will  still  leave  this  doctrine  of  nature  in 
possession ;  either  by  teaching  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are,  in  reality,  but  one 
persons  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  no  person  in  the 
Godhead,  but  a  mere  man,  like  ourselves  j  or, 

that 

♦  "  This  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  is  the  first  frmei^^/NmhiMi 
*'  Riiilkn"  See  Mr.  Jones's  Catholic  Dtarme o/ih Trimt^ 
p.  15,  of  the  sixth  Ediaoo  j  where  this  is  ooasidercd  mote 
at  large. 
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\h:A  Chfistiaiiity  Is  not  true,   ice.    So  In  like 
manner,  by  another  anticipation,  natural  reli- 
gion makes  every  man  his  own  Priest  and  his 
own  Temple :  therefore  it  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit the  true  and  proper  Priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  must  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of 
atonement,  and  the  corruption  of  man's  nature; 
for  this  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tural religion;    inasmuch    as  corrupt  nature 
must  produce   a  corrupt  religion.     If  we  say 
that  nature  is  not  corrupt,  we  overturn  the 
foundations  of  the  Gospel ;  which  teaches  us, 
that  the  natural  man  rcceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them.-^ 
Man,  it  seems,    is  so  far  from  knowing  the 
spiritual  things  revealed  to  him  in  the  Scripture, 
that,,  as  he  now  is  by  nature^  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  them  (they  will  be  foolish^ 
ness  to  him)  till  he  is  enabled  so  to  do  by  a  new^ 
faculty  of  discernment,  which  is  supernatural 
and  spiritual.    It  is  therefore  easy  to  foresee 
what  must  be  the  consequence,   when    Dr. 
Taylor*^  rule  is  admitted;  and  the  younger 
Clergy  of  this  Church  take  him  for  their  guide. 
They  will  take  the  doctrines  of  nature,  and 
work  them  up  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
ture :  that  is,  they  will  throw  natural  Religion 
into  the  Scripture,  as  Aaron  threw  the,  gold  of 

H  H  2  Egypt 
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Egypt  into  the  fire:  and,  what  will  come  out? 
Not  the  Christian  Religion^  but  the  philoso* 
phical  calf  di  Socinus. " 

.  Mr.  Lockers  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 
may  be  read  with  safety,  by  those  who  are 
alread)  well  learned  in  the  Scripture:  but  what 
a  perilous  situation  miist  that  poor  young  man 
be  in,  who,  perhaps,  when  he  can  but  just 
construe  the  Greek  Testament,  or  before,,  is 
turned  over  to  be  handled  and  tutored  by  this 
renowned  veteran;  who,  with  a  shew  of  rea-* 
sonablenessy  and  some  occasional  sneers  at 
orthodoxy,  and  affecting  the  piety  and  power 
of  inspiration  itself,  has  partly  overlooked, 
and  partly  explained  away,  the  first  and 
greatest  principles  of  Christianity,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  single  proposition,  consistent  with 
Heresy,  Schism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and 
Quakerism, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


bK  Tfi£  ABUSE  OP  THE  REFORMATIOK>    &C. 


O  the  doctrines  vfhich  ate  pleaded  in  de- 
fence of  sepaitltion,  I  might  have  added  the 
use  which  has  b6en  made  of  the  historical 
event  of  our  Reformation  from  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Here  the  Dissenters  are  in 
confederacy  with  the  Papists  against  us.  The 
Papists  object,  that  by  the/arfof  our  separation 
from  their  Church,  the  principle  of  separation  is 
admitted;  and  being  once  admitted,  it  will 
multiply  sects  and  divisions  amongst  us,  and 
justify  them  all,  as  much  as  it  justifies  us.  This 
is  the  very  argument,  which  the  Dissenters  have 
repeated  an  hundred  times;  and  they  borrowed 
it  originally  from  Rome,  whose  emissaries  were 
H  H  3  detected 
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detected  among  the  Puritans  in  the  days  of 
EUzabetbj  feeding  thein  with  reiSQns  and  ob- 
jections for  the  multiplying  of  schism,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England; 
and  God  knows,  they  succeeded  but  too  welL 
However,  the  link  which  unites  these  two  par- 
ties may  easily  be  broken.  They  both  agree^ 
that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
with  the  separation  of  our  Dissenters.  But  to 
say  this,  is  to  assert,  that  the  Pope  had  a  legtd 
authority  over  the  Church  of  England ;  when 
in  fact  it  was  an  usurped  authority;  and  the 
Chiu'ch  of  EnglaiKi  reformed  itself,  as  a  natiotial 
Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  of  its  origliMd 
independen<:e  on  the  See  of  Rome.  Therefore, 
till  our  Sectaries  have  given  up  this  point  to  the 
Papists,  and  made  the  Church  of  England 
legally  dependent  on  the  authority  of  Rom€t, 
the  case  of  our  Reformatk>n  affords  no  ptecc- 
dent  to  their  separation.  This  Bishop  Hoadley 
knew;  therefore  he  allowed;  the  aulfhocity  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ma^e  the  Reforma- 
tion of  this  Church  a  forcible  separation,  or 
schism,  that  all  the  Sectaries  might  be  justified 
by  our  example.  But  he  goes  ta  a  greater 
length :  he  maiii^tajm,  that  "w^  ^  mt  reform, 

because 
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because  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  actually  corrupt^  but  because  we  thought 
them  so;  putting  our  Reformation  on  the  foot 
of  opinion,  not  of  reasonable  right,  and  actual 
knowledge :  and  opinion  being  once  admitted 
as  ^a  rule  of  Reformation,  will  hold  as  goo<J 
against  us,  as  against  the  Papists:  nay,  it  will 
stop  no  where,  till  it  make  every  man  a  Church 
to  himself^  with  such  doctrines  as  he  likes,  and 
without  any  one  Christian  ordinance  whatso- 
cven  When  we  descend  to  reason  and  autho- 
rity, a  weak  cause  may  soon  be  overthrown; 
but  if  opinion  is  to  justify,  the  Quakers  may 
stand  their  ground;  and  so  may  Socinians^ 
Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Heathens;  because 
the  opinions  of  men,  from  the  force  of  custom 
and  habit,  will  go  with  the  persuasion  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.  The  Papists  wish 
to  put  all  Reformation  from  their  Church,  on 
such  a  foot,  that  the  principle  may  be  ruined 
by  its  own  absurdity :  and  in  this  our  Sectaries^ 
with  Bishop  Hoadley  for  their  advocate,  have 
given  them  all  the  advantage  they  can  desire. 

Popular  power  is  another  engine  which  hath 
been  turned  against  the  Church;  that  is,  against 
the  authority  of  God  and  his  ministers;  and  if 
this  is  admitted,  then  must  that  be  right  which 
the  people  set  up,  whatever  it  may  be.  AH 
H  H  4  unlawful 
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unlawful  authority  affects  to  ride  in  upen  ttie 
backs  of  the  people  2  and  the  patriots  of  Pa^aa 
Rome,  while  they  trampled  upon  captive  kingsy 
and  looked  upon  all  nations  as  made  to  be  thek 
daveSy  were  always  flattering  ^e  people  of  their 
own  commonwealth,  with  the  conceit  of  their 
Own  majesty.  The  Ge«<?t;a^discipline  went  upon 
this  principle;  and  they  were  followed  theiiein 
by  our  Puritans  and  Independents.  But  the 
Scripture  is  so  expressly  against  it,  that  its 
friends  were  tempted  to  corrupt  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  give  it  countenance. 
In  the  History  of  the  Ordaining  of  the  seven 
Deacons,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  the 
text  says — whom  WE  may  appoint  over  this  Imsi^ 
ness — giving  the  appointment  to  the  Apostles. 
But  the  words  were  altered  into — whom  YE 
may  appoint — giving  the  appointment  to  the 
people.  One  of  the  largest  and  the  most  nume- 
rous folio  editions  of  the  bible  ever  printed  in 
this  country,  which  is  ^?Xoi  Field  1660,  se- 
veral copies  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  upon 
the  reading  desks  in  our  Churches,  has  this  cor- 
ruption; as  many  others  had  from  the  years 
1640  to  1660.  Field's  edition  was  worked  off 
in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  and  was  to  have 
been  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament; but  not  coming  forth  till  after  the  Re- 
storation, 
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stoi-ation,  the  title  page  was  changed,  and  it 
made  its  appearance  cum  Privilegio.    . 

From  this  fidisificdtion  of  the  Apostolical. 
History,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  (and  every  young 
reader  should  be  awar^  of  it)  how  the  English 
History,  particularly  that  of  the  last  century, 
must  have  suffered,  under  the  hands  of  the  same 
J>^rty ;  what  falsities  and  forgeries  must  have 
been  propagated,  to  conceal  the  truth,  to  der 
feme  and  blackeDL  the  best  characters,  and  to 
justify  the  worst  Sometimes  these  bold  ex- 
periments brought  the  authors  of  them  into 
great  embarrassment.  Mr.  Baxter^  in  two 
editions  of  his  Saint's  Everlasting  Best,  printed 
before  the  year  1660,  instead  of  the  Kingdom 
qf  Heaveny  as  it  is  in  the  Scripture,  calls  it  the 
Parliament  of  Heaven,  (and,  if  like  their, own, 
it  must  have  been  a  parliament  without  a  King  J  ^ 
and  into  this  Parliament  he  puts  some  of  the- 
regicide  Si  and  other  like  saints  y  who  were  then 
dead.  But  in  the  editions  after  the  Restora- 
tion, he  drops  them  ail  out  of  Heaven  again, 
and  restores  the  kingdom  of  God  to  its  place, 
in  the  language  of  the  Gospel.  Lord  Brook 
was  one  of  the  saints  whom  Baxter  thus  dis- 
•canonized:  of  whose  remarkaUe  end  Lord 
Clarendon  gives  an  account^  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 
p.  114. 

But 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  popular 
Election.  I  have  an  author  before  me,  a  de* 
ckimer  against  Priestcraft,  who  finds  the  right 
^f  the  people  in  the  History  of  the  Election  of 
Matthias  to  the  Apostleship.  "Matthias  is 
elected,"  says  he,  "  to  testify  that  ordination 
might  be  valid  by  the  votes  of  the  people  only, 
without  the  immediate  interposition  ofHeavenJ^ 
He  calls  the  Assembly  of  Apostles  and  Disci- 
pfes»  who  were  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  num- 
ber, the  people;  of  whom  we  knew  that  eleven 
were  Apostles ;  that  seventy  more  were  ordained 
ministers;  and  nothing  appears,  but  that  (the 
women  excepted)  all  the  rest  of  this  assembly 
were  of  the  ministry  likewise.  But  supposing 
them  to  be  the  people,  how  does  it  appear,  that 
CMrdination  was  valid  by  their  votes?  Where  is 
the  account  of  this  voting  ?  The  election  is 
referred  to  God  in  the  determination  of  a  lot. — 
TlwUy  Lordy  shew  whither  of  these  two  thou  hast 
chosen.  Here  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Heaven  is  applied  for;  but  our  orator  says,  this 
ordination  was  from  the  votes  of  the  people 
only,  without  any  such  interposition  of  Hea- 
ven *•  These  two  examples  may  be  sufficient 
to  shew  the  wretched  shifts,  and  bold  experi- 
ments, 

*  Sec  thi  Axe  laid  to  thi  Root  tf  Priistcrafi,  i»Jmr  DhcoxPSft. 
IHsc.iv.p.  5.    ^ 
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ments,  to  which  men  are  driven  in  the  handling 
of  the  Scripture,  to  uphold  the  Anti-christian 
doctrine  of  a  Church,  derived  from  the  authority 
*cf  the  people. 
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HE  excellent  Hooker^  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Ecclesiastical  Polity ^  gives  us  a  curious  and 
clear  account  of  the  zeal  and  artifice  with  which 
the  first  Puritans  maintained  and  recommended 
their  schism  against  the  Church  of  England*— ^ 
But  every  member  of  this  Church  should  see, 
within  as  short  a  compass  as  may  be,  how  the 
same  cause  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  times 
and  fashions)  is  maintained  now. 

A  worthy  Divine  distinguished  himself  some 
thirty  years  ago,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Gentleman 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England;  which 
Letters  were  much  attended  to  at  the  time,  and 

procured 
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procured  the  author  the  notice  and  encourage* 
incnt  of  Archbishop  Seeker^  He  afterwards 
reduced  the  substance  of  them  into  a  small 
manual,  addressed  to  a  dissenting  parishioner^ 
with  the  pious  desire  of  guiding  him  to  the 
Church  of  England:  and  an  excellent  little 
piece  it  is.  But  as  the  zeal  of  pur  Dissenters 
permits  nothing  of  this  kind  to  pass^  without  the 
appearance  of  an  answer,  it  is  probable  they  set 
one  of  their  best  hands  upon  the  work  of  writ- 
ing a  short  reply  to  it  s  that  the  dissenting  pa- 
rishioner might  not  be  guided  to  the  Church  of 
England.  This  reply,  which  was  printed  at 
Birmingbamy  (that  modem  mint  of  base  money, 
and  false  doctrine)  I  have,  with  some  difficulty^ 
procured ;  and  I  shall  produce,  in  their  ordcr^ 
such  arguments  as  I  have  found  in  it ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  how  the  Dissenters  of  the 
present  age  defend  their  separation. 

1.  They  make  very  light  of  the  sin  of  schism^ 
as  a  thing  which  has  nothing  frightful  to  zvise 
people;  although  it  be  dressed  up  by  us  in  a 
frightful  form,  to  terrify  the  ignorant,  and  such 
as  are  children  in  unde?'standing. 

Such  is  schism,  when  it  is  committed  against 

nsi  but  when  it  comes  home  to  themselves^  they 

have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of  it, 

and  have  carried  the  principle  of  unity  as.  high 

•  -  ■  as 
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us  the  most  zealous  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
Liberty  of  conscience,  when  it  operated  against 
themselves,  was  called^  cursed .  Toleration j 
that  hideous  monster  of  Toleration^  in  di 
book  subscribed  by  the  ministers  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  London,  Dec.  14,  1647*.  We  are 
then  agreed,  that  schism  must  be  of  pernicious 
consequence,  and  that  it  is  a  grievous  affliction 
to  the  Christian  society;  though  we  are  not 
rightly  agreed  as  to  the  objects  of  schism.  If 
considered  in  itself,  it  is  the  opposite  to  St.  Paul's 
virtue  of  charity  ;  as  any  intelligent  person  may 
see,  who  reads  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  .Corinthians  as  a  continuation  of 
the  i2th  chapter.  And  if  charity  is  the  greatest 
of  all  virtues,  its  contrary,  which  is  schism,  must 
be  the  greatest  of  all  sins;  therefore  we  justly 
pray  against  it  in  the  Litany.  Whether  the 
Dissenters  ever  follow  our  example,  is  more 
than  I  know;  though  it  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
voL.  IV.  II  ed 

*  See  a  friendly  debate  between  a  CoDformist  and  a 
Non-conformist.  Edit.  $,  p.  76.  That  the  Dissenters  are, 
to  this  day,  of  the  same  Intolerant  spirit,  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
and  I  have  had  repeated  demonstrations  of  it  under  my 
own  eye,  who  have  seen  a  small  minority  of  dissenters, 
though  unprovoked,  stit  up  such  a  furious  opposition 
against  a  Church,  and  its  minister,  that  a  good  man,  of  a 
peaceable  temper,  made  thb  reflexion  upon  it  to  his  clergy* 
man  :-*•'  Sir,  I  perceive  we  should  not  have  so  much  as  a 
tarn  to  wori|iip  Crpd  in,  if  they  could  prevent  iu* 


ed  that  they  should  pray  ^^mst,  wl^36  thef 
.  tontinue  in  it>  and  think  it  hath  nothing  fright^ 
*  fill  to  wise  people.  But  if  we  may  judge  of 
it  by  its  fruits  (and  there  is  no  bettet*mlc),  what 
envy  arid  hatred^  what  disputitigs  and  failliigS) 
what  cruelty  and  jJersecution,  what  rebelUott 
and  sacrilege^  hath  it  not  produced  iti  thfeking^ 
dom  ?  and  they  who  acted  these  things  were  sd 
far  from  taking  shame  to  themselves^  that  A^y 
laid  all  the  guilt  of  them  upon  the  Churchy 
which  they  persecuted  and  plundered !  We 
should  be  glad  to  forget  ^se  things^  biit  that 
there  are  some  amongst  us  who  delight  iii  ^ 
memory  of  those  unhappy  times,  and  chew  all 
the  murder  and  the  mischief  of  them  over  again, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  author  of  the  Con* 
fessionaly  and  other  writers  of  the  same  spirit. 
As  to  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  which  follow* 
upon  schism,  it  was  so  apparent  to  the  actor! 
in  the  schism  of  the  last  century^  that  it  forced 
from  them  that  testimony  above  mentioned, 
against  the  cursed  nature  oi  Toleration.  Three- 
score different  sects,  some  holding  monstrous 
and  blasphemous  opinions,  rose  out  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  that  time.  Now,  to  make  light  of 
all  these  things,  as  if  schism,  which  is  a  root  of 
bitterness,  i.  e.  an  active  principle  of  mischief 
in  the  itiind,  were  but  a  slight  offence,  a  mere 

scarecrow 
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scarecrow  to  wise  people,  is  to  deceive  men, 
and  bring  their  consciences  and  souls  into  a 
fatal  sntre.  Nay,  it  is  not  only,  to  deceive 
lliem,  simply,  but  with  the  very  deception 
which  brought  death  into  the  world.  The 
tempter  suggested  to  our  first  parents,  that  they 
should  not  surely  dies  and  that  their  appre- 
hensions of  danger  arose  from  the  ig7iorafu:€  ^nd 
childishness  of  their  understandings. 

2r  They  plead  next,  that  their  «chism,  with 
respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  no  more 
than  a  separation  from  an  human  establishment  i 
for  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  founda- 
tion but  upon  the  King  and  the  Parliament  s 
T/her^as  the  Church  of  Christ  is  founded  upon 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles. 

.  If  our  Church  has  no  foundation  but  upon  the 
King  Mnd  Parliament,  then  certainly  it  is  not 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  con^^ 
acquendy  it  is  no  Church  of  Christ.  But  will 
any  man  say,  that  a  national  Church,  being  ^ 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
ceases  to  be  such,  when  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  coQfititution,  and  established  by  the^civil 
power  ?  Suppose  it  were  persecuted  by  the 
civil  powers  and  its  ministers  and  worship 
were  proscribed;  would  it  thefefore  cease  to 
be  a  Church  of  Christ  ?  Certainly  not :  for  the 
1 1  2  Church 
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Church  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  was  still  the 
Church  of  God,  though  the  people  were  under 
a  cruel  edict  not  to  serve  him,. and  God  owned 
it  as  such,  and  delivered  it  at  last.  Do  the 
powers  of  this  world  unmake  the  Church  by* 
their  reception  of  it,  when  they  do  not  by  their 
persecuting  of  it  ?  Do  its  bishops  and  priests 
cease  to  be  bishops  and  priests?  Do  its  sacra- 
ments cease  to  be  sacraments  ?  Doth  its  disci- 
pline cease  to  be  Christian  discipline,  and  love 
its  authority,  because  the  state  admits  of  it, 
and  establishes  it  ?  I  say,  suppose  they  wera 
to  declare  against  all  these  things,  as  the  Hea- 
thens and  Jews  did  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Gos- 
pel, their  declaration  would  signify  nothing: 
because  the  Church,  in  its  priesthood  and  sa- 
craments, derives  its  authority  only  from  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  persecution  of  the  civil  powers 
tannot  reach  ^  much  less  can  their  allowance 
turn  it  into  an  humaik  authority,  and  render  it 
of  none  effect.  But  we  shall  see  hereafter,  how 
all  this  is  overthrown,  by  another  plea  which 
the  Dissenters  (forgetting  this)  have  made  use 
of  to  defend  their  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England. 

To  say,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles,  is  a 
gross  mistake.    Jhctrinescan  no  more  confer 

authority 
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authority  of  office  to  Church  ministers,  than  the 
statute  book  in  England  can  make  a  justice  of 
the  peace ;  whose  power  must  come  to  him  by 
personal  deputation.  A  written  law  does  no- 
thing, till  there  comes  an  executive  power,  law- 
fully ordained,  to  administer  and  bring  it  to 
effect.  Let  any  Dissenter  shew  us  the  text  or 
doctrine  that  will  make  a  priest.  We  can  soon 
shew  him  one  which  tells  us  how  priests  must 
fce  made. — No  man  taketh  this  honour  to  him-- 
self  J  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron; 
who  was  called  by  an  outward  consecration^ 
from  a  person  whom  God  had  commissioned  to 
consecrate :  and  the  power  thus  given  descend- 
ed  by  succession  to  his  posterity.  The  power 
of  absolution  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  without  this. power  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  Church  of  Christ.  The 
priesthood  had  the  power  of  absolution  under 
the  law  of  Moses;  and  even  the  priests  of  hea- 
thenism were  never  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  but  of  the  God  to 
whom  they  belong;  to  pronounce  blessings  and 
forgive  sins  in  his  name.  But  the  Presbyte- 
rians are  so  far  from  claiming  this  power  to 
themselves  (though  supposed,  to  be  in  all  the 
priests  of  the  world),  that  they  mock  at  in  us, 
and  call  it  Popeiy  and  juggling;  and  a  Church 
X  I  3  so 
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so  rejectbg  a  power  essential  to  tBe  nature  of 
priesthood,  is  in  a  state  of  abjuration  against  its 
own  existence. 

3.  They  say,  the  Church  of  England  hath 
imposed  such  artkles  of  feith,  as  tine  Grospel 
hath  not  imposed ;  for  which  imposition  Chxist 
hath  given  no  authority. 

This  objection  extends  to  every  Church  Upon 
earth,  that  requires  any  articles  of  feith,  as 
terms  of  Church  communion  9  and  it  proves  too 
much  if  it  proves  any  thing.  The  gospel,  it  is 
true,  imposes  nothing  but  baptism,  and  \i^  faith 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hohf 
Ohost:  all  other  articles  are  intended  for  the 
defence  and  security  of  this  one  in  its  proper 
extent.  And  such  articles  will  be  more  or  less, 
according  to  times  and  occasions,  as  the  adver- 
saries of  the  faith  assault  it  on  different  sides, 
and  with  different  principles  of  offence.  The 
Gospel  does  not  require  that  we  should  renounce 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  nor  set 
down  the  Apostles'  creed,  as  a  condition  of 
communion :  and,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  be  peF 
verse  and  captious,  we  might  argue,  that  a  man 
may  come  to  a  christian  baptism  with  his  mouth 
3hut,  and  not  say  one  word  for  himself,  because 
the  Gospel  hath  not  set  down  the  form,  nor  spe- 
cified the  terms  of  the  baptismal  covenant; 

though 
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Aough  the  intention  or  sense  of  it  (what  we  are 
to  renounce,  and  what  we  are  to  believe)  ni 
ctear  throughout  tb^  New  Testgiinent.    The 
Church  of  England  hath    articles    expressly 
against  Popery :  but  the  Gospel  hath  imposecji 
no  such  articles  s  it  knew  nothing  of  Popery  j 
and  the  principle  of  the  Dissenters  would  Jeavd 
us  defenceless  against  the  Papists,  as  well  as 
all  our  other  enemies,  and  is  contraiy  to  the 
fundamental  principle  oi  all  society,  and  evei) 
of  nature  itself.     We  have  no  occasion  here  to 
enquire  what  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  ar^  >  because  the  objection  extends  to 
all  articles  whatsoever,  except  such  as  are  set 
down  in  the  scripture,  which  sets  down  nothing 
but  baptism.;   and  is  so  brief  in  its  accounts^ 
that  every  true  principle  of  the  christian  feidi 
might  be  evaded,  if  we  were  to  hy  hold  o£ 
some  short  expressions,  and  niake  them  exclu^ 
sivcj  contrary  to  common  rules  of  reasoning, 
the  plainest  facts,  and  the  nature  of  the  case» 
as  some  have  done ;  particulaHy  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Lockey  who  contends,  that  the  Christiam 
^3pel  has  but  one  article,  namely,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Messiah  ;  whereas  the  one  great 
condition  of  salvation,  in  the  Gospel,  is  baptism 
in  the  name  of  the  Falh^,  Son,  and  HoJy  Ghost;, 
tiiereibre  the  great  zxA  fundaqoDeidal  article  of 
I  1 4  V  the 
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the  Gospel^  is  that  of  faith  in  Father^  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  * 

'  4.  From  the  preceding  article,  which  asserts 
that  the  Chuoch  of  England  hath  imposed  arti- 
cles which  Christ  hath  hot  imposed ;  it  is  ar- 
guedj  that  in  opposing  the  Church  of  England, 
they  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  kingly  authority 
qf  Jesus  Christ. 

Jesus  Christ  doth  not  act  in  person,  but  hath 
commissioned  his  Church  to  act  for  him,  and 
hath  promised  to  be  with  it,  and  support  its 
authority,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
to  argue/or  Jesus  Christ  against  his  Church,  is 
to  set  up  Jesus  Christ  against  himself ;  and  the 
like  objection  may  be  made  against  all  the 
Churches  in  the  world:  which,  so  far  as  they 
act  for  their  own  just  rights,  under  Jesus  Christ, 
may  be  said  to  act  against  him.  Every  true 
Church  is  bound  to  assert  and  defend  the  faith 
it  hath  received :  but  its  enemies  will  call  this 
necessary  defence  an  imposition,  and  then  con- 
tend, that  they  are  free  from  all  obligation.  But 
with  what  grace  doth  this  argument  come  from 
the  party,  who  imposed  their  own  solemn  league 
and  covenant  on  men's  consciences  in  this  king- 
dom, at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  proscribed  them  as  malignants  if  they  re* 
fused  to  take  its  for  which  there  cert^Iyis 

neither 
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neither  precedent  nor  precept  in  the  Gospel  ? 
How  marvellously  do  the  opinions  of  men 
change,  when  they  argue  for  themselvesy  and 
when  they  argue  against  us! 

5.  To  explain  away  the  offence  of  schism,  it 
is  farther  argued,  that  as  there  were  schisms 
among  the  Corinthians ,  when  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  atiy  separation  ;  so  there  may 
be  a  separation  where  there  is  no  schism  :  be^ 
cause  Christians  may  still  be  united  in  heart 
and  affection^  though  they  perform  the  offices 
of  religion  in  different  places  and  in  different 
waysi 

The  history  of  fects  in  this  country  gives  us 
a  different  prospect  of  things,  and  indeed  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose,  that  if  we  sow  ii 
schism,  we  shall  reap  in  unity:  or,  in  other> 
words,  that  if  we  murder  and  mjingle  the  body 
of  the  Church,  we  shall  preserve  charity,  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  it.  It  is  true,  we  shall 
not  dispute  much  about  any  thing,  if  we  are  in* 
different  to  eveiy  thing:  but  misguided  reli- 
gious zeal  is  not  of  this  insipid  character.  The 
ordinance  of  Parliament  of  the  1 1th  of  August,. 
1645,  iox  putting  in  execution  the  directory y  hw 
these  words : — **  If  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  shall,  at  any  time  or  times  here* 
$ifter^  use^  or  cause  the  aforesaid  book  of  Com- 
mon 
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mon  Prayer  to  be  used  in  any  church,  chapel, 
or  public  place  of  worship,  or  in  any  private 
place^  or  family,  within  the.kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  port  and 
town  of  Berwick :  every  person  so  offending 
herein,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  pay  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  of  lawful  English  money  ;  for 
-the  second  offence,  ten  pounds;  and  for  the 
third,  shall  suffer  one  whole  'year's  imprison* 
ment,  without  bail  or  mainprize/'    This  law 
was  one  of  the  fruits  of  schism;  and  there 
never  was  a  law  more  severe  and  crueL    The 
king  was  then  living,  and  the  private  worship 
of  his  ^mily  is  not  excepted.    But  these  were 
days  of  religious  madness ;  we  know  better 
now.'    So  it  is  said ;  but  I  fear  with  very  little 
truth.    What  would  not  that  persecuting  spirit 
do,  if  it  had  power,  which  is  so  conspicuous  ip 
the  Syllabus  of  Mr.  Robinson^  Lectures,  a  dis- 
anting  teacher  at  Cambridge  ?     How  fresh  is 
the  remembrance  (or  ought  to  be)  of  the  riots 
in  London,  which  shook  the  kingdom,   and 
l)rought  us  so  nearly  to  ruin  in  a  few  days:  all 
conducted  by  a  fanatic  Prefbyterian,  with  a 
rout  of  forty  thousand  disorderly  people  at  his 
heels  ?    And  if  the  principles  of  fanaticism  can 
perform  such  wonders  here,  even  in  a  maui 
without  learning,  without  parts,  without  morals, 

without 
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without  sense:  how  dreadful  may  their  effect! 
be  upon  a  future  occasion !  and  who  can  tett 
how  soon  that  occasicMi  may  happen  ?  espeq^ 
ally  as  Dr.  Priestley^  another  dissenting  teacher^ 
is  now  threatening  us  with  impending  rtw^ 
from  himself  and  his  party  y  who  give  Us  warn* 
ing,  that  they  have  long  been,  and  are  hoWp 
conveying  gunpowder  under  our  foundation,  t^ 
blow  up  the  old  rotten  fabric  of  the  Chwch  of 
England  ?  Neither  is  that  zeal  totally  departs 
ed  which  produced  the  cruel  edict  of  164$w 
against  the  use  of  our  liturgy ;  a  Diffenter  (to 
my  knowledge)  having  been  lately  heard  to 
declare,  that  every  -Common  Prayer.  Book  ui 
England  ought  to  be  burned  !  and  thi$  was  from 
a  person,  who^  abstracted  from  tbele  parodcysms 
of  religious  bigotry,  was  of  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  temper!  Add  to  this,  that  practice^ 
which  is  ahnost.univevsal  with  the  Dis^entei^ 
oi  forcing  their  servants  and  dependants  inh> 
the  warship  cf  the  Meeting-kouse'^  bowrever 
stfong  their  afiectibns  may  be  to  the  worship  of 
the  Church  by  birth  and  education*  But  ow 
dissenting  apologist  assures  us,  Cluristians  m^ 
«till  be  united  in  heart  and  affectiony  though 
they  worship  God  in  difFq-cnt  places :  and  that 
there  may  be  separation  without  schism^  as 
fliere  was  schism  at  CorifOth  vitithout  ^epara^ 

tion. 
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lion.  But  these  smaller  schisms  of  the  Co- 
rinthians^ which  did  not  actually  separate  them 
into  difFerent  communions,  were  yet,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  very  reprehensible,  and  of  bad 
tendency':  therefore,  actual  separation,  being 
schism  in  the  extreme,  must  be  more  reprehen- 
sible. T6  suppose  it  less,  is  to  contradict  the 
reason  of  things;  as  if  it  should  be  argued,  that 
because  we  may  hurt  a  man  without  killing 
him,  therefore  we  may  kill  a  man  without  hurt- 
ing him. 

6.  However,  if  there  should  be  any  schism 
betwixt  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dis- 
senters, they  say  the  guilt  of  it  is  with  the 
Church,  who  will  not  yield  to  weak  brethren  in 
things  which  are  confessed  to  be  indifferent  and 
of  small  moment. 

With  what  propriety  can  things  of  small 
moment  be  introduced,  as  objections  to  our  com- 
munion, after  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  no  Church  of  Christ  ? 
If  that  objection  be  good,  all  things  of  small 
moment  are  superfluous.  For  who  can  be 
obliged,  or  who  indeed  will  consent,  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Church,  which  is  no  Church  of 
Christ  ?  <*  LeaA'e  things  indifferent  (saith  this 
reply)  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  and  as 
Christ  hath  left  them,  and  the  separation  is 


oven" 
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over."  So  then,  if  these  indifferent  things, 
were  removed,  the  Dissenters  would  commu- 
nicate with  a  Church,  which  is  no  Church  of 
Christ!  Who  can  believe  this?  Is  it  not  much, 
more  probable,  that  the  Dissenters  do  not  mean 
to  throw  up  the  separation  for  any  concessions, 
that  can  be  made  by  a  Church,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  itself  separated  from  the  Communion, 
of  Jesus  Christ?  These  objections  are  so  in- 
consistent, that  they  leave  small  hopes  of  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation.  For  if  all  these, 
small  things  were  removed,  still  there  will 
remain  the  insuperable  (and  we  trust,  uncha- 
ritable and  groundless)  objection,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  no  Church  of  Christ:  and 
that  Dissenters  cannot  upon  any  principle  com- 
municate with  a  Church,  which  they  think  to 
be  excommunicate.  The  case  between  us 
is  very  bad  utader  this  representation  of  it ;  but 
it  becomes,  if  possible,  more  hopeless  in  what 
follows. 

7.  For  the  reply  tells  us,  that  the  Dissenters 
do  not  stand  out  for  the  value  of  the  things  re- 
quired, which  are  matters  oiindifference;^  but. 
stand  up  in  defence  of  that  liberty y  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and  will  not  be 
brought  into  bondage^ 

Dq  they  think  then,  that  Christ  hath  given 

them 
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tiiem  liberty  io  break  die  peace  of  the  Chuitji^ 
for  matters  indifferent  ?  That  is,  to  destroy 
peace,  essential  to  salration;  to  save  liberty, 
tile  creature  of  hunlan  pride?  Another  apologist 
of  the  Dissenters,  the  author  of  The  Independent 
Whigs  puts  this  matter  out  of  question;  tnd 
affirms  without  reserve,  that  schism  is  so  neces*- 
sary  to  the  preservation  oilibeity^  that  there  can 
be  Tto  liberty  without  schism.  What  would  the^ 
Christian  world  be,  if  this  priticiple  were  univex^ 
sally  followed  ?  No  two  of  us  could  consent 
together;  because  die  one  must  lose  his  liberty ^ 
till  he  goes  off  into  schism;  90  it  would  bcnk 
all  Christian  societies  into  individuals.  Liberty 
and  bondage  are  words  of  strange  significations 
in  this  land,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dis* 
pby.  Only  let  us  distinguish,  that  there  is  no 
bondage  in  dutiful  submission ;  for  that  is  the 
service  of  God  which  h  perfect fi-eedom :  nor  any 
.  liberty  in  unreasonable  disobedience ;  &r  that  is 
the  bondage  of  Satan,  who  works  in  the  chil* 
dren  of  disobedience,  and  puts  them  to  a  great 
deal  t)f  trouble;  making  them  restless  and  im* 
patient,  and  leading  them  such  a  wearisome 
life,  that  if  it  were  not  called  liberty,  they  wc»uld 
wish  tiiemselves  out  of  the  world. 
^  8.  The  Church  of  England  is  accused  of 
taking  away  the  Bread  and  the  Cup^  unless 

people 
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jpeople  will  receive  kneeling;  ^nd  Christ  hath 
not  made  kneeling  a  necessary  term  of  Com* 
munion* 

Nor  is  it  necessary  vnAi  u6 ;  because  we  adf 
minister  fhe  Sacrament  to  the  sick  or  the  infirm^ 
either  sitting,  kneeling,  or  lying.  Kneeling  ia 
proper  to  an  act  of  devotion ;  such  the  Sacra^ 
metit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  now»  and  not  a 
social  act  of  eating,  as  at  the  Passover,  when  it 
was  first  instituted.  Kneeling  may  admit  of  a 
bod  constructioiH  because  the  Papists  kneel  and 
worship  the  Host:  but  Charity  will  give  it  a 
good  construction,  and'dien  all  the  difficulty  ii 
over.  However,  let  us  call  it  an  imposition  t 
yet  why  should  the  enjoying  of  it  be  objected 
to  by  the  very  people,  who  imposed  on  all  that 
took  their  solemn  league  and  c6venant  tho 
posture  of  standing  J  with  the  ceremony  of  lifting 
up  the  right  hand  bare  ?  But,  what  is  still  more 
to  the  purpose,  one  of  their  apologists  assurea 
us,  they  make  no  scruple  of  giving  their  Sacra« 
ment  to  all  those  who  chuse  to  kneel  in  a  MeeU 
ing-'house^*      Therefore  it  is  not  tbe  tkingy 

(though 
*  ^'  In  some  of  oiar  Churches^  there  tfft  some  wjio  receivr 
itandmg^  SQme  kmelmg.^^ix  is  there,  I  believej  amongBt 
our  ministers^  one  in  five  hundred^  who  would  refuse  to  give 
the  Sacrament  either  standing  or  kneeling^  to  anj  one  who 
thought  either  of  these  the  isXfO^  posture  of  recdvilig.*' 
Siliwikimg  Gentlemen's \ifirnwrr  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White's 
Three  Letters.    P,2i. 
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(though  that  is  sometimes  highly  exclaimed 
against)  but  the  enjoining  of  the  thing  that  ren- 
ders it  offensive :  and  it  appears  from  this  case, 
that  Dissenters  will  do  that  to  please  themselves 
which  they  will  not  do  to  please  God ;  who  hath 
enjoined  us  all  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another, 
and  to  agree  in  his  worship. 

Sponsors  in  Baptism,  and  the  signature  of  the 
Cross,  are  objected  to.  But  the  first  is  only  a 
prudent  provision,  as  a  farther  security  for  the 
child,  if  the  parents  should  die,  or  be  of  such 
characters  as  renders  them  unfit  for  sponsors; 
which  the  child  cannot  help.  The  signature  of 
the  Cross  can  giVe  no  offence  (as  one  should 
think)  to  any  person  who  delights  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  Cross  itself.  The  purest  ages  of  the 
Church  used  it  on  all  occasions,  particularly  ia 
exorcisms,  which  were  antiently  a  part  of  Bap- 
tism ,  and  there  are  some  pfetty  clear  intimations 
in  the  Scripture  for  the  use  of  some  signature  on 
the  forehead;  and  the  first  of  all  signatures  is 
that  of  the  Cross.  For  motives  of  worldly 
traffic,  the  Dutch,  instead  of  preferring  it  to  a 
place  in  their  foreheads^  trample  it  under  their 
feet:  and  our  Dissenters  reject  it  from  an  aflPec- 
tion  to  their  schism.  If  the  Papists  are  super- 
abundant and  superstitious  in  the  use  of  the 
Cross,  what  is  that  to  us?  If  they  repeat  the. 

Lord's. 
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Lord^s  Prayer  twenty  times  in  an  hour,  are  we 
not  to  repeat  it  all*  ? 

9.  It  IS  ferther  objected  to  our  Church,  that 
the  people  have  a  right,  an  unalienable  right,  to 
chuse  their  own  ministers  5  which  with  us  they 
are  not  permitted  to  do. 

As  for  the  patriotic  term  unalienable^  it  id  ap- 
plied to  the  rights  of  nature,  which  are  unalien-^ 
c6fc  because  they  are  inherent.  But  here,  it  can 
only  mean,  that  the  Dissenters  claim  it.  and  are 
resolved  not  to  part  with  it.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  must  lament  with  tears  in  my" 
eyes,  the  great  abuses  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  respect  to  patronage  and  admission  into 
Church-livings.  But  in  bad  times,  no  regula- 
tions are  sufficient  to  secure  us  from  corruption; 
and  even  the  very  means  appointed  to  keep  out 
bad  men,*  will  let  them  in :  for  there  are  times, 
when  persons  of  no  conscience  or  character  may 
act  with  impunity  5  and  the  worst  of  men  are  the 
most  ready  to  play  with  all  religious  securities. 
That  this  case  would  be  mended  if  the  choice 
of  ministers  were  always  with  the  people,  is  by 
no  means  clear.  For  nothing  is  so  common  as 
for  people  to  be  divided  in  interests  and  affec- 

voL.  IV.  K  K  tions 

*  See  the  use  of  the  Sii|^tiire  of  the  Cross  in  Baptisniy 
fuUj  and  learnedly  vindicated  in  Mimiet'%  Abridggoient  of 
the  Ltwhti  Cases,  chap*  vi. 
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tions  on  vcrj  unworthy  motives;  and  thence 
many  great  and  scandalous  disturbances  arisen 
aad  a  parish  is  so  divided  into  parties^  that  per- 
haps they  do  not  come  into  humour  again  foF 
some  years.  Besides  ^  suppose  a  Sociniam  shouH 
have  got.  possession  of  a  pulpit^  9n4  preachedi 
the  pteople  (or  a/ea;  of  the  most  active^  noUyy 
zckdamning,  who  overbear  all  the  re^t)  inter 
heresy:  whom  would  they  chuse»  but  a  So-, 
cinian,,  at  the  next  vacancy?  And  would  ift 
Qot  be  much  better  that  aft  Orthodox  miniates 
should  be  put  upon  them  ?  If  the  people  have 
this  right,  then  all  the  people  have  it ;  arxl  con- 
sequently a  Socinian  congregation  have  a  right 
to  chuse  a  Socinian  minister.  How  the  Scrip- 
ture hath  been  h^ndled^  as  to  this  affair  d 
popular  election,  was  noted  in  the  Poistscript  to^ 
the  Essay  on  the  Church. 

10.  Though  the  Dissenters  hkve  ik)  ministry 
hy'SuccessioUy  they  make  light  of  this  defect,, 
and  think  they  are  as  well  off  as  we.  are,  because 
they  say,  our  right  of  ordaining  came  down  to  us 
through  the  channel  of  Popery. 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  I>eacons9,  in  a  Ghufch,^ 
were  no  inveatioa  of  Pppery,  nor  is  our  suc- 
cession any  more  affected  by  Popery,  than  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  also  come  down  to  us 
through  tlie  channel  of  popery  s  and  so  is  Canon 
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of  the  Scripture  itself:  yet  we  take  the  old  Creed 
iaind  the  old  Scriptures^  and  think  them  as  good 
as  ever.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  under  sucK 
an  opprobrium  with  ProtestantSi  that  it  is  a 
convenient  bugbear,  brought  forward  upon  all 
bccasiohs  by  those  who  want  better  argument^ 
to  frighten  us  out  of  our  Church  principles,  and 
cover  the  weakness  of  their  oWn  innovations. 
But  the  succession  of  Church  offices  is  iio  riiore^ 
affected  by  the  Errors  of  Popery,  thai!  a  rnan*i^ 
pedigree  is  affected  by  his  bodily  distemper^ 
or  the  distempers  of  his  patents  s  and  if  the' 
tnauj  by  alteratives  and  restoratives^  is  cured 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  returns  to  the  stat^ 
of  his  purer  ancestors  of  a  remote  generationi 
A  self-originateid  upstart,  who  has  been  railing 
at  him  for  things  past^  in  which  he  had  nd 
share,  riiay  take  his  name^  and  claim  his  in- 
heritance ;  but  when  his  title  comes  to  be  ex- 
aminedi  the  true  right  will  a[pf)ear3  and  justice 
will  take  place. 

If  we  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  Church  of 
England  far  enough  backwards,  we  find  i 
Christian  Church  of  the  Episcopal  form  in 
Britain,  with  an  independent  right  and  authority 
of  its  own^  before  Austin  set  his  foot  in  the 
country,  as  the  messenger  of  Rome.  At  the 
Reformation^  this  Church  did  but  return  to  its 
K  K  S  original 
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original  rights,  with  an  Episcopacy  independent 
of  the  Pope,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  years,, 
with  the  general  approbation  pf  the  people,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing,  as  a  Presbyterian  in  the 
nation.  It  was  approved  and  congratulated 
for  its  felicity  by  the  reformed  of  other  countries  t 
and  even  Calvin  and  Bcza  then  little  thought 
that  they  should  have  any  followers  so  mad,  (I 
use  their  own  word)  as  to  reject  such  an  Epis- 
copacy as  ours,  which  had  freed  itself  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papacy.  Galvin,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Cardinal  Sadolety  said  of  those  who 
should  reject  such  an  hierarchy,  that  he  should 
think  them,  nullo  non  anatbemate  dignos,  i.  e. 
**  that  no  curse  could  be  too  bad  for  them.'^ 
!Beza  would  not  believe  that  any  could  reject 
the  order  of  Bishops  in  a  reformed  Church.  IjT 
there  be  suck,  said  he,  God  forbid  that  any 
man  in  his  wits  should  assent  to  the  madness  of 
those  men  *.  And  in  the  same  Book  f ,  speak- 
ing of  the  hierarchy  of  England  and  her  Bi- 
shops, he  says.  Let  lier  enjoy  that  singular 
blessing  of  God^  which  I  wish  may  be  perpetual 
to  her.  Such  at  that  time  were  the  Sentiments 
of  Beza  and   Calvin;  who  afterwards  found 

it 

♦  Ad  Trad*  dt  Minist.  K'vang.  ah  Hadr.  Sarwo.   Edit^ 
Belgo,  c.  i.  i  Cbap,  18. 
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it  convenient  to  change  their  style ;  and,  when 
the  war  was  carried  on  against  Episcopacy 
itself,  the  expurgatorial^iuthority  of  their  editoili 
in  later  editions  expunged  these  charitable  at- 
testations out  of  their  woilcs;  which  hath  a  very 
guilty  appearance, 

J 1 .  The  Dissenters  plead,  that  what  is  called 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  has  given  a  sanction  to 
their  separation,  and  taken  away  the' sin  of  it. 
They  are  '*  not  chargeable  with  schism,  since 
they  who  have  the  power  of  continuing  or  aHer-^ 
ing  our  Church  at  their  pleasure,  have  given 
them  liberty  to  zoithdrazv,  and  have  taken  their 
places  of  worship  under  their  protection  as  well 
as  ours.'* 

If  I  understand  this  plea  right,  it  is  a  mill* 
stone  about  the  neck  of  all  the  rest ;  because  it 
shews,  that  the  apologist  of  the  Dissenters  hath 
argued  without  principles,  and  so  hath  fallen 
into  a  manifest  contradiction.  He  began  with 
mocking  at  the  Church  of  England,  as  having 
no  foundation  but  upon  the  King  and  Parlia'- 
ment :  or,  as  another  Dissenter  hath  expressed 
it,  in  the  like  insulting  strain,  as  "  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  King 
himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.''  And  they 
have  argued,  that  it  even  ceases  to  be  a  Church, 
of  Christ,  because  it  acts  under  the  allow- 
K  K  3  ance 
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^ce  of  the  civil  power.  Yet  in  their  own  case, 
the  King  and  Parliament,  by  an  ^^ct  qf  grace, 
.'((Jan  make  schism  to  be  no  schism !  The  pro- 
tection we  have  from  the  civil  government  is 
cast  in  ouf  teeth^  as  a  disadvantage,  which  ex- 
tends even  to  the  unchurching  of  us,  and  throw- 
ing us  out  of  the  kingdpm  of  Christ ;  but  the 
fame  thing  (supposing  them  to  have  it)  takes 
.^way  from  Jhem  the  guilt  of  their  separation } 
^d  thus  they  give  to  the  JCin^  ^nd  Pa^iament, 
ijie  privilege  of  God  himself,  who  only  caa 
forgive  sin :  which  is  nap? e  than  we  ever  allow- 
ed theqfi. 

It  is  a  very  feilse  suggestion,  that  our  civ^l 
government  can  alter  the  Church  at  their  pleor 
sure.  There  isy  indeed,  sl  sense,  in  which  it 
inay  be  said,  that  a  man  hdi^power  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  do hy  force  and  violence-,  b\it  sfill 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
power  or  force  and  the  povyer  of  right  and  au- 
thority. The  Church  of  Englapd  never  can  be 
altered  legally ^  without  the  consent  ^nd  act  of 
the  Convoca'ipn,  who  are  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution: and  if  it  were  otherwise  done,  it  must 
be  done  by  an  act  of  violence,  against  the  rights 
'  of  Englishmen ,  for  Englishmen  do  not  loj^ 
their  rights  by  being  Christians  and  Churchmen ; 
^^  their  enejpies  ar9  inclined  to  have  it;    There 

can 
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can  be  no  power  of  authority  in  laymen  to  make 
or  unmake  a  Church,  any  more  than  there  can 
be  a  power  in  the  Church  to  make  or  unmake 
the  civil  constitution;  and  nothing  can  con- 
found these  powers  but  an  overbearing  princi- 
ple of  infidelity;  from  which  may  God  deliv^er 
us;  ^who  hath  promised  that  the  gates  of  Hell 
{the  judicial  power  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus 
Christ)  shall  not  prevail  against  us.  Suppose 
the  civil  power  should  make  an  act,  that  the 
King  shall  ordain  priests,  or  that  priests  shafl 
not  baptize  children,  nor  consecrate  the  sacra- 
inent,  what  would  such  an  act  signify?  There- 
fore, they  have  not  the  power  to  alter  the 
Church  at  their  pleasure ;  for  this  might  be  their 
pleasure,  if  their  wits,  or  the  grace  of  God 
were  to  forsake  them.  Such  a  power,  if  it  were 
claimed,  was  never  exercised  even  by  Heathen 
persecutors.  However,  the  Dissenters  do  not 
seem  unwilling  that  such  a  tyrannical  ptfwer 
should  be  exercised,  and  appear  to  relish  the 
idea  of  it,  if  it  be  but  turned  against  the 
Church  of  England,  No  one  spiritual  act  can 
be  exercised,  nor  is  it  claimed  by  the  civil 
power  in  this  country ;  which  can  neither  bap- 
tize, nor  ordain,  nor  absolve,  nor  consecrate, 
nor  excommunicate;  although  the  Dissenters, 
in  the  heat  of  their  ie«l,  have  given  the  state  a 
K  K  4  spiritual 
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spiritual  power,  and  even  more,  over  us  and 
themselves  too.  But  the  state  can  say,  who 
shall  or  shall  not  part^e  of  temporq^itleg:  and 
this  very  state  will  say,  some  more^  some  less, 
a^  long  as  the  Church  accepts  of  their  prote^* 
tion,  imd  enjoys  a  legal  maintenance  and  sup- 
port under  them.  Worldly  politics  in  such  9 
case  will  be  sure  to  interfere,  and  abuses  will 
arise.  Churchmen  will  be  apt  to  accommodate 
themsehres  to  the  views  aod  inclinations  of  the 
state,  or  some  of  the  acting  members  of  the 
state,  who  are  their  friends ;  their  doctrines 
will  change  with  the  times ;  their  consciences 
will  become  too  flexible  and  easy,  and  the 
people  whom  they  teach  will  be  in  danger  from 
them.  There  is  no  convenience  iij  this  world 
without  its  inconvenience.  When  the  state  was 
schismatical  in  the  days  of  the  grand  usurpa- 
tion, the  Church  of  that  time  could  find  no 
such  sin  as  sacrilege  in  the  Scripture,  for  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  their  patrons,  who 
were  deep  in  the  guilt  of  it :  and  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  (as  it  was  remarked  long  ago  by 
l^i^ho^  Patrick)  avoided  all  mention  of  it  in 
their  Annotations. 

12.  The  Dissenters  hold  themselves  blame- 
less, because  many  persons  of  the  Church  of 
England^;  ^d  some  of  gjreat  and  popular  cha,- 

r^cter, 
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racter,  have  justified  and  even  applauded  their 
separation. 

I  find  great  stress  laid  upon  this  circumstance, 
which  is  blazoned  out  with  pompous  words  and 
splendid  quotations,  as  well  of  what  hath  been 
spoken  (or  so  reported)  as  written.    But  the  fear 
or  favour  of  men,  especially  of  men  too  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  this  world  (as  some  of  their 
friends  have  certainly  been)  is  a  very  unsound 
bottom  for  the  Dissenters  to  rest  upon:  and  so 
they  -esteem  it  themselves,  when  it  is  on  our 
side.  But  if  any  false  brethren  amongst  us  take 
part  with  them,  all  such  are  excellent  meUy  ornor 
ments  of  the  establishmenty  and  of  unanswer- 
able authority.      Sometimes  the  Dissenters  are 
all  for  the  Scripture;  Jesus  Christ  is  their  only 
King ;  and  to  him  Ihey  appeal  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  proceedings :  but  if  they  find  a  flatterer  ' 
amongst  us,  they  make  the  most  of  him:  and 
some  such  are  aiways  to  be  found;  for  all  arc 
not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel;  and  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  a  man  must  be  true  to  the  Church 
of  England,  because  it  hath  introduced  him  to 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Temporal  const* 
derations  bring  some  men  into  the  Church, 
whose  •  hearts  and  affections  never  were,  nor 
ever  will  be  with  it.    Of  such  no  honest  man 
can  approve  3  and  therefore  the  approbation  of 

such. 
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sOch^  with  all  tfaeir  testimonies  and  certificates^ 
is  but  of  little  value  at  last.  Bishop  Hoadley 
Tras  of  this  character:  a  Socinian  in  principle : 
whQ»  while  he  was  celebrated  by  the  enemies 
ef  the  Church  ofEngland,  (and  perhaps  assisted 
tpward  his  advancement)  for  having  banished 
all  Mitres  and  Lordships,  and  Spirituat  Courts, 
wA  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  was,  himself,  an 
answer  to  every  thing  he  had  written;  who 
tcrtapkd  not  to  adom  himself  with  a  Mitre  and 
a  Lordship  in  on^  of  the  first  preferment!;  iii  this 
Church;  while  he  was  a  greater  fevourer  of 
those  who  were  out  of  it,  than  of  those  who 
were  in  it ;  unless  they  were  in  it  upon  his  own 
principles. 

Amongst  other  bright  ornamentsof  the  Church 
who  applaud  the  separation  of  the  Dissenters, 
the  authors  of  the  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions 
are  brought  in.  These  are  not  only  tender  to 
the  Dissenters,  but  they  rather  think  we  shall 
never  do  ^ell  without  them ;  that  they;! re  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  nation;  to 
save  our  religious  liberty;  to  prevent  the  return 
^i slavery ;  and  to  serve  as  a  check,  lest  we 
ihould  cast  a  favourable  aspect  toward  Rome. 
These  things  are  fairly  said,  but  not  truly;  and 
if  we  consider  a  little  farther  from  whence  they 
came,  little  honour  will  acrue  to  the  Dissenters 
V     ^  from^ 
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from  the  testimony  of  these  authors.  For  it  is 
ty  no  means  clear  \\i2X  they  were  jnembers  qf 
our  oton  Churchy  tl^ough  they  most  solempljr 
and  repeatedly  professed  themselves  so  to  be  ipi 
their  work.  It  was  suspected  very  early,  ihdjt 
they  were  not  such  as  they  called  themselves 
but  enemies  under  the  disguise  of  friends;  (3f 
^his  their  work  itself  carries  spme  internal  marl^ 
wljiich  seem  to  Jiaye  escaped  them  unawares*— r 
Fictaqito  qd  Nafuram  redderint  suam^  TW 
author  of  Free  and  Impartial  Consideratuxm  09 
ilficFree  andCandidDisquisitiam^  presjjed  tbffll 
with  this  (AnnO:  1751)  and  with  gre^t  appecjrr 
ance  of  reason.  He  tol4  them,  farther,  */.|t 
begins  now  to  be  reported^  and  I  partly  belicvft 
it,  that  an  eminent  Dissenter,  w^ll  known  bj 
his  writings^  has  had  a  hand  more  or  less  in  the 
Disquisitions*."  But,  some  few  y^ar^  aft^f,  ^^ 
1758,  when  this  secret  had  been  searched  9  ^ittt^ 
farther,  or  had  transpired  of  itself,  I  find  an 
author,  and,  I  believe,  a  very  honest  one,  asserfcp 
ing  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  those  autboi^ 
were  actually  Pissenters;  and  taxing  the  partjf 
very  roundly  with  their  prevarication,  }n  tbes^ 
wor^s:  "  Amidst  the  greatest  indulgence,  ai^4 
in  open  defiance  of  the  laws,  th^y  iff)pugne4 
^nd  libeled  our  Liturgy,  and  our  Constitution, 

wi^tqut 
*  Page  59. 
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without  the  least  proof  or  foundation:  they 
charged  onr  Liturgy  with  all  the  defects,  with 
all  the  faults,  improprieties,  and  corruptions, 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Papists,  Heretics, 
Enthusiasts,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
our  constitution.  And  for  fear  the  .  people 
should  say,  that  an  enemy  had  done  this,  they, 
hj  the  most  solemn  and  repeated  insinuations^ 
declared  themselves  to  be  true  and  dutiful  sons 
rf  the  established  Church  *."  If,  after  such 
professions,  these  writers  were  Dissenters,  their 
I>tsquisitions  exhibit  such  a  scene  of  treachery, 
preirarication,  self-adulation,  and  ingratitude, 
to  the  government  under  which,  and  the  estab- 
lished Church  with  which  they  live,  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 

On  this  supposition,  all  the  fine  things  those 
authors  thought  fit  to  say  of  the  Dissenters,  and 

•  their  virtues,  and  the  nature  and  merits  of  their 
separation,  are  of  no  authority;  for  that  Dis- 
senters should  praise  Dissenters,  is  nothing  won- 

^derful;  but,  if  Dissenters  did  this,  under  the 
name  oi  true  and  dutiful  so7is  of  the  Churchy 
then  such  praise  is  against  them  in  every  word 
of  it.  What  sort  of  principles  they  must  be, 
which  can  reconcile  men's  consciences  to  such 

Jesuitical 

*  Case  of  the  Royal  Martyr  considered  with  candour, 
P-333>334. 
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Jesuitical  frauds  and  disguises,  they  who  prac- 
tise them  are  bound  to  consider. 

If  the  Dissenters  think  they  can  justify  their 
sepiaration  by  the  praise  of  men;  let  them  pro- 
ceed fairly,  and  take  it,  such  as  it  is»  all  togc* 
'  ther.     They  should  remember  and  estimate 
properly,  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  bench 
of  our  Bishops,  and  how  much  from  the  seat  of 
the  scornful:   how  universally  they   are   be- 
friended and  admired  by  Deists,  Free-thinkers, 
Socinian  Philosophers,  and  loose-livers;    wBo 
delighting  to  see  the  Church  opposed,    aixd 
Christian  people  divided,  are  exactly  of  the 
,  same  opinion  with  some  of  those  great  or©a- 
tnents  of  the  establishment  of  whose  testimony 
our    apologist  hath  so  budly  boasted.     ^I 
heartily  thank  God*^  says  the  author  of  The 
Independent  Whig,  "  that  we  have  Dissenters^ 
and  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  without  them* J" 

13.  The  last  and  the  most  general  argun>ent 
on  which  the  Dissenters  depend ;  and  which, 
if  it  were  just,  would  render  all  other  arguments 
superfluous,  is  this ;  that  all  men  have  a  right 
to  judge  andchusefor  themselvss  in  matters  of 
religion. 

This  is  an  extensive  principle,  which  justifies 
all  sects,  and  supersedes  all  institutions  and 

sacraments 
*  Vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
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fccramenfs  whsttsoevef.  It  also  shews  ttid 
Dissenters  of  thi^  day^  wTio  have  recourse  f o  it/ 
ta  be  qtiite  a  different  clksS  6f  liien,  from  flid 
furitan^  m  thei  days'  of  Elitahettt ;  for  here  they 
extend  their  claims  from  schism  iipi  to  heresy, 
and  bcy6nd  it,  eVen  into  the  ptivileges  and  im- 
JWinities  of  infidelity  itself,  ttle  Puritans  fof-^ 
Aietfy  judged  against  us  in  our  discipline :  biif 
the?  Dissenters,  and  their  frien^Si  now  judge? 
wgaan%t  us  m  out  docttinefs.  For,  thiis  saifli  fhd 
itrtlior  of  the  hidependent  tVhigy  ahotlier  apolo- 
gist of  the  Dissenters.— ^^  N'o  ifian  ought  fa  pay 
afhy  snbmi^shDn  to  that  doctrine  or  disciJDiine. 
trhich  he  cufes  not  tike:^'  and  fh6  war,  whicti 
was  bnce  carried  c^n  against  Preldcy  ancf 
Ceremojries,  is  now  tlirned  against  Articles 
and  Creeds. 

If , he  Dissenters  ^t  large  have  this  right  of 
'  chu^ing  what  they  like^  and  rejecting  what  they 
dislike:  then  the  Quakers  have  it:  and  why 
not  the  Jezvs  and  the  M ahoTiietans  ?  For,  I  de- 
sire to  know,  what  there  is  betwixt  us  and 
them,  hut  matters  of  religion. 

As  to  this  affair  of  chusing^  especially  in  mai^ 
ters  of  religion^  there  are  strange  examples  of 
human  pervefrseriess  and  wickedness.  How 
often  did  the  people  chitse  neiv  Gods  ?  Heresij 
it  so  called,' because  it  is  a  doctrine  which  af 

man 
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man  doth  not  receive  but  chuse  for  himself;  and 
if  his  choice  is  of  right,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  heresy  in  the  world.  But  heresy  is 
reckoned  among  Ae  works  of  the  fiesh  /  and 
they  that  heap  up  teachers  to  themselves,  arc 
said  to  do  it  of  their  own  Ittsts.  Thus  eveiy 
case  becomes  desperate:  for  lust,  being  an 
irrational,  brutal  principle,  hears  no  reason  j 
and  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  can  fol- 
low, when  this  principle  takes  the  lead  in  reli- 
gion. When  men  took  tvives  of  such  as  th^ 
chose,  and  had  no  rule  but  this  rule  of  choice; 
the  earth  was  soon  filled  with  violence:  and  if* 
men  may  take  what  they  chuse  in  religion, 
sects  and  divisions,  strife  and  envying,  rebellion 
and  sacrilege,  without  end,  must  be  the  conse- 
quence :  and  so  it  is  already  recorded  in  th^ 
aonals  of  this  kingdom. 
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AH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  SEPARATION 
OF  THE  DISSENTERS  ¥k6m  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND* 

HE  preceding  Short  View  of  the  Argument 
betwixt  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  haying 
brought  the  authors  of  Free  and  Candid  Dis^ 
fuisitions  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ofEng-^ 
landy  under  our  consideration;  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  on  this  occasion,  that  I  have  a 
manuscript  in  my  possession  of  seventy-two 
sheets,  containing  Remarks  on  that  work, 
written  immediately  after  its  publication,  by 
one  of  the  best  scholars  and  best  divines  of  this 
century. 

The  public  never  did,  and  probably  never 
will,  receive  any  information  from  these  papers ; 
but  to  me  they  have  been  very  entertaining  and 
instructive.  In  one  of  the  author's  notes  upon 
a  large  quotation  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, I  find  the  following  account  of  the  rise 

and 
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and  progress  of  the  schism,  which  hath  troubled 
the  state  of  the  Church,  more  or  less,  ever  since 
the  Reformation ;  and  as  this  little  work  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  readers,  who  never 
heard,  whether  our  Dissenters  originally  divided 
/rom  usy  or  we  from  them  s  it  may  be  useful 
to  shew  how  the  case  stands.  The  fact  is  this ; 
thej  went  out  from  7is,  after  the  full  establish- 
ment of  this  Church.  , 

^  For,  in  the  year  1548,  2  Ed.  VI.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury y  and  twelve  of  the  other 
principal  Bishops  and  Divines^  joined  in  a  com-- 
mittecy  drew  up  the  form  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Suppers  and,  after  that,  of  the  rest  of 
the  Common  Prayer  ;  chiefly  from  the  best  pri* 
mitive  formularies  of  public  prayer  they  could 
find ;  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament y  with  this  testimony  subjoin- 
ed, viz.  that  none  could  douht^  but  that  the 
authors  zvere  inspired^  and  assisted  thereijiy  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  same  time,  (as  Nichols, 
in  his  Defensio  Eccleside  Anglicance,  observes) 
it  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of- our  Refoinna- 
lion,  that  it  had  been  established  hy  the  concur- 
rent authority  of  the  Church  and  State,  so  we 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  agreentent  and  una- 
nimity of  all  orders  of  men  among  us;  the  very 
name  of  those  swarms  of  sectarists  (the  filthy 
VOL.  tv.  L  L  pollutions 
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pollutions  whereof  have,  since,  infected  so  fer, 
and  wide)  being  then  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
in  our  land.  Neither  did  any  one,  either  at 
home  or  abroad^  {the  envy,  ill-nature,  and  hete- 
X  rodoxy  of  Calvin  only  excepted),  charge  us,  in 
the  least,  with  any  remains  of  Popish  leaven,  as 
mixt  with  our  sei^ices  and  orders,  or  any  thing 
that  looked  that  way :  but  all  men  honoured  our 
Church,  as  the  most  holy  mother  of  the  people  . 
of  God  committed  to  her,  as  well  as  the  most 
strenuous  opposer  of  Antichrist^  and  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  And  so  matters 
continued;  not  a  dog  moving  bis  tonguCy  or 
sowing  the  kast  seed  of  schism,  or  dissention,  to 
corrupt  her.  Till  under  the  persecution  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  when,  many  flying,  (as  it 
was  to  be  expected)  into  the  Protestant  States 
abroad,  there  settled  themselves  into  little  Cha- 
pelries  or  Churches,  by  permission  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, according  to  the  order  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Only,  Tit  Frankfort,  one  Fox,  a  man  of  a  turbu- 
lent innovating  spirit,  with  others  associated  to 
him,  were  drawn  into  fondness  for  Calvi?i's 
plan  (schismatical  as  it  was,  from  all  Christian 
Churches  since  the  Apostles)  and  made  them- 
selves a  vewfarrago  o(  public  prayers,  as  oppo- 
site to  the  Ejiglish,  and  consequently  to  those 

of 
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of  all  the  primitive  Churches^  as  they  could  de- 
vise; which,  upon  Queen  J/arj/'s  death,  they 
brought  home  with  them :  and,  in  preaching 
and  writing,  endeavoured  to  forcCy  or  palm 
upon  the  people ;  but  yet,  without  any  direct 
and  open  schism  :  till  one  Cartzvright,  in  a  the- 
ological disputation  held  at  Cambridge  before 
the  Queen  [Elizabeth]  being  rebuked  by  her 
for  his  unreasonable  and  turbulent  manner  of 
conducting  himself  in  it,  thereupon  went  oiF, 
full  fraught  with  spleen  and  spite,  to  Calvin  : 
from  whence  returning,  with  7iew  ulcers  added 
to  his  old  sores,  and  causing  fresh  disturbances, 
he  was  expelled  his  college,  and  deprived  of  the 
Margaret  Professorship,  by  Dr.  IVIiitgift,  who 
was  head  of  the  same  college  [Ynmiy']  and  Vice 
Chancellor  of,  the  Universit\j.  Whereupon, 
with  others  of  his  own  Calvinistical  cast,  he 
began  to  set  up  his  novo-puritanical  schism, 
-with  classes,  conventicles,  &c.  in  avowed  con- 
tempt and  rebellion  against  the  Church.  The 
smoking  brands  of  which  fire  of  schism  being 
blown  up  by  the  tainted  breath  of  his  fol- 
lowers, broke  ©ut,  in  half  an  age,  into  a  flame 
that  once  set  three  kingdoms  into  a  blaze, 
brought  one  of  the  best  of  Kings  to  the  block, 
extirpated  episcopacy  and  the  peerage,  so  as 
without  the  visible  interposition  of  Providence, 

there. 
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there  appeared  no  more  hopes  of  their  restora- 
tion for  ever.  Neither  are  the  coals  of  the  old 
brands  yet  quenched,  but  they  bum  still  under 
the  embers  of  sedtttoiiy  wherewith-  they  are 
raked  up,  and  threaten,  yet,  new  and  worse 
^resj  perhaps  to  the  mvV,  but  certainly  to  the 
religious  state  of  things  amojig  us-;  which  God 
•vert!' 

This  good  man  did  not  live  to  see  the  dis- 
membering of  the  British  empire,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  colonies,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  the  same  party  both  here  and 
there,  to  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  lives, 
and  the  oppressing  of  the  people  with  new  and 
endless  burthens  of  taxes.  So  notorious  was 
the  case,  that  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  making  proper  ob- 
servations, and  were  properly  disposed  to  make 
them,  brought  home  this  report  with  them  to 
the  mother  country,  that  if  the  Church  of 
England  had  but  obtained  that  timely  support 
in  the  colonics,  for  which  it  had  so  often  peti- 
tioned, the  American  rebellion  had  never  hajv 
pened :  and  if  this  government  shall  be  as  remiss 
toward  itself,  in  the  mother  country,  as  it  has 
been  toward  the  colonies,  the  same  evils  will 
soon  break  out  at  hon)c. 

THE   END    Or     THE     FOURTH    VOLUME,'* 
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